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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK , 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New Y 


Studio: 
ork 





BURT SCHOOL 


Singing, Ear- Training, Musical Sten- 
Normal Course in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials. 


48 Lefferts Place. 


M. F., 
Sight - 
ography. 
School Music, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic — Interpretation Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
309 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 

Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 

Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 





Jew York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 
MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Marta Casevotti, coloratura 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 1ll4th St. Phone: Cathedral: 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
SINGING 


144 East 62nd ious New York 


Telephone: 6923 Rhinelander 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hali 


1350 Circle 





JANET 





EDWARD ROYCE 
PIANIST 
Tenshes at New York School of Music and Arts, 
50 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3655 
Instruction according to the most approved 
modern principles, 
Hours for personal interview, 
Mondays and Ticdars, 2-3 P. M. 





FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Legehetigky Method 


137 West 69th Street, 
Telephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacner or Viowwn, Oncuestra Conpuctor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Gorriigs Institute or Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 76th Street New York City 
Tel. Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PLANOPORTE INSTRUCTION 


‘ertified Leschetizky Ex xponent 
Cones Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 


Voice Expert Coacu Rerertoire 


The Studios will be open for Summer Term, June 
and July. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 7993 Schuyler 





Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24, 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 


HANNA BROCKS 


SOPRANO 
erts—Recitals—Instruction 
West 72nd Street, New York 
hone: Endicott 5364 


Cone 
Studio: 135 
P 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 
of Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4650 Cathedra, 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

rhamnosus 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


BENNO KANT ROW!’ iz 





ILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





FRANCES FOSTER 

Coacu ror Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Accompanying 
New York 


Concert 
334 West 84th Street, 


Studio: 
Telephone: Schuykr 104 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


way, New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 


Coaching and Repertoire 
Studios: 


156 West llth St., New York City 
Phone: Watkins 4366 


471 West End Avenue 


DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Phone: Sessatir’' ‘6870 





16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
Appointment Only 





ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York City 
Summer course for teachers beginning June 15. 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna, 





ERNEST CARTER 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 


VOCAL STUBEO 











. . ~ Ye rr “—V 58 W 70 : 
FREDERICK SOUTHWICK ee eee 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carn.gie Hall New York City M ARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
ISABEL LEONARD Mat. Music League of America 
in omni iaiee : Cc . vast 34th Street, New York 
VolC oo a AC ne nage COACH Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue : : New York 
. 02 rnegie a ' 
Studios { f 50 West 67th Street j New York City 
Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 





COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


15 East 69th Street 
wre 





AMY GRANT 
Opera Recitals, Tuesdays, 
At the Town Hall 
and Dramatic Art 
New York City 


5:30 


Address Sec. Studio Vocal 
78 West 55th Striet, 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, V LOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 

First American School for Orchestra Players. A 

few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 

Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST — INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the 

Institute of Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





THORNER 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, 





WARD-STEPHENS 


Voces: 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE sae SEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 
Columbus 0180 


$ New York City 
G. E. Patten, Secy. 





ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street New York 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


MME. 


601 Carnegie Hall 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York 


Instruction: 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist for Sue Uarvard 

New York City 

3660 


127 West 78th Street, 


Telephone Schuyler 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 


ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 


54 West 39th Street 


MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT AND wuice VOICE 


PLACE 
New York 
Phone: 4045 Fitz “Roy 


See ad on another page 





VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll St. Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





LAURA E. 


MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


33 West 67th Street, New York 


Studio: 





HARRIET BELLMAN 

PIANIST ann TEACHER 
239 West 72d Street, New York City 
7060 Endicott 


Studio: 
Telephone: 





Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 
JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calv vary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street ew York 


Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 











ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED, 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College. 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For spp intments address 


35 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





THE 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 





VOICE PLACEMENT anno REPERTOIRE 

Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
Telephone: Murray Hill 699 VOICE CULTURE. 

230 East 62nd Street 
FELIX HUGHES ont the broloclan a0 ee ties noe 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 

Teacher of Allen MceQuhae. 

Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 


I 


Telephone Columbus 1405 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 


( 
15 West 67th Street, New’ York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 


JANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful sonching and 
concortsing in Berlin 
155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays—In Stamford and 
New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 
Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


Address: 








MR, FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists." 


FREDERICK E, 


BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New York City 


TEACHER OF 
43 West 46th Street, 





Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4 New York City 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 


New York: 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brookityn: Academy of Music 





PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





of Singing 


439 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER oe aga a ees aaa ot ee a Scharwenka 
. a . —Style iszt—Technic ead of piano depart 

Specialist in Sight Singing ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 


“A Maker of Readers.”’ No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time 


FREDERICK 


sonal address, 


< Rresperc, A. A. G. O. 


MME. 


Address: 


SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In New York till May 15th, 1923 
In Europe June until October, 1923 
Tue Harvinc Hotrer— 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 





PIANO INSTRUCTION 


408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 


BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Voice lessons June 25 to Aug. 


tose at 
573 No. Lake Ave., R25 “ 








Carnegie Hall, Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 
KATITERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





Carnegie Hall 


JAMES MORRIS HELFENSTEIN 


Formerly of Grace Church, N. Y. 
Specialist on Vocal Training, Concert, 
Oratorio and Opera. 


New York 
For Appointments Apply to 49 Fifth Avenue 














May 31, 1923 


p MARGOLS == 





FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist — 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Personal Representative 
Marie Gouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


Cc 
oO 
YY ee’ ee 
T 








Teacher ot Singin 
Studio: ris West 74th Street, New York 
Phone: 10025 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardin: 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


ool of Music, 
, Cogent 7 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MPA G A N 0 GRAND A ates 

















MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 


National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
DRAMATIC 


: NADWORNEY ~~ CONTRALTO 








(National Prize Winner) 
80 West Sist St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel. 1375 Bayonne 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 


554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 


‘RITCH 


SPRING IS HERE! 


A MABELANNA CORBY SONG 
From your dealer or direct 








CONTRALTO 


519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 























R Sole exponent of the bp well ticrar cone 
t Francesco Pagano meth 
o Studio: 1367 Broadway, New York City Montclair, New Jersey 
Telephone: FitzRoy 3853 
Roseet O'CONNOR |“. HAMMANN 
CLARK 


“PIA 
Studio: 375 East tioun Seer et, New York 
Phone: 4 


4016 Tremont 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to i # artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Oci'Music 


New York 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE $7v0I08, , 1425 Broadway, Hew Tork 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his ye. A is agi 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano ee 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coac 
Studio: 768 West End Ave., New York Telephone: 8838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANEDT— ACCOMP ANT 
actor Hayde Choral Society 
1227 uimball I Building - 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
‘Papile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


* OLANOFF votsis 


musicianship”’ “colorful 
-‘‘solid technic’’—*‘style’’ 
— “repose’’ —— ‘excellent musical] 
feeling and taste.”"—N. Y. Press 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Management: 
The Tillotson Concert Direction 


935 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Rhinelander 8046 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a rroven Fact. Write 
for Sesatiotive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall 
Residence Stadio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


Remy 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Formerly in charge of artist classes in the 
studio of the late al Professor Julius Stock- 
hausen, ba y= of, Ge rmany. Mme. Bay- 


J 

0 

H —- 

A erlee no Ce tinsen ts tals ve 
N 

N 

A 











Chicago 








“sound 
tone”’ 














stages rr development, but gives invaluable as- 
| gm to concert singers and teachers of sing- 
ing who come to perfect their art. 


Circular on request 


Stadio: 502 W 113th St.,N.Y City, Tel. Cathedral 7960 





Mrs. HALL MecALLISTER 


TEACHER OF Sennens 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Seton. Mass. 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


‘Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 


JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK « 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
Special Summer courses now open 


Studios, 124 West 68th St. Tel. Schuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


READ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can’t Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mime.Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mir. HENRY moa 106 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with P ania York Philharmonie 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hell 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








New York 























COURIER 


TOFI TRABILSEE 
Vocal Teacher 


Succeeds where others have 

failed. Endorsed by the great- 

- artists. Recommended by 
he N. Y. Evening Mail. 


A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public, 


ution 202 West 74th St. 
+ Y. Phone 3110 Endicott 








3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Teacher of 


Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINCING 
Carnegie Hall New York 





a days in Brookt: 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORE 
Artist Teacher 
me rj a Ms Volos Bulider: Votoe eS ae 
Special Course in Disticn. pe Fenty © | eae fee O for Sows, 
‘oncert. 


Oratorio and C 
many other successful i ers. “Studies: Burnet 1 


Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 65 West 7ist street, New York 


Phone: Endicott 5840 
Residence phone: Endicott 2535 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
ed 
—,, Bey — 176th St. 


= GRASSE —— —— and 
052 Tremont 
ree ER OF 

SINGING 

EWARFORD :: ven ieee Bia 
House Brads 

pass Saran’ be 














will —— , 








EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Kathate HOFFMANN 2 


Home Address: St. Paul, 








SESSIONS “=~ 


rganist- Disester ets Souls,” 
537 West one a, N. ¥. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANN d Soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. —aaaabat 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 











Chicago 








Ez 
A 
‘F§K RA F T x DE GREGORIO | 
A 
H Concert - TENOR - Oratorte N Specialist in Voice Cult: 
u Care of Urann La Forg Cc Kain Overt 425 Bway Clty 
R 14 West 68th St. New" York City | O Phone: 6251 Peon” 
w Concert 
vy GEHRKEN Organtat HAZEL 
R “Able fechale and fine command.” 
f ae GRUPPE 
a —_ 
N N. “pee, ys ae unique reputation.” 


687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bonel VALERI == 


End Ave. 
inporses E. 
MARY 


POTTER 


on 
T8th St. 
Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 
Care 
Musical Courier Co. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 














Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 8 West Sone Street 


New 
Telephone Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Personal Representative: Mrs, R. B 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co., New York 











E; MADAME 
MMA A. DAMBMANIN] 
Founder and Pres. Southland Singers, Rehearsa) Monday 


evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal instruction” 
rae. aaet W. 03d &., Tel. 1436 River, oe ening 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Colambua, Ohio 








¢LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan y pen ko 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ix: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Chicago, IL. 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director ae Church, Temp! 
Beth El Union ical ieniters. 
412 Fifth Pay ew York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 








MARGERY MORRISON 
Keith Circuit 
Doree Operalog 


JFINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N.Y. 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 








FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to muste ae costume 


Studio: 51 W. 16th &., Phone Chelsea 3334. 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Studie: 452 Biverside Drive, Rea tyhOty 
Tel. 4720 Cathedra! 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





E. PLOTNIKOFF sussise imperiai Overs 
H. ROMANOFF dramstic sovrane 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF cai: 


New York Telephone 3019 Plaza 


Affiliated 
with 


637 Madison Ave., 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For all Information apply to the President, 


1730 Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 





May 31, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Tene Pianos 


New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 











Maestro G. LOMBARDO 
roses mee DUE LUCIA 


mae ¢ 

it "Ma estro Lom 3 
—y ape him. He "will correct rf voice 
from nas al shouting and gutture sound.”’ 





“I always ee jest to the student: 


Teacher of Edu ord Clesolint ond other estebrtties. 

Volce correction from nasal shouting and guttural sounds, 

Studio: 120 West oath St., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 0658 





J. WARREN Conductor -Coach Accompanist 


STUDIOS: 
‘37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
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ANN ARBOR, MICH., HOLDS THIRTIETH 
ANNUAL CONSECUTIVE MAY FESTIVAL 


This Event Also Marks the Closing of the Forty-fourth Annual Choral Union Concert Series—Gustav Holst and His 
Music Make Profound Impression—Prominent Soloists Heard —All-American Cast for Samson and Delilah 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 24.—(Special to the Musicat 
Courier.)—The thirtieth annual consecutive May Festival 
given under the auspices of the Ann Arbor University School 
of Music took place in Hill Auditorium during the four 
days ending May 19. Four evening programs were given 
and two afternoon concerts. The occasion was one worthy 
of marking the three-decade milestone in its history. Hill 
Auditorium was packed for every performance and the 
aggregate attendance was about thirty thousand. 

While the festival was the thirticth, its programs also 
marked the closing of the forty-fourth annual Choral Union 
Concert Series given under the auspices 


of the University School of Music. The gymmqmymmamanaucaunnneeinnnai nH AT 


Ann Arbor Festival stands out each year 
as an occasion of great importance, but 
this year’s programs somehow seem to 
have provided a renewed appeal, and mu- 
sic lovers from far and near were in a 
happy and expectant frame of mind, ap- 
parently anticipating a treat more pleasant 
even than those of past seasons. One year 
ago the festival was carried on for the 
first time without the guiding hand of Dr. 
Albert A. Stanley, and there were those 
who apparently had their doubts as to 
whether the event could be successfut 
without the presence of its distinguished 
founder. Last year’s success, however, was 
such as to assure one and all that Dr. 
Stanley had trained up a corps of assist- 
ants on such a plane that without his pres- 
ence the institution could be carried on 
along the lines adhered to so rigidly for 
so many years. Dr. Stanley’s great musi- 
cianship found expression through the ac- 
tivity of his assistant and associate of 
many years, Earl Vincent Moore, who, 
since the retirement of the veteran con- 
ductor, has served as acting conductor. In 
collaboration with Frederick Stock, pro- 
grams of wide interest, great variety and 
of fundamental musical worth were pre- 
pared, and the University Choral Union 
of 350 voices under Mr. Moore’s direction 
rose to the occasion and maintained a 
standard which was a great credit to its 
past history. 

The weather man was even interested 
and the traditional rain or even snow of 
past seasons was restrained. The sun 
shone brightly and added to the gala occa- 
sion, 


Gustav Hoist any His Music MAKE 
PROFOUND IMPRESSION. 


The programs themselves were ex- 
tremely interesting, following in the main 
those of past years, but much that was 
different was introduced. First of all an 
eminent British composer-conductor was 
transported from London to present the 
American premiére of a notable work. 
Gustav Holst led the Chicago Orchestra 
and the Choral Union in a masterful pre- 
sentation of his own Hymn of Jesus. Mr. 
Holst also conducted some of his other 
works, Dirge for Two Veterans, written 
for male voices, an Orientale Suite, Beni 
Mora, for orchestra and a suite from his 
opera, The Perfect Fool, which was given 
its initial performance at the Royal Opera 
House in London only a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Holst and his music made a pro- 
found impression. His work represented 
one of the high spots in the festival. He 
proved himself to be a master conductor 
and showed conclusively that he under- 
stands the values of each choir. His read- 
ings are authentic and sure and he con- 
ducts with poise, dignity and a freedom 
from spectacular mannerisms so tempting | 
to many leaders. His works are modern in content and he 
shows in his compositions a tendency to employ different 
groups of the orchestra to bring about results rather than 

continually using the entire ensemble. His orchestra selec- 
tions were exceedingly well received and he was recal!ed 
many times. His Dirge is unique in character and shows 
the composer in a fertile frame of mind. His great work, 
however, was the Hymn of Jesus, which is well thought 
out, full of musical meat and abounding in interesting and 
beautiful passages. It is modern in character, but not 
superlatively so. It is rather difficult from the performer's 
point of view and for the listener. It is of a type which 
will attract greater interest from repeated hearings. Alto- 
gether the University School of Music did a most creditable 
thing in bringing Mr. Holst to this country and in present- 
ing ‘in to the public first- hand in his great writings. Ic 
demonstrated the progressiveness of Ann Arbor’s musical 
management and indicated that despite Dr. Stanley’s ab- 
sence the organization is fully capable of continuing to do 
things worthily. 

Sotoists ALL Stars. 
Other interesting features were that for the first time 


a great violinist and pianist were heard, that with few 
exceptions all of the vocal stars were new to Ann Arbor, 


Edwin F. Townsend Photo 


and that with two exceptions the singers were all leaders 
from the Metropolitan or Chicago Opera companies. 


First Concert. 


The festival opened Wednesday night with Goldmark’s 
march from The Queen of Sheba and closed with Wagner’s 
chorale, Awake, and choral finale from Die Meistersinger. 
In both works the Choral Union did itself proud and showed 
that it had been excellently trained under Mr. Moore’s tute- 
lage. In addition to the Beni Mora suite which Mr. Holst 
conducted, the orchestra under Mr. Stock played Franck’s 





LUELLA MELUIS, 


American coloratura soprano, just completing a busy concert season here. 
Mme. Meluis will spend the winter of 1923-24 in Hurope and is under contract 
to appear as guest in opera in leading cities of Spain, France, 
countries of Central Europe, and Sweden. Besides this she will sing in concert in 
most of these countries, also in England. 
1924, for the spring concert season for which she is already ewtensively booked. 
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symphony in D minor and gave a splendid reading of this 
beautiful work. Interspersed with these numbers were 
vocal numbers sung by Beniamino Gigli, who offered first 
an aria from Cielo e mar, from La Gioconda, Ponchielli, 
then Le Roi d’Ys, Lalo, and finally Flotow’s aria M’appari, 
from Martha. This tenor in his Ann Arbor debut won 
a host of friends and was recalled many times and after 
each number was obliged to offer encores. He possesses 
a remarkable voice of great beauty which he handles with 
artistic ease. His presence is also gracious. He is an ideal 
festival singer, and seemed to enjoy carrying happiness and 
pleasure to his vast audience as much as they were pleased 
to receive it. He is a marvelously complete technician, an 
artist whose voice is produced with ease and accuracy and 
he is a lyric tenor of amazing beauty and resource. He has 
not that robust volume which was the surmounting char- 
acteristic of Caruso, nor is there any reason why he should 
reach after it. His own virtues—tone, control, expression 
and power beyond the usual—are sufficient to make him 
great. 
Seconp Concert. 

The second concert Thursday evening had several high 
spots. In this program Mr. Holst presented the Hymn of 
Jesus and it was uproariously received. Before this num- 


Italy, the 


She will return to America in March, 


ber was played, however, Mr. Stock led the orchestra in 

the choral and fugue by Bach-Albert and in Wagner's Good 

Friday Spell, from Parsifal, while three selections from 
(Continued on page 34) 


REPRESEN’ rATIVES OF 2,000,000 
WOMEN, MEETING IN ATLANTA, 
VOTE TO ANNIHILATE JAZZ 


General Federation of Women's Clubs, with Delegations 
from 40,000 Clubs in Attendance Pass Resolution to Attack 
Jazz Throughout the Country—Biennial Con- 
vention Proves Most Successful 

A‘lanta, Ga. May 15.—Among the many interesting 
resolutions passed by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at the biennial in Atlanta which ended May 12, was 
a move to annihilate jazz in the United 
States. Delegations from forty thousand 
clubs representing two million members 
discussed and passed the resolution. Among 
the leaders of the crusade are Mrs. Basil 
Manley Boykin, president of the Atlanta 
Women’s Club; Mrs. Norman C. Sharpe, 
chairman of the state committee on citizen 
ship, and Mrs. Alonzo Richardson, vice 
president of the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association. The subject was summed up 
by one of the speakers as follows: “Jazz 
is having a bad effect on our girls and 
boys and on society in general. It must 
go and concerted action by the women’s 
clubs of America will wipe it out of exist 
ence. Let us furnish real music for our 
young folks—but no jazz.’ 

Among the interesting social affairs 
which made up a large part of the week 
= devoted by the biennial council of the 
= 4G. F. W. C, was the press banquet given 

on May 7 with Lessie Stringfellow Read 
of Fayetteville, Ark., editor of the Federa 
= tion News, as the guest of honor and Mrs 
= McCord Roberts, Atlanta press chairman, 
= as toastmaster. An appropriate musical 
program was rendered by the Metropolitan 
; Teather orchestra, directed by Buel B 
= Risinger, and seven pupils of Annie Mae 
= Coleman, who gave a dance in costume 
The second fat session of the Coun- 
cil was also enlivened by music under the 
supervision of Mrs. Charles Chalmers and 
Enrico Leide. Mrs. E. R. Hines led the 
singing of the glee club of the Georgia 
Normal and Industrial College of Milledge 
ville. Mrs. FE. E. Hoskinson of Evansville, 
Ind., who was sent to Atlanta by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Evansville to 
sing the songs written by Mrs. Albion 
Fellows Bacon in her pageant for Citizen 
ship Day, was greeted with much enthus 
iasm. Her superb voice was heard to ad 
vantage in the oratorio style of these songs 
entitled A Song of Liberty and A Song 
»f Columbia, Later, at the request of Mrs 
Winter, national president of the G. F. W 
C., Mrs. Hoskinson sang Home, Sweet 
Home. Mrs. W. O. Chears also sang a 
group by American composers 
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Junior Music CLus Paceant 


One of the most important musical af 
fairs of the after-opera season was the 
pageant presented by 100 members of the 
Atlanta Junior Music Club under the direc 
= ~=6 tion of Evelyn Jackson. The small mu 
= sicians acquitted themselves splendidly 
? Luella Everette, a talented musician and 
dancer, was Queen of the pageant and 
Lloyd Hatcher, who plays both piano and 
violin as well as sings, was King. Mary 
Grace Hogan and Kathleen Hogan, who 
are pupils of Mrs, William Claer Spiker, 
were seen in dance interpretations and 
Jaqueline Moore and her harp were very 
much enjoyed, 

The Junior Music Club is busy with 
plans for the convention to be held June 8 and 9. Evelyn 
Moore, chairman of the South Atlantic district of the Fed 
eration of Music Study Clubs and director of Junior clubs 
for Georgia, will preside over this meeting assisted hy Mamie 
Laura Moore of Cordele, Ga., assistant director for Georgia 
There will be delegations from each of the four States 
making up the South Atlantic District Florida will be rep 
resented by an entire orchestra and chorus from Jackson 
ville, as well as smaller delegations from other cities, Four 
or five hundred children musicians are expected to be present 
One of the features on the program wil! be a cello contest 
between Georgia and South Carolina. The first night will 
be devoted to a contest between interstate ex-winners and 
the second night will be devoted to contests to decide this 
year’s winners. 

Pupits’ RecitatS AND Notes or INTEREST. 


Kathryn Loftin Donald presented four of her younger 
pupils in recital at the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital No. 48 
They were Zoe Wells, Jane Green, Vella Marie Behm and 
Frances Guyton. 

The usual meeting of the Parent-Teacher’s Association 
of Grayson School was. marked by a splendid program in 

(Continued on page 29) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FATE BLAMED FOR FAILURE IN VIENNA OF 
HOLBROOKE’S OPERA, THE CHILDREN OF DON 


Mona Lisa, However, Proves Popular Success—Volksoper’s Crisis Settled—Those Bally Ballets—Polish Refugees 


Vienna, April 18.—The chief musical interest of this 
metropolis has been focussed upon operatic affairs during 
the last few weeks, and these affairs have not always been 
of a purely artistic nature. In view of the traditional 
theatrical! craze which is the inheritance of the Vienna 
populace, the personal affairs of their musical heroes concern 
them even more deeply, perhaps, than their achievements in 
the artistic field. The air has been full of theatrical rumors. 
There is, first of all, the severe situation of the Staatsoper 
which, according to an official statement given out two days 
ago, is now facing the most trying crisis in its history. 
The monthly deficit of the State Theaters has reached the 
formidable sum of a billion crowns, and there is no remedy. 
Worst of all, Dr. Zimmerman, the Austrian Commissioner 
of the League of Nations he is the present “boss” of 
Austria—is beginning to object to the enormous outlay 
caused by the State Theaters, and it is feared that his veto 
will seriously jeopardize their existence. 

Mona Lisa A Porutar Success, 

Meanwhile, the Staatsoper has revived Max von Schillings’ 
Mona Lisa, which had a successful run here seven years ago, 
and which has lost none of its effectiveness. At that time 
the title role had brought a personal success to Maria 
Jeritza who, in this part, exhibited for the first time her 
striking acrobatic abilities and her sensational dramatic 
methods. It may not be generally known that at the time 
Prof. von Schillings did not quite agree with these methods, 
his disapproval resulting in Jeritza’s ultimate renunciation 
of the role. The present revival did not boast of a Jeritza 
nor of a Bohnen, their roles being filled, ratheg ineffectively, 
hy Mme. Kappel and Alfred Jerger. Odcstvig, with a 
remarkably poetic interpretation of the tenor role, was the 
real star of the evening. He sang and acted beautifully, 
and his Giovanni was the true Renaissance nobleman. 

Vorksorer’s Crisis SETTLED. 

The Volksoper, though second to the Staatsoper in im- 
portance and public interest, had attracted even more atten- 
tion of late. Happily, the crisis of that house is settled once 
more. Weingartner remains director and an arrangement is 
said to have been reached which will not interfere with his 
extensive foreign tours. It has been the fourth or fifth 
“Weingartner crisis” at the Volksoper, and I am inclined 
to share the opinion of many critics who maintain that a 
definite settlement will not be possible until an efficient and 
conscientious co-director has been found to keep things to- 
gether while Weingartner is abroad. In short, there will 
have to be an arrangement similar to the Strauss-Schalk 
combination at the Staatsoper. Two days after the agree- 
ment had been reached, Weingartner was obliged to leave 
for Scandinavia, and there is no person of real authority 
to fill his place during his absence. Prior to his departure, 
his admirers took occasion to show their deep and lasting 
admiration for Felix Weingartner at a concert composed 
of his own works and given—somewhat prematurely—in 
honor of his forthcoming sixtieth birthday. Weingartner 
had graciously yielded the baton to young Leo Kraus, one 
of his conductors at the Volkscper whose conducting technic 
resembles Weingartner’s in a striking degree, even down 
to that famous little finger of the left hand. 

HoLprookKE—THE BurrFer. 

To revert to things operatic: the Volksoper crisis is 
settled, but it has claimed at least one victim. Josef Hol- 
brooke who came to Vienna to supervise and attend the 
Volksoper’s German premiére of his music drama, The 
Children of Don, may justly accuse fate for a goodly por- 
tion of his failure. Through a fatal coincidence it had 
been the acceptance of this very opera which had proven 
a stumbling block for Weingartner’s former associate, 
Gruder Guntram, and the press controversy which followed 
the latter’s dismissal had fostered a general prejudice against 
Holbrooke’s opera. The work, or rather its intended produc- 
tion, had for months previously been branded as a purely 
business transaction (which it may or may not have been, 
but which surely had nothing to do with the merits of the 
work), and weirdly humorous stories as to its abstruse plot 
had been spread in all Vienna theatrical cafés. Even before 
one note of his score was known, Holbrooke had become 
the laughing stock of a whole city. Thus the fate of the 
new opera was beyond doubt. 

WAGNERIAN AFTERMATH. 

Mind you, I do not for one moment claim Holbrooke to 

be a genius. He is not a genius, and I doubt whether he is 


even an exceptionally strong talent. I have come to know 
him closer in a personal way, however, and intimate acquain- 
tance explains many otherwise surprising features of his 
work. His genial personality, his musicianship, and his 
undaunted enthusiasm and idealism are beyond all doubt. 
And what I stated in the Musica, Courter last season, 
much to Josef’s ire, after hearing some of his orchestral 
music, still holds good, even though he may threaten to 
include your correspondent’s remarks in his militant little 
booklet on The Futility of Criticism. 

Yes, there is a quaint and lovable scent of Old Lavender 
about Holbroke’s music, indeed about his whole quaint per- 
sonality. He is a man of infinite fancy and of big ideas, 
but he lacks the creative genius 
to materialize his dreams. What 
he aims at is a Cymric Nibelun- 
gnring opera under the motto 
“Britannia Rules the Waves.” 
There are gods and demi-gods, 
a sort of baritonal Siegfried, a 
Loge, Hagen and a Sieglinde 
who gives birth to the Saviour 
of the Waves. There are wolves 
and priests, and a very talkative 


old Gurnemanz who is finally 
killed, much too late, by Sieg- 
fried II. And there is a music 


which is mortifyingly Wagnerian 
in melody and orchestration and 
which yet discloses a scholarly 
and sincere mind and a mastery 
of the orchestral colors. At the 
end it really soars to a fine cli- 
max when the little miniature 
Siegfried rises from the waves 
where bad old Hagen has thrown 
him. Here the apotheosis of the 
sea-governing Empire inspired 
Holbrooke to some music which 
is really splendid. Unfortunately 
it finds a tired audience. 

The symbolism of this plot (in 
which a doomed cauldron fills the 
part both of the Nibelung’s ring 
and of the Grail), clear as it 
may be to a British audience, 
completely passed the under- 
standing of the Viennese public 
and the weird happenings of the 
piece, treading the line where the 
sublime borders on the ridiculous, 
evoked an undesired hilarity at 
times. The Vienna critics, pre- 
judiced and bored, outdid each 
other in “humorous” comment on 
the opera—only one, and not the 
best one of the lot, took the trou- 
ble to search for its symbolic 
meaning. To the credit of the 
Volksoper it must be stated that 
the production was dignified, if 
not brilliant. Weingartner, after 
but two rehearsals, conducted 
with circumspection, and the set- 
tings were lovely, though the 
stage management left much to be 
desired. 

Six On One Day. 

After all, though Don is by 
no means a masterwork, it 
takes its rank with many native operas. And the spirit 
of local patriotism which many critics felt called upon to 
evince in connection with Holbrooke’s opera, was not 
altogether justified. There is worse native rubbish being 
produced in our concert halls and opera houses, without 
evoking such fits of antagonism. Many among Vienna’s 
critics still seem to cling to the old superstition that Eu- 
rope, and Vienna in particular (think of the days of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert!) has the monopoly on 
musical Kultur. Consequently any intruder on such Vien- 
nese prerogatives meets a hostile attitude. It is not chau- 
vinism, to be sure, but just provincialism. Thus they will 
proudly single out a specimen of mediocre foreign music, 
saying: “Can you imagine stuff like that being written in 


THE PRINCIPAL 





CLOSING SCENE FROM JOSEF HOLBROOKR’S OPERA, THE CHILDREN OF DON, 
as produced, for the first time in German, at the Vienna Volksoper. 





PARTICIPANTS 

JOSEF HOLBROOKE’S OPERA, 
at the Vienna Volksoper. Seated, from left to right: 
Weingartner who conducted the orchestra. 
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our proverbially musical country?” Well, I, for one, can, 
after hearing six musical productions on one day, as I did 
last week, 

TuHose Batty BALLets. 

There was, to start with, a matinee of Danced Dramas 
at the Carltheater, where an ambitious society lady hopped 
through three ballets of her own, to music of three Vien- 
nese authors. The thing lasted from three to six, and, 
after a short respite, your correspondent plunged into the 
evening’s concert schedule of five different musical affairs. 

A Sonata evening by those two brave pacemakers of 
unknown composers, Friedrich Wiihrer, pianist, and Wil- 
helm Winkler, cellist, contained no less than three novelties. 
Of these, I heard two: a sonata, op. 20, by Fritz Schreiber 
(sincere and solid music, but entirely Mahlerian in its es- 
sentials), and a sonata, op. 17, by Johanna Miiller-Hermann 

melodious and nice, but decidedly “feminine” music. What 
followed was a portion of a recital given by Clara Reiss 
(a very good pianist), a composition concert consisting of 
songs by Othmar Wetchy, who follows the trail of the 


IN THE GERMAN PREMIERE OF 
THE CHILDREN OF DON 
Josef Holbrooke and Felia 


French Impressionists with true German fervency and ardor ; 
a recital by Wilhelm Kempff, a decidedly unusual pianist 
who exhibited his: astounding ability at improvising on any 
given theme quoted by the audience (I heard a remarkable 
little Fantasia e Fuga based upon a theme from Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro); and a little later than nine o’clock 
your correspondent, rather exasperated by this time, reached 
the Grosser Musikvereinssaal just in time to hear the end 
of an orchestral concert given by Chester MacKee, a young 
American conductor resident in Paris, who had given a 
good account of himself with a concert earlier in the season. 
Comparisons Are Opious. 


The present concert was interesting in many respects. 
Young MacKee is an infinitely ambitious and diligent con- 
ductor, full of real American enthusiasm tempered by a 
modesty too much of it, perhaps, at times—and an absence 
of “nerve” (not nerves) which is not altogether American. 
What he lacks in authority, or self-confidence as yet, will 
surely come with increasing years, as in fact he shows a 
decided progress in this respect over his first Vienna con- 
cert. An additional interesting feature of his concert was 
the debut here of Jacques Jolas, a French-German-Amer- 
ican pianist, who played the Brahms B major concerto to 
MacKee’s sympathetic accompaniment and who created a 
really excellent impression two days later with a recital 
of his own when MacDowell’s Celtic Sonata (a terra in- 
cognita to Vienna concert goers), Scriabin’s fifth sonata, 
and a new and strongly Lisztian Fantasy by Dwight Fiske 
served as admirable vehicles for his remarkably refined and 
poetic interpretative powers. 

The piece de resistance of MacKee’s orchestral concert 
was a prelude to the .third act of a tragedy by a young 
American, Edmond Pendleton. He is a pupil of d’Indy but 
his piece rather points to German, principally Wagnerian 
influence. It is well orchestrated and a promising composi- 
tion. The thrice wise critics of the “I told you so” variety 
tore it to shreds. But these very same critics found a 
few kind non-committal words for the miserable Manon 
ballet by Heinrich Berté, danced by the lady mentioned. 
Way down in their hearts they knew very well that the 
Berté piece was a silly nonentity while the American piece 
was, to say the least, a serious attempt. 

Some Rea FREAKS FROM ABROAD. 


Sometimes, however, prejudices against foreign “artists” 
are well grounded. There was a recital by an English mez- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Motion 


Here the trumpets play one of the leading motives of the symphony in 
strong octaves accompanied only by the kettle drum. Then they suddenly leave 
off and the rhythm is taken up by the horns supported by clarinets and bas- 
soons. The effect is a horn effect. Neither the clarinets nor the bassoons are 
heard, though their absence would be felt if they were omitted. The passage is 
particularly instructive because of its simplicity, the most common faults of 
attempts at orchestration being thinness on the one hand and thickness on the 
other, and this latter is particularly true of jazz. 

This does not mean that there is lack of balance. There may be perfect 
balance and the music yet be too thin or too thick. This passage in Ex. 57 
for instance might be played by the whole orchestra, trombones, strings, wood, 
everything. The balance might be perfect, but the effect would be lost. 

Is it possible to teach the student when and where and why to do this or 
that or the other thing? No! All that one can do is to point out the good and 
bad that others have done—a few basic principles. It is quite impossible to 
lay down any rules for anything. 

Here, for instance, is a passage from Tristan, page 416 of the score, which, 
at first glance, appears to have somewhat the same character as the last Tschai- 
kowsky example. A closer examination shows that they have a different feel- 
ing, and the suitable treatment is altogether different. 


No Flutes 


Ex. 58 
Wood 
Brass = 
and Horns Trombones Trombones 
Vin. T& II 
Strings 





Basses 


The passage, treated in groups as it is, with the strongly doubled melody 
in three octaves, looks like Tschaikowsky, in whose work, however, will 
be found scarcely a single place with harmony so clearly sustained in the 
wood. There are no flutes in these wood chords. Reading from the top down 
the instruments are: oboe, clarinet, English horn, three basseons. All reeds, 
and all except the clarinets double-reeds. In the brass the trumpet has the 
top note, the trombone the bottom note, and on the middle notes the horns and 
trombones alternate. In the strings the violins have the top note, the violas 
and cellos the middle note, the basses the lowest note. 


Examples might be given without end and one hardly knows where to 
stop. There is always danger in tabulation, danger of giving the impression 
that the ground has been covered. The ground cannot be covered. No matter 
how long a book might be there would still be hundreds of possible effects 
that were not in it. It would seem, however, a good plan to give a few short 
passages from Tannhiuser to show Wagner’s early style, because this style is 
so eminently applicable to all sorts of popular music and semi-popular music. 
The first are taken from page 12 and page 19 of the orchestra score. ( Exs. 59 
and 60.) 





Ex. 59 
Horns 
Bassoons 
SP 
Strings aie ce ee 





These passages are very much alike. It is to be noted that in both cases 
the sustained harmony note is so placed that it will not interfere with the 
melody, and in both cases the cellos have the chromatic counterpoint.. In both 
cases there are only three elements: one melody, one counterpoint, one sus- 
tained harmony. 





Ex.60 + = — 





Cellos 





Basses & = 
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The student should bear that in mind. Nearly all successful music is built 
along those lines. Jazz, which is a general mix-up of a dozen mostly meaning- 
less improvised parts is dying for that very reason. Modernism is not taking 
the world by storm for the same reason. As soon as the melody is destroyed 
by embellishment, harmonic or contrapuntal, the common-sense, music-loving 
world turns its back on it. Wagner instinctively knew that, so did Beethoven 
and Brahms and Tschaikowsky, and even in their most advanced stages never 
allowed themselves to be enticed away from honesty, sincerity and simplicity. 

It is well to notice how the counterpoint and the melody clash in the last 
bar of Ex. 60. This is perfectly ordinary counterpoint and counterpoint such 
as any arranger, if he has not absorbed too much learning, will write without 
hesitation. But many students of harmony get into their heads notions of part 
writing that will make a thing like this look wrong to them. The general rule 
is, if the harmony and melody are correct, and the counterpoint flows naturally 
and fits the basic harmony, clashes will not matter. But the counterpoint must 
flow and must fit the basic harmony. An awkward sounding counterpoint is 
far worse than none at all. 

Examples 61 and 62, also from Tannhiuser, illustrate two forms of broken- 
chord accompaniments. These are both very common, and there are dozens of 
similar forms that the student may find for himself when he comes to need 
them. 


Ex. 64 
Flute, Oboe, Cl. 
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It is to be noted that these open or broken chords may be used at any time, 
at any speed, in any register, either high or low, above, below or within the 
harmony, and at any rhythm. Wagner, in the ride of the Walkiire, uses down- 
ward sweeping broken chords with five, six or seven notes to the beat. Ordi- 
narily in writing such things the composer has some feeling for the top and 
bottom notes that is not easy to explain, just as it is not easy to explain why, 
in ordinary waltz tempo, the top note of the accompanying chord is most fre- 
quently the third of the tonic, the seventh of the dominant. The only way to 
determine what is best is to hear it mentally. 


i 





Ex. 62 
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(To be continued next week) 
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BOSTONIANS FLOCK TO “POP” CONCERTS 


Agide Jacchia and the “Pops” Orchestra Greeted by Reco-d Audiences—Harvard Glee Club Announces Concerts 


Boston, Mass., May 27.-—Agide Jacchia and the “Pops” or- 
chestra have been greeted by record audiences during the first 
three weeks of the “Pops” season at Symphony Hall. These 
concerts, which afford the only opportunity to hear good mu- 
sic in Boston at this time of year, had several phases of in 
terest during the past week. Tuesday was Simmons College 
night, while Thursday brought the usual gay throng of Am 
herst alumni with their wives and sweethearts for the annual 
Amherst night. Needless to add, Mr. Jacchia, now fully re- 
covered from his recent indisposition, is conducting with 
his familiar ardors and abilities to the customary enthusiastic 
applause 

toston Conservatory Gives Pusiic Recirar 

A recital by students who have been enrolled in the Boston 
Conservatory from 1920 to the present, was given April 27 
at Steinert Hall. The program was as follows: Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, Bach, played by Leon Tumarkin; Le- 
gende, Wieniawski, played by Harold Doyle; Racconto, Che 
gelida manina, from La Boheme, Puccini, sung by Josepn 
Antonelli; a familiar Bach prelude and fugue, and etude, 


op 10, No. 2, Chopin, played by Catherine Carver; two 
movements from a Mozart sonata, played by Bruce Kress; 
prelude and fugue in E flat major, Bach, played by Bren- 
dan Kennan; Bolero, from I Vespri Siciliani, Verdi, sung 
by Iride Pilla; and Ballade in G minor, Chopin, played by 
Anna Weinberg. 

An audience of good size was very enthusiastic. Mr. 
Jacchia and his uncommonly able faculty are to be con- 
gratulated on the fine success of this concert. The perform- 
ance of these advanced pupils testified to the lofty ideals 
maintained at the Boston Conservatory. 

Harvarp Giee CLus ANNOUNCES CONCERTS 

The Harvard Glee Club announces three concerts at 
Symphony Hall for next season, on Thursday evenings, De- 
cember 13, February 14 and April 3. Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison will conduct as heretofore and the clubs will be as- 
sisted by the following admirable artists: Sigrid Onegin, 
mezzo-soprano; Lucrezia Bori, soprano, and Pablo Casals, 
cellist. Subscription to the series may be made to Dallas 
Blair Smith at the Music Building in Cambridge. a 





. . . 
“THE SPIRIT OF A 
“A musical bureau is more than the giving of concerts,” 
a prospectus signed by the leading Pacific Coast man 
our old friend L. E, Behymer of Los Angeles. “It 
is an activity, a living, breathing, palpitating thing with 
policies, traditions, integrity, honesty, institutions, methods, 
objectives and ideas, visions, good deeds, wise acts, fair 
thoughts, all rooted in its history, growth and develop- 
ment.” , 
rhis prospectus includes a number of testimonials from 
Pacific Coast musical clubs. But they are not needed by 
friends of Behymer to prove that he is what he is, and 
that his musical bureau is what he has made it and what 
he wants it to be. For thirty-seven years Behymer has 
been making things on the Pacific Coast. Thirty-seven 
years! A short time in New York; an age on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Thirty-seven years ago, in 1886, Los Angeles, Southern 
California, was hardly born. Los Angeles was a tiny town 
with a brick block, one hotel, one theater, and, within sight 
of the brick block, frame hovels, one-story shacks with 
false-fronts making them look like two-story buildings. It 
was but a step to the dry, dusty, unpaved roads of the Cali- 
fornia desert. The Santa Fe railroad wandered down from 
San Bernardino on a single track and stopped down by the 
dry Los Angeles river-bed. Up above San Bernardino 
was a little town called Redlands, a town consisting of 
nothing but acres of orange and olive groves with few 
trees more than four or five years old, irrigated by means 
of water flowing down from the Bear Valley through open 
ditches, from which the planters were permitted by law 
to draw water during certain hours on certain days only. 

On the way down, the train would stop at a still smaller 
town, now known as Pasadena. It was then known, unless 
memory fails us, as the lowa Colony. Anyhow, it had an 
“opry house,” the Lowe “Opry House,” long since aban- 
doned -because the town grew the other way, not at all the 
way the original promoters expected it to grow. 

Behymer in those days was selling books—clerk in a book 
store—at least that is our memory of it (it is all a long 
time ago. Later on he became treasurer and ticket seller 
of the Mason Opera House in Los Angeles, and while there 
started in the concert managing business by bringing out a 
few artists. Then he resigned from the Mason Opera 
House and opened his bureau. 

Very scon afterwards he joined with Harley Hamilton, 
leader of the Mason Opera House Orchestra, in organizing 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, which he managed 
for a number of years. More than that, he actually took 
money out of his own pocket to make up a deficit for the 
orchestra, Great old times! The orchestra players (per- 
mitted by the Union to make special rates) received one dol- 
lar (or was it two?) for each rehearsal and six dollars 
for the concert. The concerts were once a month, six in 
the season, and rehearsals once a week, Tuesday mornings, 
with an extra one on Friday morning, the day of the concert. 

Not a fruitful field for concert management. It took a 
grit like Behymer's to go at it at all, and grit to stick to it 
through the many bad years, sometimes so bad that loans 
had to be made to tide over the summer and keep going 
till the next season. There was even once a benefit to 
help out the only manager who was making concerts possi- 
ble in Southern California. 

Not a fruitful field—but Behymer made it so. The story 
of his service to the Pacific Coast, when it is told in full, 
will be the story of making clubs where there were none; 
of making a musical spirit where nobody was even thinking 
of it; of making a market for concert artists; of making 
auditoriums where they could appear. “Bee,” as his friends 
affectionately call him, is a good speaker, a tireless worker, 


Say 
ager, 
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a first rate pioneer promoter. He has, over and over again, 
talked to gatherings of people who might be interested in 
culture and made them see the importance of it. 

Sometimes he has received recognition, but more often 
he has been thought of as merely a manager whose only 
activity has consisted in engaging and selling artists. Very 
easy it sounds. And today perhaps it is easy. But it was 
not in those old days. It was not even ten or fifteen years 
ago. Few people except some of those who were actually 
on the spot in the old days have any idea of it or them. 
We see California today, made, rich, thriving, populated, 
and it is easy to forget the speed with which it has grown. 

Behymer has always kept pace with this growth. Nay, 
more than that, he has always been ahead of the growth. 
He has, actually, made musical Southern California, and his 
influence has extended over the mountains into Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, and north to San Francisco and Sacramento, 
What is done there today is largely the result of what Be- 
hymer has done in the past. And he is still at it. May 
he long continue! 


D’Alvarez Sails 


We stood on the deck of a great ocean liner recently— 
Mme. D’Alvarez, the eminent contralto, and the writer, who 
had been sent to interview her. Having finished a busy 
concert tour of the United States, the diva, who has con- 
quered several continents with her art and magnetism, was 
about to sail for England. 

“Only a few special concerts which are arranged for me 
in London and elsewhere in England in early June, and 
then a rest before I begin work in preparation of next 
season’s programs. I will spend some time in London and 
Paris in research work of song literature before returning 
to America, where I am to have a very busy season, my 
managers, Evans & Salter, tell me,” said the singer. 

We talked of many things as one delights to do when 
conversing with so intelligent and versaile a woman as is 
this great artist. She is brimful of ideas and ideals, and is 
an authority on other things than her art. In speaking of 
ideals, she said: “Ideals are the rainbows of our hopes— 
the castles in the air of our existence—the foundations of 
our being. Ideals emanate from within. They are the 
silent voices of the soul seeking expression through mortal 
instrumentalities. Human nature is the treasure house of 
ideals—that is why I maintain so profound an interest in 
each and every phase of it. I have traveled the world and 
observed much and have tested my ideals in the school of 
experience, so I can depend upon them. 

“America,” she declared, “brings out the best because the 
climate and the people demand it. America squeezes all you 
have and makes you as great as you care to be. It is the 
most stimulating country,” she continued, “our lives are 
foreordained. We ought not to offend nature or destiny by 
conscious effort to promote oneself. If everyone should 
insist on accomplishing one good deed a day, this world 
would be a paradise. One must understand life outside 
her own and with appreciative insight, then she will know 
the real meaning of her song. While it is something to 
have a beautiful singing voice; still there are hundreds of 
beautiful voices that express nothing. It is the heart, intelli- 
gence and the soul giving coloring to the song picture that 
enable a great voice to carry its message to the heart of 
the listener. Artists would be greater if they put aside all 
notion of personal power. To be a great singer the artist 
must be a woman first of all and feel as a woman feels. I 
cannot imagine the greatest art coming from anyone who 
is not overwhelmed with the message. A truly great voice 
or power to move an audience cannot come from anything 
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but a rich and responsive nature. The one thing needed 
in order that a singer may become an artist is inspiration.” 
There were others awaiting interviews, and friends of the 
diva desiring a few words, many adieus to be said and short 
remaining time, so expressing our thanks and wishing her 
bon voyage, the writer departed with the fervent hope of 
having the pleasure of interviewing this remarkable woman 
again. - ee 2 


Farewell Dinner for Gigli 


On Tuesday evening, May 22, a farewell dinner was 
given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Beniamino Gigli, in the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Astor, by George MacDonald. 
Among the eighty guests were Police Commissioner and 
Mrs. Enright, Hon. Miguel Angel Duque de Estrada, Hon 
John A. Harris, Colonel and Mrs. Rhinelander Waldo, Hon. 
and Mrs. Louis Henri Junod, Major and Mrs, Alberto Par- 
reras, Col. Walter Scott, Prof. Enrico Rosati, Mme. Marie 
Kousnezoff, Mabel McKinley Baer, Hon. Mrs. Francis M. 
Hugo, Henry W. Dearborn, Margaret Wilson, John Charles 
Thomas, Helen Hobson, Edward Lankow, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Longone, Lulu G. Breid, 
Lieut. Commander R. Villegas and staff of officers of 
cruiser Cuba. 

After dinner, Gigli and Thomas sang a duet from La 
Forza del Destino, and several solos. Additional numbers 
were contributed by Edward Lankow and Helen Hobson, the 
promising young soprano. The musical program closed 
with a duet from Cavalleria Rusticana, rendered by Gigli 
and Miss Hobson. 

Gigli’s last appearance this season was at the Evanston 
Festival on May 30. On June 5 he will sail on board the 
S. S. Colombo and will spend the summer months at his 
home at Recanati, Italy, returning early in October for a 
concert tour before the opening of the opera season here. 





Borowski Wins North Shore Prize 

Chicago, May 27 (by telegram)—Felix Borowski, com- 
poser, critic, and president of the Chicago Musical College, 
was awarded the $1,000 prize offered annually by the North 
Shore Music Festival for his orchestral composition, Youth. 
President Frederick W. Chamberlain of the Festival Asso- 
ciation presented him with the check on the stage of the 
Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., where the festival con- 
certs are held. The judges for the contest were George W. 
Chadwick, Henry Hadley and Gustav Strube. Forty-seven 
compositions were submitted and five selected for the final 
contest. These five were played for the judges by Fred- 
erick Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
review of all of them, together with a full report of the 
festival, will be published in the next issue of the MusIcaL 
Courter. R. D. 


Skilton Composes Violin Sonatina 


A sonatina in three movements for violin and piano, by 
Charles Sanford Skilton, of the University of Kansas, 
will shortly be issued by a Middle Western publishing 
house. It was written for the fifteenth birthday of the 
composer's younger daughter to whom it is dedicated, and 
is of no great technical difficulty. The last movement 
is an Indian Hunting Dance with an unusual treatment of 
the violin, which bids fair to rival the composer’s other 
Indian compositions now popular. This movement has al- 
ready been arranged for orchestra by the composer and is 
being played on tour by the Little Symphony of Kansas 
City, under N. De Rubertis. 


Mabelanna Corby Songs Heard 


On the evening of May 9 a concert was given in the 
Ashland School Auditorium, East Orange, N. J. A feature 
of the program was the appearance of Mabelanna Corby, 
who played piano accompaniments for some of her com- 
positions. Among the Corby songs listed were: Trio, Love's 
Awakening, Boat Song, Prayer and Dawn (all from When 
— Sang), Would You, Joyous Youth and In Flanders 

ields, 





Hazel Bachschmid Engagements 
Hazel Bachschmid, soprano, has just returned from fill- 


ing engagements in Winchester, Harrisonburg, Staunton, 
Charlottesville, Lexington and Buena Vista, Va. 
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FIRST PERFORMANCES AT BELASCO THEATER, NEW YORK, IN DECEMBER 
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YOU AND GOOD WISHES.” PRODUCTION and a small orchestra. 


The Chinese Willow Plate Story 


OPERA, DRAMA, MARIONETTES, PANTOMIME 
DANCING, AND THE KALEIDOSCOPE-NOUVEAU 


UNITED IN THE MOST NOVEL AND ORIGINAL ARTISTIC 
ENTERTAINMENT EVER PRESENTED 


All on a large scale so that the largest seating capacities are available for the crowds which will 
welcome THE CHINESE WILLOW PLATE STORY. 

Scenery, costumes, music, complete investiture of a Broadway production portrayed so as to be suit- 
able for the best concert courses. 




















Fifth Season — Available East of Denver 


Two Notable Novel Programs 
Original Tony Sarg’s Marionettes 


NEW PLAYS: RED RIDING HOOD — HANSEL AND GRETEL 


A Double Bill intended for Matinee Performances. To be produced in 
Boston, Mass., in October. 


D Ms “The settings and lighting effects would have 
on ulxo e done credit to Urban’s best scenery at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The forest scene, 
: when the curtain first went up, looked like 
The Old Favorite another version of Maxfield Parrish’s ‘Circe,’ ” 
says one of New York’s most prominent critics 
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Maud Gray, which counts among the 
curiosities of my career as a concert-goer and critic by 
virtue (7?) of its remarkable silliness. And, still worse, 
a Wagner concert by an English—or American?—tenor (the 
kind who are usually heralded as coming “from the Royal 
Opera Covent Garden” or “from the Metropolitan Opera 
House”), at which people screamed with hilarity at the 
unfortunate debutant’s ridiculous vocal stunts, And a piano 
recital by a supposedly American girl pianist named Tosca 
Tolces, who has hardly progressed beyond the preliminaries 
of an artist’s career. 

Real interest, however, attached to a piano recital by 
Violet Clarence, who gave a charming selection of rarely 
heard old English music by Byrd, John Bull and Arne, in 
addition to the delightful dance for harpsichord by Delius, 
and a little impressionist piece called Forest in Autumn, by 
her husband, John a Becket Williams. 

Potisu Rerucers. 

Old music has been conspicuously represented on the pro 
grams of some vocal concerts recently. Hans Duhan, who 
is apparently at a loss to find new features for his numerous 
annual song recitals (as for living authors, he seems to 
shun the real moderns and hardly penetrates beyond some 
of Erich Korngold’s more popular pieces), introduced a 
pleasing innovation with a program devoted mainly to old 
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German folk songs, some of them in the Brahms arrange 
ments; and Emmy Heim sang old German sacred songs, 
as well as folk songs, German, French and Czech. Fried- 


rich Brodersen, a leading baritone of the Munich Opera, 
was a sad disappointment. He sang Schubert's Winter 
Journey cycle with a harsh, dry voice and with a crude and 
typically Teuton vocalization. 

It is with particular pleasure that I refer to the decidedly 
artistic work of a Swiss a capella organization termed So- 
Motet et Madrigal. They are a small band of Polish 
who cuteven at Lausanne in 1916, under the 
Henryk Opienski, and who have attained a 
remarkable finish of ensemble. Their work is similar to that 
of the English Singers who charmed Vienna last year, but 
perhaps superior to the latter as regards the quality of the 
individual voices. Their program, comprising Palestrina, 
Hassler, Jannequin and some lovely old Polish Christmas 
Carols, was a rare treat, not soon to be forgotten. 

Pau. Becuert 
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Rochester Offers Splendid Instrumental 
Courses 


The teaching of instrumental music in the public schools 
of Rochester has become widely known throughout the 
country; school superintendents and school authorities from 
many cities visit Rochester to see this work in actual opera- 
tion during the public school year. Jay Wharton Fay, under 
whose supervision public school instrumental music is taught 
in Rochester's schools, was a year ago made chairman of a 
special committee of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
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ference, and the report, which Mr. Fay-presented this year 
at the Cleveland meeting of the Conference, gives the most 
comprehensive information about the status of public school 
instrumental music in this country which has been available. 
Mr. Fay wrote more than 200 personal letters and sent out 
5,000 questionnaires, to which he received full and informative 
replies. His report shows a census roll of 1,600 names of 
teachers in direct contact with professional musical work as 
performers on or teachers of various instruments. It is 
estimated that one in every four music supervisors through- 
out the country has this instrumental contact. 

Mr. Fay is in charge of the courses for teachers of public 
school instrumental music in the Eastman School of Music. 
The prestige which the work under his supervision in the 
Rochester schools has gained attracts wide interest from 
teachers and candidates for teachers’ positions all over the 
country. The Rochester schools, through the generosity of 
George Eastman, have been supplied by the Eastman School 
of Music with band and orchestral instruments to the num- 
ber of 498, including French horns, oboes, bassoons, as well 
as all other types of band and orchestral instruments. These 
are loaned to worthy and interested pupils and instruction is 
furnished by a corps of competent teachers, under supe rvision 
of Mr. Fay. There are in Rochester sixty classes in or- 
chestral instruments each week, averaging eight students to 
a class, besides seventy classes in violin and many classes 
in piano. There are eight bands and thirty orchestras in- 
cluding a massed orchestra of 125 players. 

Mr. Fay offers three courses at the present summer session 
of the Eastman School which opens June 25 and closes July 
28: One course in Organization and Conducting ; one course 
in Stringed Instruments, and one course in Bz and and Per- 
cussion Instruments. The emphasis one year is laid on 
orchestral instruments, the following year on band instru- 
ments; Mr. Fay’s plan is such that a two-year course at 
the Eastman School summer session prepares the student 
for all phases of public school instrumental teaching and 


supervision, provided, of course, such student has some 


preliminary knowledge of music ‘and performance. In the 
summer session a band or orchestra is organized. At the 
last summer session of the Eastman School Mr. Fay pre 


sented a large orchestra in a full symphonic program at the 
close with signal success. 

The conference of supervisors at Cleveland devoted a 
preponderance of time and attention to public school instru- 
mental music; it was plain that all over the country there 
is deep public interest and wide demand for this department 
of work. Since this development has been so prompt and 
preparation by public school supervisors for its proper con- 
duct of so recent origin, there is a far greater demand for 
competent teachers and supervisors than can be at present 
filled. The educational authorities of the country realize 
this and the music schools are beginning to realize it. 

Mr, Fay's contact with educational conditions all over the 
country, which is a result of his year’s work in his chair- 
manship, gives him a broad viewpoint from which to survey 
the proper training to offer those who are preparing to enter 
this field of teaching. At the Eastman School he has the 
advantage of being able to give his summer session students 
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benefit of illustrations of method work and class conduct 
and performance by classes of public school pupils. 

Here is a department of public school instruction prepara- 
tion for which demands the training which only those who 
have themselves been pioneers in experience can give. Among 
such instructors Mr. Fay occupies a prominent place. His 
courses at the Eastman School summer session promise to 
attract students from all parts of the country. 


Harriet Ware’s Opera Performed 

Undine, Harriet Ware’s opera, was given its first per- 
formances on the stage at the Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, May 19 and 21. It had previously been performed 
many times in concert form. Her new American opera is 
now assured of performance in New York next season, an 
event sure to win great interest. 

Her young pupil, Zanetta Marilla, sang beautifully at a 
musicale given by The Musical Club, her songs consisting 
of Ware’s Iris, The Call of Radha, Hindoo Slumber Song 
and Stars, the composer at the piano. Mrs. Daniel Nye is 
another fine singer who studies with Miss Ware and will be 
heard next season, 

At the Broad Street Theater, Philadelphia, The Contem- 
porary introduced Harriet Ware, pianist and composer, and 
John Barnes Wells, who together appeared in Ware songs 
and piano works, and won many encomiums from public 
and press, A local paper devotes a column to the affair, 
mentioning her poetic nature and vivid imagination, her 
charming themes, musical embroidery, melodic curves, deli- 
cate coloring and light or deep feeling. “She appears to 
have been moved to the depths of her being, however, by 
Joyce Kilmer’s Stars; into this song she has poured her 
soul and expressed her feeling in a lofty and dignified 
manner,” said this paper. Mention is also made of Miss 
Ware’s comments on the conditions and environments affect- 
ing her compositions, and the enjoyment this gave. 


Ferraro’s Artists Sing Openshaw’s Ballad 

The following letter is self-explanatory. When a busy 
teacher takes the times and trouble to write his praise 
of any one song it must have impressed him most forcibly, 
as a decidedly worth while number. 


In regard to the song, Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, I am 
pleased to advise that my artist-pupils have had occasion to use this 
song quite extensively as you will notice from the following few 
instances, 

H. R. Hamilton, a young baritone of very promising voice, sang 
it lately in Malba to members of high theatrica standing at 
the residence of Mr. iuack, connected with the Keith interests, 

Ruth Froleen soprano, sang it with success at a concert in Bayonne, 
N. J. e Musicat Courier on March 8 already wrote about her 
work as oy artist pupil of mine, 

Marion Strumskis, a promising dramatic soprano, who will soon 
give her grand opera debut, is studying it with me and will present 
it at a concert, April 8, Worcester, Mass. 

Theresa Steward, another artist pupil of mine, will sing it at 
the Gardener School, 11 East Fifty-first street, New York City, on 
May 5, at a special concert, 

(Signed) Carmen Ferraro. 











Cecile « Horvath 


AROUSES UTMOST ENTHUSIASM AMONG 











CRITICS, AUDIENCES, and LOCAL MANAGERS 











BOSTON.—“Ranks AMONG THE MOST IN- 











TERESTING OF THE PIANISTS who have ap- 
pat here this season.”—Christian Science Monitor, 


Dec. 18, 1922. 


ste RWHELMED HER LISTENERS. There 
was no matching Mme. de Horvath as a pianist of 
intelligence and sensibility, quick to the piano as an 
instrument of song as well as an instrument of per- 
cussion.”—Boston Evening Transcript, Dec. 18, 1922 

PHILADELPHIA.—“A pianist of WIDELY 
RECOGNIZED PROFICIENCY. Played brilliantly 
and was vigorously applauded.”—Public Ledger, Jan. 
16, 1923. 

“Sympathetic touch and brilliant technique brought 
forth appeals for many encores.”—Evening Bulictin, 
Jan. 16, 1923. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—“Charmed her listeners 
and brought forth ENDLESS APPLAUSE.”—Wil- 
liamsport Sun, March 2, 1923. (Re-engaged for next 
season.) 

SEWICKLEY, PA.—“Among the VERY BEST 
of all the fine artists they have had there. Am 
going to get you more dates on the strength of that 
wonderful performance.”—James A. Bortz, Pitts- 





burgh. 















LINDSBORG, KANS.—“PIANO RECITAL OF 
CECILE DE HORVATH A PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS.” (Heading.)—Bethany Messenger, March 
17, 1923. 

“Due to the glowing press tributes accorded this 
artist expectations were naturally high but Mme. de 
Horvath MORE THAN FULFILLED THESE 
EXPECTATIONS.”—Lindsborg News-Record, 
March 16, 1923. 

OKLAHOMA CITY.—“With her first number she 
had COMPLETELY WON HER AUDITORS. 
Delicate and MARVELOUSLY BEAUTIFUL 
TOUCH, unerring technique and brilliancy, showing 
a fine conception of the subtleties of the piano, its 
dramatic scope and emotional variety."—Daily Okla- 
homan, March 16, 1923. 

“Touch of EXQUISITE BEAUTY, COMPLETE 
COMMAND OF TONE SHADING.”—Oklahoma 
City Times, March 16, 1923. 

ARKADELPHIA, ARKANSAS.—“An artist 
whose soul has been touched with the DIVINE 
SPARK. CANNOT RECALL AN OCCASION 
WHEN AN ARTIST MORE THOROUGHLY 
CAPTIVATED an audience. There never was heard 
oe beautiful tone.”—Siftings-Herald, March 21, 
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“THE BEST RECITAL 
WE EVER HEARD” 


Deems ‘Taylor, the distinguished music 
critic, in his review of the events of the 
past season in the New York World, Sunday, 
May 13, 1923, says: 

















‘‘We have been looking back over the season, 
evoking the musical events that we remember 
with the greatest pleasure. They make a 
queerly assorted collection as they emerge from 
forgetfulness, a jumble of pictures and sound- 
memories, some blurred, some sharp, some 
assuming a retrospective importance that they 
did not at all possess at the time of their 
happening, and with no common bond of 
apparent order or logic beyond the fact that 
we. tine to think of them. . 2°. i. 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN ‘*Music is a sensitive art and an essentially spon- PAUL KOCHANSKI 


Violinist 














Pianist taneous one. 


THE BEST RECITAL WE EVER HEARD WAS IN 
A DRAWING ROOM ONE NIGHT WHEN PAUL 
KOCHANSKI and ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN PLAYED 
WHAT THEY FELT LIKE PLAYING TO SOME 
PEOPLE WHO WANTED TO HEAR IT; AND IT 
HAS SPOILED US FOR ALL OTHERS.” 





SEASON 1923-1924 NOW BOOKING 





For Terms and Dates Address GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
DUO-ART RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO VOCALION RED RECORDS 
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MAKING SONG PROGRAMS 
By Ursula Greville 


Of the making of the program there is no end, but as an 
interpreter of modern song | am fast coming to the opinion 
that it is better to arrange songs rather with a view to 
showing that the moderns have something to say, even 
when placed against the masterpiece of another genera- 
tion 
The ideal sort of program is one which follows a definite 
plan. I remember when I made my first program I was 
awfully proud of it, for I was like the young novelist with 
her first novel, I put into it all I knew. It was a queer 
sort of debut. A Friend had promised that his car should 
come to fetch me, and it did not come, and I stood out in 
the middle of the country road trying so hard to be un- 
afraid. When I should have been on the platform, 1 was 
twenty minutes from Aeolian Hall and without my con- 
cert frock. I do not remember ever getting my things on 
All I recollect of that concert was the singing of the Queen 
of the Night’s aria, mechanically counting the number of 
lights at the bottom of the hall. Sometimes there were 
three, sometimes there were five, and sometimes they didn’t 
seem to exist at all. After which I sang the three arias 
from Tosca, Butterfly and Boheme, all as a group, and fin- 
ished up my concert with a group of modern English songs. 

Now this program was bad because it was formed merely 
as a display program, but how very hurt I was when 
Leigh Henry, one of our most erudite critics, took me to 
task on the subject. I thought I knew all there was to be 
known on the subject, which tells you just my state of ig- 
norance. Still I went to see him, and he very kindly gave 
me a few lessons in the real making of programs of a cer- 
tain conventional mode. One program which we gave as a 
lecture recital showed the growth of the aria from the folk- 
song period down to Stravinsky, and that is the way to do 
opera on the concert platform. Some day I hope to do that 
lecture in America, for I believe it would be of more 
interest here than at home. 

No Lecrures ror THEM. 

At home, the people refuse to come to a lecture. They 
know already all there is to be known and are therefore 
unwilling to attend lectures unless under the auspices of 
some learned society to make things as easy for them as 
possible—which brings me to my thought on the subject. 
After Mr. Leigh Henry's lectures to me, personally, on 
program-making, I followed his ideas pretty closely, and 
there has always been a raison d'etre for everything I 
did. There is an enormous amount in group titles. For 
example, at my first American concert I wanted to give an 
example of the new technic that is demanded of a new 
singer. The only way in which it is possible to judge of 
its value as an art product is to place it alongside one of 
the greatest examples of the classics. Therefore, in singing 
Mozart’s Ah lo so, with its lovely phrasing (so rarely exe- 
cuted as Mozart intended it, but when done perfectly a 
joy alike to singer, audience, and critic), followed by Egon 
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Wellesz’ wordless Aurora; I not only gave the critics a 
chance to judge me on something I knew perfectly, but 
also a chance from that one known thing so that they 
could get a shrewd idea of the value of the rest of the 
work, By the way, if I could have my way I would make 
every high soprano learn Wellesz’ song as an exercise. It 
is even more difficult than the aria from act two of 
Stravinsky’s Nightingale. With Wellesz’ Aurora there are 
no words; the tessitura is high and the accompaniment is 
such (when there is any) that it is calculated to put the 
singer off pitch if possible. However, as a study I can 
imagine nothing finer in the world. It will be a proud 
day for me when I can sing the thing perfectly myself. 
But by that time someone else will have written some other 
song, though I cannot at this moment conceive anything 
more difficult. 
GoL¥ AND SonGs. 

I am afraid I have wandered, not from my point, but 
round it a little as I do when playing golf. I know nothing 
of golf and care less, but I would rather spend a stroke 
or two arranging my ball on the putting green, so that the 
final shot must go home, than essay a hit which may or 
may not be lucky. 

But to return to the subject of programs. I have come 
to the conclusion that the greatest service singers can do 
for modern songs is to sing them alongside the classics. 
Today, many of our modern English composers despise 
coloratura singing (not to speak of coloratura singers), and 
yet some of the most wonderful music in the world comes 
under the heading of coloratura. I have a great affection 
for it because it is so difficult to do, and when perfectly 
done is such enormous fun and can be made to express so 
very much. 

Can anything more fascinating be imagined than the 
varied emotions to be expressed in the Queen of the Night's 
two arias, or the fioritore of the Coq D’Or? Be that as 
it may, there seem to be few worth while modern colora- 
tura songs. So that I really feel that for the enjoyment 
of the audience a program which is primarily meant to ex- 
press the modern spirit should run something in this wise: 





SS BO BOO occ coskveh sd tebass sex d ov 0sadicesstesadéisees Ford 
WOMROIRs 40650005098 e0068 eevesmbhobeesoonscessereetus Felix Ward 
I Attempt (from Love's Sickness)............:+eeeeeeeecees Purcell 
Se ee OUND, cvs op renec cee datesestiovcelisee Armstrong Gibbs 
i an Ts os 66.4506 an chat cave épedesehs 6 cba Martin Shaw 
PET PEELS 2 bc dcnadbecd oe Set pnnedtd'd 006.0460600000RK" Traditional 
Laughing Rose... ....Edgar Baintor 
Pee ee BRS 0s 000 ekseesebes 25405 Cnedeoorsecocsocee Purcell 





And this plan can be followed out by substituting the 
great German and French classics where I have indicated 
Old English. 

There would be certain people who would grumble, but 
there are always a certain number of those to combat in 
any undertaking. And I believe modern music would have 
its real chance in that way. Since people would come to 
hear their old favorites and would have the new things as 
the necessary pill to be swallowed before receiving the 
jam, in a very short time the new things on the program 
would become familiar and people would realize that, far 
from hating modern music, their hatred was against any- 
thing new, and not really dislike for the actual music it- 
self. The mere fact that one is willing to back one’s opin- 
ion of the moderns by submitting them to the severest test 
of all, according to many of the followers of the old tradi- 
tions, is in itself a factor for a successful issue since there 
is no atmosphere of strain induced, and providing the pro- 
grams are chosen with due regard to variety, success will 
follow. And it matters Tittle how audiences are introduced 
to modern music, so long as they really do have a chance 
to hear it. 


Florence A. Gwynne Gives Recital 


August Fraemcke’s pupil at the New York College of 
Music, Florence A. Gwynne, gave a piano recital in Carne- 
gie Chamber Music Hall on May 11, which attracted an 
audience completely filling the auditorium. She opened with 
Mendelssohn's Variations Serieuses, continued with Mac- 
Dowell’s Sonata Eroica, and followed this with studies by 
Chopin, the Minute Waltz and Scherzo in C sharp minor. 
These she played with accuracy, expression and brilliancy, 
all these qualities being combined in the scherzo. Short 
pieces by Goldmark, including his Gavotte in F sharp minor, 
Turkey in the Straw (Guion), Country Gardens (Grainger) 
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and Liszt’s twelfth Hungarian rhapsody, with several en- 
cores, completed her well planned program. There is 
warmth, spontaneity and very musical expression in Miss 
Gwynne’s playing, all of which combines to hold her audi- 
ence, and reflects great credit on her teacher, Mr. Fraemcke. 


Gunster Now with R. E. Johnston 


Frederick Gunster, who has been termed “An American 
singer of whom America may justly be proud,” has signed 
a contract with R. E. Johnston, effective July 1. Mr. 
Gunster has won recognition in recital and oratorio. In the 





FREDERICK GUNSTER 


classics, in the music of modern composers ranging from 
the art song to the ballad, or delightful dialect and folk 
songs—particularly the Negro spirituals which he is said 
to sing inimitably—Mr. Gunster is master of his art. 

Mr. Gunster has been fortunate in having the critics 
throughout the country agree as to his excellent voice and 
artistry. The New York Tribune summed up his qualities 
as follows: “Vocal power and sensuous beauty of timbre, 
exquisite taste, crystal enunciation, a fine sense of line, and 
unusual intelligence.” The Philadelphia Record’s opinion 
may be quoted in one short statement: “He is at all times 
wonderfully appealing ;” the Detroit Free Press said: “He 
sang his way into the hearts of his hearers.” 


Newark Raising $50,000 for Free Concerts 


A campaign to raise $50,000 by popular subscription for 
a series of free concerts in the Newark parks this summer 
by the Newark Philharmonic Concert Band is now under 
way. It opened with a dinner meeting at Achtel-Stetter’s, 
Newark, on the evening of Monday, May 14. Henry W. 
Egner, Jr., chairman of the citizens’ committee, which is 
in charge of the campaign, presided. Inspirational talks 
were given by Mr. Egner, Dr. Edward Schaaf, president 
~t. Newark Philharmonic Concert Band Association, and 
others, 

The movement originated among a group of citizens. It 
was felt that the $5,000 annually appropriated by the city 
government for summer. park band concerts was utterly 
inadequate to meet the demand and that, on account of the 
need of holding down the tax rate, it would be inadvisable 
at this time to.ask for an increase in the appropriation. 

k Philharmonic Concert Band was organized 


The Newar, 
with ninety men on the available list. The full strength 


* of the band in its public appearances is sixty pieces. 


The band has been rehearsing for several months under 
the direction of Carl Bethel, an able and experienced band- 
master. Its work has already been commented upon in 
words of high commendation by qualified critics. The plan 
is to give eight concerts weekly, matinee and evening, during 
July and August. 

Leading citizens of Newark are enthusiastically behind 
this movement. The chairman of the citizens’ committee, 
Mr. Egner, is a well known lawyer, prominent in musical 
and fraternal affairs. Up to recently he was the head of 
the Tall Cedars of Lebanon of the United States. The 
treasurer, C. W. Feigenspan, well known in financial circles, 
is president of one of Newark’s large banks, The Federal 
Trust Company. Especially good work is being done by 
the women’s division of the campaign, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs, J. D. Berry, Jr., prominent club woman and 
vice-chairman of the Essex County Republican Committee. 
Other leading club women are with her on the executive 
committee, which is as follows: Louis V. Aronson, Carl 
Bannwart, Mrs. J. D. Berry, Jr., Sol. Berla, J. Victor 
D’Aloia, Mrs. Wells P. Eagleton, John Enstice, Mrs. 
Theodore Faulks, Mrs. William H. Osborne, J. Herbert 
Reid, Mrs. L. H. Robbins, Edward Schaaf, Louise Shugard, 
J. Isabelle Sims, Louise Westwood and William Wiener. 

The mayor of Newark, Frederick C. Breidenbach, is 
honorary chairman of the citizens’ committee. 


Reéngagements Continue for Mrs. Lawson 


Among the late April and early May engagements filled 
by Franceska Kaspar Lawson are the following: April 24, 

ew Cumberland, W. Va.; 26, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon, W. Va.; 28, Broadders College, Phi- 
lippi, W. Va.; May 1, Cumberland, Md.; 2, Frostburg, Md.; 
5, Walnut Lane School, Germantown, Philadelphia. Four 
of these appearances were reéngagements, and the Philippi 
date marked the fourth time Mrs. Lawson had sung there. 
Following the soprano’s concert in Cumberland, The Cum- 
berland Daily News stated: “Mrs. Lawson possesses a voice 
of rare charm and range and her selections were well 
received by the appreciative auditors.” 


Chapman Concert Company Closes Tour 

The Chapman Concert Company, of which William R. 
Chapman is the head, recently closed a successful tour of 
twenty-seven concerts in three New England States. The 
assisting artists were Lottice Howell, soprano, of the Hin- 
haw Opera Company, and Kola Levienne, Russian cellist, 
who was the assisting artist with Chaliapin on his recent 
concert tour. Mr. Chapman is well known for his successful 
direction of the Maine Festivals. 


Easton to Sing in New Orleans 


Florence Easton has been a as gs by the New Orleans 

Philharmonic Society for a in that city on October 

- ane. ~~ Easton will fill engagements en route from 
ew Yor! 
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RAVINIA OPERA : 1923 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Chicago, Illinois 
LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President and Director of THE RAVINIA COMPANY 


**Ravinia’s Opera has taken its proper place in } 


any authentic list of Chicago’s artistic assets.” 








Annual Season of Ten Weeks of Opera and Concerts in the World-Famous Al Fresco Theatre 
Opens June 23rd and Ends September 3rd 


OME WEEKS SINCE, in my capacity as 
President and Director of The Ravinia 
Company, I issued to the newspapers of 

Chicago and vicinity what I described as a ‘‘fore- 
word to the annual prospectus.” In thus, seem- 
ingly, ‘‘rushing the season,” I was animated by 
two purposes: one, to respond to the newspapers’ 
request for something of our 1923 plans; the other, 
to make clear to the loyal supporters of Ravinia 
Opera for the last twelve years that the manage- 
ment has not lost sight of its original promise 
to make of each new season a music-festival so 
attractive as to excel as far as artistic possibilities 
permit, that which has been done before. 





Fiorence Easton 


As the roster was unrolled for the purposes of 
that foreword to the press, I was struck with the 
utter impossibility of our successfully doing 
anything else than making each succeeding 
season better than the preceding one. As the 
guiding spirit of Ravinia we are filled with an 
enthusiasm prompted by a zealous love for opera 
as an art form. We have never looked for nor 
expected material gain, and because of this we 
have, as the seasons of Ravinia have passed into 
musical history, learned what we might not have 
learned had we been factors in an enterprise for 
profit; to-wit: that the laurels of Art make poor 
bedding, and that there is no such thing as rest- 
ing on them. In brief, we must go ahead; for, 
if we try to stand still, we go backward! 





ARMAND TOKATYAN 





ExisaBeTH RETHBERO Josepnine Luccnese 


So, while we felt a large measure of pride in 
what was done at Ravinia in 1922 —a pride which 
the reactions of the press and the public seemed 
to justify—we knew, when the curtain fell on 
Sept. 4 of last year, that our task for 1923 was 
not to equal the 1922 season, but to surpass it; 
to surpass it in the strength of the roster, in the 
arrangement of the repertoire, in the care of 
preparation, in the time available for rehearsals, 
in the mise-en-scene and ensemble, and in all 
departments of what we think is now catalogued 
among the great opera-houses of the world. 


We think that all that need be said of the 1923 
“regular” company is said in the accompanying 
pictures of the singers, conductors, et al. There 
will be, as in the past, guest-artists as the arrange- Marcery Maxwe.i 
ment of repertoire may warrant; and, as in the 
past, the season will be marked by the amplifi- 
cation of a repertoire which now has more than 
thirty-five operas to draw from. 


It is not necessary to identify to readers of 
The Musical Courier the artists pictured here- 
with: the names are the true professional bi- 
ographies of those who possess them, we are 
certain. To add that the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra has again been engaged is to say, of 
course, that Ravinia Opera will again include 
the participation of what has been called The PaoLo ANANIAN 
First Orchestra. 


We know that, if your Summer itinerary carry 
you to Chicago, it will carry you to Ravinia, too; 
and we are eager to see you there! We know that, 
after having been there, you will leave to talk of 
Ravinia Opera; and that is what we desire: we 
wish its beauties, its glories, and the indescribable 
charm of its natural setting to be the secret of 
Polichinelle—known to all the world. 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN 





ned 





Giuseppe DAnise 








Leon Roruter Vireitio Lazzari 










Louis D’ANGELOo 








Gennaro Part Lovts HassELMANns WitrreD Petvetier Giacomo Spapont 
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ALL-AMERICAN CONCERTS AT AEOLIAN 
AND TOWN HALL A REAL TREAT 


Songs by American Composers, with the Composers at the Piano, Sung by American Singers Trained in America, and 
Published by American Publishers—Performed for the First Time—Programs a Great Success 


The two concerts of American compeeaes given by 
Joseph Regneas at Aeolian and Town Halls, May | and 2, 
with the composers at the piano, and sung by singers who 
are studying or have studied with him, created great inter- 
est in musical circles, and singers, composers and pub- 
lishers have urged him to repeat similar programs. 

“I am delighted with the great success of this innova- 
tion,” said Joseph Regneas, when interviewed regarding 
these concerts, “and I have decided to give programs like 
these regularly throughout the year, at frequent intervals. 
This experiment has brought vividly to my mind the far- 
reaching influence of such an undertaking.” 

They will prove of infinite value to young singers and 
give them unusual opportunities; the students will realize 
the importance of standing before New York critics and 
New York audiences, in our fine halls, where the best 
artists appear; they will realize that the stamp of approval 
in New York will be a big factor in getting engagements 
in and outside of the city, and it will create an interest 
and enthusiasm in their work which will carry them far. 
Miss Erstinn, for instance, was immediately engaged by 
Charles Gilbert Spross for two very fine affairs at King- 
ston and Saugerties, N. Y., after her success in the Town 
Hall concert. 

“For the composer these concerts will be of special inter- 
est. The man who is well known will be able to say to 
the singers: ‘This is how I thought this song’; he will 
reveal what was in his mind when he wrote it. A case in 
question, without prejudice, is the song of The Nightingale 
and the Rose, by Wintter Watts, which was one of the 
big favorites on the program. This composition, when 
casually perused, would be thrown aside by most singers, 
but as sung by Marguerite Hazzard and accompanied by the 
composer, it took on its real significance, and the publishers 
have had a larger call for it since the concerts than during 
the preceding months. 

“The composer who is little known, or the man who 
has written a good song which the publishers had failed 
to recognize, will find an opportunity of putting the work 
to the acid test, and the publisher’s representatives at these 
concerts will be quick to catch the approval of a repre- 
sentative New York audience and make a quick bid for 
what the public says it wants. 

“In speaking to William Arms Fisher on that day regard- 
ing his many beautiful compositions which it had been my 
privilege and joy to sing on my recital programs through- 
out the country. I mentioned among others his little song 
Under the Rose. With a smile he told me that it had been 
one of his biggest sellers over a period of more than 
twenty-five years, but that the manuscript had been sent to 
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nearly every publisher in America before it was eventually 
accepted for publication. 

“Imagine such a gem being sung from manuscript and 
the audience rising in its applause of approval! In this 
way both composer and publisher will be served! 

“The publishers through these concerts may present 
young composers in whom they have faith, but whom the 
public has not recognized. They may bring prominently be- 
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handicapped in the formation of correct ideals by the nu- 
merous singers with beautiful natural voices and intuitive 
singing talent who appear in important places before they 
have learned to handle their voices properly. Talent is mis- 
taken for correct accomplishment. Such a career is, of 
course, of short duration and never fails to end in bitter 
disappointment to the singer, carrying in its train heart- 
aches and generally a life of want and misery. These 
singers, in a very short time, use up nature’s gifts. They 
do not embellish what nature has so richly bestowed, by 
knowledge and understanding, nor do they strive to make 
of themselves artists, and of their voices instruments that 
will stand the necessary usage over a prolonged period 
of time. 


“A beautiful voice is one of the most glorious gifts of 
nature, and I thank my good fortune many times each dav 








THE ELM TREE INN, RAYMOND, MAINE, 


twenty miles from Portland, where Joseph Regneas and his students live during the summer. 
ful concert and church singers have accompanied him here in past seasons. 


fore the New York singing public the song they desire mot 
to introduce, and by having the song splendidly sung and 
authoritatively interpreted, they will be receiving one hun- 
dred per cent. representation, not possible in any other 
way. 

“For me, these concerts will demonstrate to the vast sing- 
ing public my ideas of vocal technic and concert platform 
deportment. Ever since my return from Europe fifteen 
years ago, I have, both in public and private, earnestly ad- 
vocated the developing of a proper vocal technic, the very 
rock upon which all future success as a singer must be 
built, and without which a lasting success is impossible. | 
have always advocated singing in church and elsewhere 
immediately when one is sufficiently developed to giv 
leasure to his or her listeners, but such a proceeding must 
e guided with judgment born of experience. For singers 
to try for a Fifth Avenue church when they should be 
getting their experience in a small choir in some outlying 
district, is most foolhardy. The rising generation is greatly 


MINNESOTA TEACHERS TO GO 
TO MINNEAPOLIS “CLINICS” 








Griffith, Lhevinne and Auer to Conduct Clinics at the 
Coming Convention—New Plan Promises Great 
Interest—Recent Concerts 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 16.—The various committees of 
the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association, under the 
guidance of its president, Buchanan R. Morton, of St. Paul, 
are working like Trojans to put the finishing touches on 
the arrangements for the twenty-second annual convention 
which is to be held in Minneapolis, June 21-23. The pro- 
gram committee, with Lota Mundy as its capable chairman, 
is preparing a series of unique events which will make this 
forthcoming convention one of the most notable in the 
history of the association. The music department of the 
University of Minnesota has tendered the use of its new 
music building for all the programs and business meetings. 
Thus the association is assured of an ideal meeting place. 
It can be announced at this time that, while some programs 
will be given by Minnesota artists, the old style of conven- 
tion consisting of a series of more or less interesting con- 
certs and recitals will be entirely done away with and a new 
idea, which will undoubtedly be taken up by other State 
associations, will be launched. The three afternoons of the 
convention will be devoted to master classes in voice, violin 
and piano, each one of the three classes to be conducted by 
one of the foremost exponents of his art. For the voice 
class Yeatman Griffith has been secured, Leopold Auer will 
direct the violin class, and Josef Lhevinne will preside over 
the pianists. This idea had its inception in the clinics usually 
held at physicians’ conventions and it is quite apropos to 
refer to these three events as voice, violin and piano “clinics,” 

















June 7 to 30 


TWO SUMMER COURSES 


_ The best expedient to perfect one’s technic consists of hand development 


July 1 to 24 








by means of 


WOLDEMAR SCHNEE’S HAND TRAINING 


Summer rates: Twenty lessons (one course) $75 
Permanent address: 137 West 86th Street, New York City. 





Telephone, Schuyler 7158 











Many of his most success- 


that I have been placed so that | may help develop this joy- 
giving attribute.” 

The writer happened to mention that he would perhaps 
be motoring through the White Mountains this summer, 
and received a hearty welcome to “drop in and see me.” 

“I'll be at Raymond, Maine, June 28,” added Mr. Reg- 
neas, “and until September 12 on the T. R. Maine line, just 
twenty miles from Portland, and you will find my little 
party and myself at the Elm Tree Inn; many call the town 
Regneas, but it’s still Raymond, as it was at the time when 
Longfellow, Hawthorne and others received the same in- 
spiration from the woods and lakes that my students re- 
ceive. My! what a place for accomplishing,” he continued. 
“If it is given to anyone to become a singer, that is the 
place to develop; for the person with determination to do, 
there is no place like Raymond.” 

And with a handshake the writer ventured to add: “And 
I believe there is no man to work with like Joseph Reg- 
neas.” R. 


What an opportunity this will be for the average music 
teacher who never comes in contact with one of these great 
ones is quite apparent. 

Most important work has also been done by the fifteen 
members of’ the association’s board of examiners. Their 
goal is uniform credits for outside music study throughout 
the State, and they are working hard and faithfully. A 
complete report of their doings will be ready in the near 
future. The board will confer honorary fellowship degrees 
on the three Minnesotans who have disseminated the name 
of their native State most widely and most honorably in 
the realm of music. Although the three recipients of this 
signal honor have been elected by the board of examiners, 
their names are not yet ready for publication. 

ReEcENT CONCERTS. 

A capacity house greeted the ever popular and much 
beloved Ernestine Schumann Heink. Nothing can be said 
which has not already been said many times before. The 
combination of woman and artist makes a recital by her 
an unforgettable event. The concert, which took place at 
the Auditorium on May 7, was greatly enhanced by the 
highly artistic piano accompaniments of Katherine Hoffman. 
Florence Hardeman, a young violinist, gave pleasing variety 
to the program. 

A unique musical event was a concert by the Bakule 
Chorus of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, which was given at the 
Auditorium on May 11, under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross. The work of these children was marvelous and 
should prove an inspiration for supervisors of music in the 
public schools. They sang songs in their native tongue as 
well as in English. Marie Mikova, an accomplished pianist, 
gave variety to the program with a group of three piano 
numbers by Smetana. G. 2. 


More New Dates for the Denishawn Dancers 


Daniel Mayer announces that the bookings thus far made 
for Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
include fifty-eight re-engagements. In the majority of these 
cities the company will give two or more performances 
where but one took place this season. The reason for this 
is that so many persons were turned away last time that 
the local managers want to have room for all who may 
care to attend. 

Next season’s repertory will include four entirely differ- 
ent programs. In several of the larger cities engagements 
of an entire week will be played. The season will open 
at the Apollo Theater, Atlantic City, N. J., on October 15, 
and will continue there for the week. Other new engage- 
ments arranged for next season include the following: Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.; Jackson, Mich.; Fort Wayne and In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Hot Springs and Little Rock, Ark.; Co- 
lumbus and Springfield, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; Des Moines, 
Waterloo and Keokuk, Ia.; Bloomington and Peoria, III, 
and Erie, Pa. 
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“Probably the most remark- 
able woman violinist the world 


has ever known.” 


—New York American. 








“She rates with no other 
violinist because she is com- 
plete in herself.” 


Chicago Journal. 





“A greater violinist has never 
been heard by the American 
public. It may be questioned 
whether there exists her 
equal among violinists of 
either sex.” | 

— Pittsburgh Dispatch 





“She has everything.” 
New York Evening Mail. 


ERIKA MORINI 


The Greatest Woman Violinist of All Time 
Fourth American Tour, January, February, March 1924, Now Booking 
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Filled Fifty Dates in Past Season 

{ Nov. 4 New Haven Dec. 8 Chicago Jan. 12 Minneapolis Feb, 21 Grand Rapids A Topek 

| 5 Providence 9 Chicago 14 Chicago 25 Milwaukee 1 Tulsa 
il N. Y. Ist Recital 12 Denver 18 Cincinnati Mar. 1 Detroit 13 Norman 
13 Charlottesville 14 Wichita 21 New Bedford 5 Washington 18 H aston 
15 Brooklyn 17 Cleveland 30 Worcester 12 Rock Hill 20 Ft Smith 
22 Wheeling 20 N. Y. with City Feb. 4 N. Y. Met. O. H 15 Orlando , 0 ( 
23 Pittsburgh 21 N. Y. Symphony 13 Troy 18 Charleston + Pittsburgh 
25 N. Y. 2nd Recital 28 N. Y. Bagby 16 Hartford 21 Tuscaloosa May 1 Sy u 

D 1 Toledo Jan. 8 Dayton 18 N. Y. 3rd Recital 25 Boston 10 Mt, Vernor 

4 Evanston 11 St. Paul 19 Baltimore Apr. 5 Keokuk 
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NEW YORK’S NEW BAND STAND 


By A. T. King 


lr was in 1917 that plans were made for a new band 
| tand in Central Park, and all seemed to be going on 

most satisfactorily until the war came—that is, when the 
United States took an active part—which put an end to all 
works excepting those connected with the carrying on of 
army and navy activities. Thus the plans had to be held in 
abeyance. 

ELKAN NAUMBERG RESPONSIBLE. 

It is to Elkan Naumberg that the city is indebted for 
the much needed new band stand, and for seven yearg he 
has kept the scheme in mind, a scheme that adds one more 
to the many benefits he has provided for the musical inter- 
ests and advancement of art in New York City. Mr. Naum- 
berg has been active in musical matters for fifty years. He 
was a friend of Theodore Thomas and this present work 
has been for years in his mind. He has provided much 
music and many concerts for the public, although many 
persons have undoubtedly never known to whom they were 
indebted. 

Mr. Naumberg, who is eighty-eight years of age, was 
formerly a director of the Philharmonic Society and has also 
been associated with many musical organizations of New 
York 

However, to go back to 1917, it was at that time that 
the plans for the band stand were first made by Tachau 
& Vought, and those plans are practically the same as the 
ones now used, except for modifications required by changed 
conditions. Work was begun some time ago and will be 
carried forward as rapidly as possible, although the old 
stand will have to be used this summer for the concerts 
that are to be given by Mr. Goldman and his band. Mr. 
Goldman will also be the conductor of the band when the 
new structure is finished and ready for use. 

Location oF New STanp. 

Phe old stand will, of course, not be removed until the 
new one is ready. The new structure will be placed on 
the same line as the old one, facing west. There is a 
statue of Beethoven in that location which will be moved 
to the site of the present band stand, facing the new one, 
which is just below Casino Terrace. It is to be in the form 
of a Roman temple, of limestone; it is really a stone niche 
and very beautiful in its form and proportions. On either 
side are flights of stairs leading around the exterior of 
the building, which meet at the back and are continued up 
to the top of Casino Terrace. It will be a great ornament 
to the park and Mr. Gallatin, Park Commissioner, believes 
it will be one of the most beautiful monuments in the city. 
The design, which was drawn by William G. Tachau, to 
be presented to the Municipal Art Commission, met with 
hearty approval, while the city showed its appreciation by 
accepting the gift, all the proper authorities approving. 
rhe form of the Roman temple was adopted on account of 
acoustical qualities, as well as for the beauty of that form 
The front of the temple will be ornamented with pilasters, 
flanked by Ionic columns which support the arch above 
At the base of these columns will be groups of statuary, 
one of the figures to be Orpheus and the one on the opposite 
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side, a youth playing pipes with Pan at his feet. The figures 
are to be of gilded bronze, as will also be the half dome 
above. 

The new band stand is to be dedicated to the music lovers 
of New York and it is expected that the dedication will be 
an imposing one and of great interest to all. 

ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION. 

One of the advantages of the location selected for this 
building is the fact that it is not on the Mall. The space 
now occupied by the antique stand will be available for 
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architects were not at that time ready to show their plans. 
With that article was printed a picture of the old stand 
as it appeared in 1862, at which time it was called Music 
Pavilion. Through the courtesy of Javos Kraus, architect 
of the Department of Parks, a copy of the fifth annual 
report of the Board of Commissioners, Central Park, 1862, 
was loaned to the Musicat Courter with permission to use 
the illustration. There are only four or five of these re- 
ports in existence, so the picture was rare. 

ARCHITECT AND DESIGNER. 

The architect or designer of the music pavilion was an 
Englishman, John Wrey Mould, born in Chiselhurst, Kent, 
August 8, 1825. He came to New York in 1853 for the 
ap purpose of designing and building All Souls’ Church. 
he work in Central Park commenced May 1, 1857, and Mr. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW BAND STAND IN CENTRAL PARK 


strolling. Nor are there to be any fixed seats, a fact that 
the lovers of the natural beauties of the park and particu- 
larly of the Mall will highly appreciate. The terrace back 
of the new stand forms a fine background for the temple, 
and the rising ground gives shelter. Formerly there were 
no paths up to the top of Casino Terrace, but the stairways 
provided in the new plan will make a hitherto neglected 
spot attractive. The unobstructed open space of the Mall 
will add greatly to the charm of that favorite pleasure 
ground. When the park was laid out it is possible that any 
obstruction to a clear view from end to end of that charm- 
ing walk was not intended. 
Tue Op Bann STAND. 

When the project of a new band stand was agitated and 

brought to the attention of those interested, the MusicaL 


Courter of June 18, 1917, published an article, more par- 
ticularly about the old stand in Central Park, as the new 
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Renowned Violinist 
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which fascinates the audience. 


with joy one’s own body and soul. 


the purest flow of his geniality. 


Press Comment Appearing in the “MESSAGERO” 
Rome, Italy, March 3rd, 1923 


VECSEY’ 


Triumphal Success at the Costanzi 


ri] d of the gift of artistic intuition, the very intricate technique of either a string 
or key instrument in order to conquer an audience and lift it to the highest degree of enthusiasm and feeling; 
it is necessary that from the artist’s whole being there radiate that irresistible and often inexplicable something 
Hubermann, Flesch, Kreisler, Serato are, no doubt, wonderful violin virtuosi— 
but they do not exert on the masses that intoxicating and uplifting suggestion of which today only VECSEY 
can boast. That is why it would be useless to devote to him a more or less studied criticism which would, 
perhaps, attain the opposite effect of turning down and cooling the divine enthusiasm of the crowd which fills 

Last night at the Costanzi Theatre a new soul was vibrating, the soul of 
music, which is the eternal essence of beauty, and the form of music, whether by Tartini or Vieuxtemps, by 
Respighi or Chopin, by Sarasate or Paganini, whether ugly or not, inspired or not, learned or not, 
secondary importance before the imagery and feeling due solely to VECSEY’S wonderful bowing. 
night, Vecsey, who has for some time been an ardent lover of Italy, poured into the thirsty soul of the audience 


Immeasurable were the applause, ovations and shouts for encores. Only the fact that VECSEY is to reappear 
at the Costanzi next Monday served to assuage the gen>ral unrequitedness. 


became of 
And last 
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Mould was at that time appointed assistant architect of 
public works. It was in the construction of the terrace, the 
bridges and other features of the park that he was consid- 
ered to have the best opportunity of displaying his talents. 
In 1870 he was appointed architect of the department of 
New York City. Three years later he went to Peru on 
special work, returning in 1882 when his old position was 
given him. He was said to have been “a musician of sup- 
erior order.” He died in New York, June 14, 1886. 

This brief sketch of Mr. Mould’s public service is given 
because his name in connection with the buildings of the 
park appears to be almost forgotten, although he designed 
all the buildings that were erected during his official holding 
of positions in the department. 

Tue First Concerts. 

It was in 1859, '60 and ’61 that concerts had been given 
in the park on Saturday, “when the weather permitted.” 
There were ten of these concerts in 1859, beginning July 9 
and ending October 15. In 1860, when the season did not 
begin until August 25, it only came to an end on November 
18, rather a stormy summer and autumn it would appear. 
But 1861 was favored, for the ten concerts were given 
from August 10 to October 12, with no interruptions from 
the weather. 

Pustic “Coutp Not Hear THE Music.” 

In one of the reports of the activities of the park, skating 
and music were bracketed together. The band concerts of 
1861 received a mere mention in which the large attendance 
was particularly mentioned and the statement made that the 








ALMA BECK, 


well known contralto, who is singing Rhea Silberta’s 
Yohrzeit at the Capitol Theater all this week. 
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public “could not hear the music.” Dodworth was the con- 
ductor. Since 1862 the history of concerts in the park is 
well known, the immense number of people who have en- 
joyed the music proving the benefit and pleasure derived by 
the public. 


Buffalo and Cleveland to Hear Cahier 


Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, who is at present in Eu- 
rope where she is booked for an extensive concert tour dur- 
ing the summer months as well as numerous festival and 
operatic appearances, will return to this country late in 
September. October appearances in New York will include 
an engagement as soloist with the Friends of Music at the 
opening concert, and a recital in Town Hall, following 
which the artist will be heard in concert in many cities 
throughout the East and Middle West. Among recent 
contracts to be concluded by Mme. Cahier’s management, 
the Universal Concert Bureau, are those covering an appear- 
ance in Buffalo early in November, and also in Cleveland 
where the contralto sang twice last season as soloist with 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 


Two Margulies Pupils Heard 


Eloise Helbig and Israel Vichnin, both well known pupils 
of Adele Margulies, were recently heard in public affairs, 
the first giving her own recital in the Margulies studio on 
May 13, playing works by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Debussy, 
Palmgren, Scott and Chopin; she has a nice touch and 
plays with much taste. Mr. Vichnin was soloist for a week 
at the Stanley Theater, Philadelphia, beginning May 14, 
playing Sparks (Moszkowski), Prelude, Raindrops (Cho- 
pin) and the sixth Hungarian rhapsody (Liszt). This 
young pianist, who made such a sensation at his recent 
recital in Steinway Hall, New York, was equally successful 
in this Philadelphia appearance. 


Schumann Heink “Thrills” Large Audience 


“More superb than ever, Mme. Schumann Heink, with 
her sixty-one years, held her audience spellbound from the 
beginning of her concert, through many encores, until the 
last note had died away, and then there were cries for 
more.” Such was the paragraph that appeared in the Leaven- 
worth, Kans., Times after the great contralto had appeared 
there recently in recital, an opinion in which the other 
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BANDSTAND IN CENTRAL PARK, OR, AS IT WAS CALLED IN 1862, “MUSIC PAVILION” 


from an old print. 





papers concerned. Her success there was but a duplicate 
of the enthusiastic reception given her everywhere she ap- 
pears. 


Hans Hess Wins Ovation at Charleston 
Making his second appearance this season in Charleston 
(Ill.), Hans Hess, the widely known cellist, scored a huge 


success. Of his recital the reviewer of the Charleston 
(1ll.) Courier of April 30, had the following to say: 
“Hans Hess, who had delighted a Charleston audience 


before and from whom much was expected, more than met 
those expectations. 

“He is a master of the cello and the delightful music he 
brought forth from his instrument was a source of wonder 
ment to his audience.” 











At Cincinnati 


Dan Beddoe, in oratorio, sings as one 
who can give of his best because he 
feels thoroughly at home. His aria, 
If With All Your Hearts, was given 
with an authority which years of ac- 
quaintance lend. The Beddoe voice is 
still as powerful as ever. He sang the 
famous aria with its traditional flavor 
and was roundly and deservedly ac- 
claimed by the audience.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Augustus O. Palm, May 2, 
1923. 


Of the soloists, Dan Beddoe, Tenor, 
unquestionably carried off the honors. 
The thunderous applause which burst 
from the audience at the conclusion of 
his aria, If With All Your Hearts You 
Truly Seek Me, was not by any means 
simply a tribute to a fellow-citizen, but 
a spontaneous recognition of his fin- 
ished art, his exceptionally beautiful 
voice and his sympathetic and intelli- 
gent interpretation. He sang the aria 
not only with exquisite beauty of tone, 


“DAN BEDDOE CAR 
THE HONORS” 


Festival, May | 


but with spiritual depth of feeling. He 
scored equally well in his big aria of 
the second part, Then Shall the Right- 
eous Shine Forth, and received similar 
ovation —Commercial Tribune, Mrs. 
Lewis Hillhouse. 


Dan Beddoe arose to sing his part of 
Obadiah, which so often has gained 
added spirituality from his beautiful 
voice and touching inspiration. Mr. 
Beddoe was in as glorious voice as 
when first he came to Cincinnati to sing 
for us those oratorio parts in which still 
he is unexcelled, in which still he has 
few rivals—Times Star, Mrs. N. P. 
Smith, May 2, 1923. 


It is safe to say that no more finished 
and perfect singing has been heard 
here for years than Daniel Beddoe’s 
If With All Your Hearts, which 
brought forth a veritable ovation.— 
Cincinnati Post, Lillian Plogstedt, 
May 2, 1923. 
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Mme. Easton and Daniel Beddoe, as 
the two high voices, shared with Mr. 
Whitehill in a more significant quality 
of distinguished and distinguishable 
pronouncement of their text. The 
first applause aside from greeting to 
the artists came with Mr. Beddoe’s 
tenor solo, If With All Your Hearts, a 
tribute to Mendelssohn’s air. — The 
New York Times, May 2, 1923. 
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A Letter to Marafioti 

[The letter which follows, written, as will be seen, as 
a personal letter to Dr, Marafioti, is an“interesting contribu- 
tion to the controversy that has arisen since the publication 
of his book on Caruso’s method of singing.—The Editor.] 

Valparaiso. 
Signor P. Mario Marafioti, 
New York, 
Caro Signor Marafioti: ; . ; 

I beg your pardon if | write you in a poor English, but al- 
though my name is an English one I am only a native otf 
this country (Chile). : 

The object of this letter is to heartily congratulate you 
for your wonderful book, Caruso’s Method of Voice Pro- 
duction, Surely you have received several letters of every 
country of the world, but I make the pretention that mine 
will be of special gratification and interest to you. 

| am not a doctor, artist or a professional in any art but 
only a simple opera-goer and an observer-amateur. 1 am 
thirty-six years old and since the age of ten I have been 
going to the opera every season; | have therefore heard 
several artists, but the curious part of my musical inclination 
is that since fifteen years of age I became passionately 
interested in voice physiology. Instead of buying useless 
books (novels, etc.) as other boys did, 1 ordered from 
Europe books about the voice. I read several, among them 
the following authors whose names may be familiar to you: 
Garcia (the father of the colpo diglottide), Giraldon 
(Leone), Mayan, Mandl, Lermoyez, Gougenheim, Carelli, 
Bataille, Kock, Cadier, Dodert, Eustache, 5, Reeves, Clip- 
penger, Fillebrown, Ifrangeon-Davies, Fay, Caruso “How 
to Sing.” 

The more books and treatises I read the more I convinced 
myself that voice science was a fearful chaos of empirism, 
and this more shameful since the invention of the laryngo- 
scope by Garcia. Each one had his own theories. 

As you see by the list | read also several modern authors, 
but no one could fill the emptiness I felt. 

Together with my readings 1 went to the opera and made 
the acquaintance of the best artists that came to our theaters. 
I heard Ruffo (1900), Stracciari (1902), Paccini, Amato, 
De Luca, Guildom, Scotti, Nam, Danise, Tatticanti, etc., as 
baritones; Arambuso (concert tour), Colli, Querze, Bassi 
(five seasons) Imocenti, Garbin, Constantino, Bravi, Giraud, 
Paoli, Francischini, Biel, as tenors. We never heard Caruso 
in Chile 

1 read the insertions written by several vocal teachers 
against your book and theories. I ordered your book at once 
and since | received it | have read same several times. 

1 must tell you that your ideas were not new to me, first!y 
by personal impression and observation, and then by the late 
Mr. Angelo Querze’s Method cf Voice Culture. 

Let me explain how I first got the impression of your 
theories. Since 1892 I became very fond of the phonograph; 
I possessed that year the first loud talker in South America, 
a French apparatus called Liviet. Artists of that machine 
were no good, In the year 1902 I owned my first wax 
cylinder phonograph, a small Edison machine; next year 
a Columbia and in 1903 a very good Italian reproducer called 
Bettini 

In 1902 I ordered several Italian records, among them 
two of Caruso’s—Recondita Armonia from Tosca, and an 
air of Ugonatti, Qui sotto il ciel de la bella Turenna. Ca- 
ruso was only a good tenor then but I was impressed with 
his voice that it was musical talking. Then I bought the 
Pathé Caruso series and since then and with the first Victor 
records (1904-5) I started the study of Caruso’s voice 
through his records 

My fixed opinion was that Caruso was always speaking 
while singing and especially that each tone was preceded by 
a perfect vowel. Now I remarked his violin-like “i,” never 
equalled by any other tenor! Finally I was convinced that 
Caruso’s singing and emission were unique. I remember 
that when | spoke about him I used to say, “Caruso is the 
only singer who puts his soul in the vocal cords.” 

Now after the reading of your superb work I see that I 
was right and why Caruso was able to sing the same tone 
with different accents, Returning to my study of Caruso’s 
voice I had the conviction of his special singing but not 
the scientific proof. I think my work may be of interest 
to you as with the aid of my “recherches” you can shut up 
several idiots (as | have seen by their articles). In 1913 
at last I could finish my work. My idea was to see Caruso’s 
vowels! But how? The wonderful Victor records gave 
me the chance. Let me explain to you how I did it. 

I arranged a special mechanism to reproduce a Victor 
record on a glass disc covered with negro di fumo (lamp 
black). The object of the special mechanism was to make 
the spiral engraving. The result was a dummy glass record. 
The inscriptions were similar to those of the original Ca- 
ruso record but the speed was optional. A small passage of 
the record, even a high tone, could be registered on several 
spirals of the glass record in order to study it. Once the 
glass record was ready | projected it through a magic lan- 
tern highly enlarged. That was the end and triumph! In 
order to locate the tone under study I make a sharp noise 
just before the spot; afterwards it was easy to locate the 
noise vibrations. 
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With patience and study I could ascertain that Caruso 
always preceded the tone with the vowel; on higher tones 
this was quite clear and sometimes the vowel was so brief, 
but it was always there. If the vowel must be governed by 
the tone production, as several stupid people say, how can 
they explain this visible proof of your theories? If you 
listen attentively to all good Caruso reproductions, you can 
catch the vowel preceding the tone, but of course sometimes 
it is so brief that the ear is unable to catch it; but my sci- 
entific system never fails to show that you are right. 

Another very interesting remark I made was that Caruso 
used to open his throat before a high tone. This was 
visible in my experiments. I think this is the cause of his 
powerful ringing upper tones. I had noted this Caruso trick 
for the high notes but now I am sure he did so. You can 
easily catch it, viz. in Celeste Aida end, he sings “un trono 
vicino al SAOL.” In Manon he sings “de NAON cessar” 
(on the high B flat). I remember very well in the 1992 
Ugonotti record he sang “qual favor, qual favor, qual 
FAVAOR.” The object of the A was to open his throat 
widely. Kindly take notice of every high note. Even when 
the high tone is in “i” he opens the throat, viz., in Martha 
he sings, “ah! di dolor morré, SAI morro,” 

I possess a first class Vitrola with a special diaphragm 
of my own idea. When Mr. Martinelli was here for some 
days during his trip to Buenos Aires he was very much im- 
pressed with my makeshift reproducer and gave me a let- 
ter of endorsement to Mr. Child of the Victor Company, but 
I preferred to keep the letter as an autograph rather than 
send the same to the Victor people. I do not think my 
reproducer is worth while for high series production. 

Returning to your method, I had also several details from 
Mr. Querze’s system. This old artist came here in 1894 
as dramatic tenor of the season; twenty years later he re- 
turned here and started teaching singing. I had the chance 
of being his pupil for one month, in July, 1921; then he 
went to New York, where he died in his sixty-eighth year, 
in February, 1922. He was the master of Reneto Fanelli. 





“The voice is a lyric so- 
prano, expressive in its 


purity and perfection of 
pitch. It soars as lightly 
into the high registers as a 
bird’s and is scintillatingly 
beautiful when it does.” 


The Sacramento (Cal.) Bee said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co, 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 
After June 1, 1923, under the management of Haensel & Jones 
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His method was similar to yours and only with two exer- 
i The first and the backbone of the training was la, 
le, li, lo, lu, sung on each note in a legato form always 
pushing the voice forward. For him there were no reg- 
isters; he used to say, “Please, there is only one emission; 
you may close the lips but not the throat,” and with his sixty- 
eight years he sang la, le, li, lo, lu, with his pupils from 
8 A. M. to 6 P. M. with a fine, clear tenor voice. He 
retired from the stage because of heart trouble. He also 
said, “The voice in front, at the teeth, not in the throat; 
for good singers the throat does not exist; the breath comes 
from the diaphragm and the voice is formed on the lips.” 

Sometimes he used to tie his neck with a handkerchief 
and tell a pupil to pull hard while he was singing a tone, 
in order to prove that his throat was fully open. 

The basic principle of his teaching was “the importance 
of pronunciation” before the singing study. As you see, his 
empirical method was better than the so-called modern 
ones, 

Another confirmation of your method was the case of the 
celebrated Spanish tenor, Julian Gayarre, who died in Janu- 
ary, 1890 have read much about this wonderful voice 
and his case is just the one you mention on page 142 of 
your book. I possess the interesting book, Memories of 
Julian Gayarre, written by him and a friend of his after 
his death. All the critics were in perfect accord that he 
sang with no registers. Gayarre’s case interested me so 
much that I wrote to some artist of his time. I knew that 
Battistini sang with him in February, 1888, at La Scala 
(Lohengrin and Favorite afterwards in the same year) and 
I wrote him asking the favor of some data about Gayarre. 
I have the answer of Mr. Battistini and he says, “The voice 
of Gayarre was entirely free, open by nature; its center 
was that of a baritone and he showed great facility ‘per- 
il piano et forte’; he spun the high C and D.” This in- 
formation is in accord with Mr. Querze’s, who told me that 
Gayarre sang with his full voice (not head voice as thin as 
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a mosquito) and he swelled the tone like thunder. I think 
this is the true natural singing at the lips. Is it not? 

Another confirmation of your method, always with the 
late Gayarre, is the special number published on the first 
of January, 1922, in the journal La Presisa of Buenos Aires 
(Argentine Republic). It is a special number dedicated to 
the memory of Gayarre, who sang once in the opera at 
Buenos Aires in the year 1877. It appears to be an actual 
interview given by the Spanish Senator, Signor Valentini 
Gayarre, the nephew and heir of the singer. Among the 
anecdotes of his uncle he says, “My uncle shortly before 
his death intended to write a book about his own singing to 
condemn all actual singing teachers the closing (break) in- 
stead of singing tutto aperto as he did.” Don’t you thiak 
this statement is a beautiful confirmation of this very im- 
portant point of the abolition of the so-called registers? 
I have written to the director of that journal ordering a 
copy of that number and if I can obtain it I will send you 
same underlining the mentioned lines. 

I think I have tried you so much with such a long letter 
that you never would think could come from a country so 
distant. Before I close I take the liberty of: asking you 
how much would be your honorary fees in order to consult 
you about a singing or throat problem of myself. When 
I was twenty I had a good tenor voice; then came Fregoh 
and | started imitating him and ruined my throat with a 
chronic sore throat. After ten years of complete silence I 
went to Maestro Querze in order to improve my speaking 
voice emission. He told me that I had first class material 
and that I must study singing. Unfortunately he went awa 
forever! Before starting he recommended me to study with 
one of his best pupils. I went to this gentleman and told 
him that I would like to study with him but following 
exactly your book about Caruso’s singing. As he is not a 
pretentious man he accepted and started my course. After 
some months following your system I can go down as low a3 
G_under the treble staff up to high C sharp. I have ob- 
tained this high tone especially by studying and practising 
the low notes from C down to G. 

Kindly let me,know your honorary prices so that I can 
consult you in perfect freedom. Thanking you very kindly 
in anticipation for your kindness, I am 

Yours very truly 
(Signed) ANTONIO Cornish, 
Casilla 1243, 
Valparaiso, Chile. 


Martha D. Willis to Conduct Summer Classes 


On June 5 Mrs. Martha D. Willis will open in Bryan, 
Texas, the first of two summer schools of piano instruction 
and normal training. The second school will open in Waco, 
Texas, on July 10. 

The piano course will include piano master classes for 
listeners and players, and private instruction, for teachers 
and students, of technic and interpretation. 

The normal course will consist of psychology for music 
teachers, and the most successful means of presenting music 
to children, especially emphasizing keyboard harmony, impro- 
visation, rhythmic, melodic and harmonic dictation, melody 
building and the harmonizing of melodies. Other features 
will embrace modern technic, tone production, memorizing, 
and interpretation. Attention will also be given to selections 
from the works of standard composers, of material for all 
grades of piano study, with especial reference to their value 
as teaching pieces. 

Residence for the past year in New York, for study and 
observation, following a sojourn in Oxford, England, where 
she attended the summer course in music teaching given in 
that city, has broadened and enriched the training of Mrs, 
Willis’ earlier years, when she studied with some of the 
best European masters and was graduated from the Royal 
Conservatory of Leipsic. Thus she is enabled to bring to 
teachers and students the fruits of a varied and stimulating 
experience gained in the great music centers here and 
abroad, and they are given instruction of an exceptional 
nature without leaving their homes. 

For several years Mrs. Willis has successfully conducted 
vacation classes for teachers in New York. 


Washington Heights Musical Club Launches 
Its Chorus 


At its “closed meeting,” May 15, the energetic and enter- 
prising Washington Heights Musical Club launched its new 
chorus of women’s voices with great success to the gratifi- 
cation of all concerned in the development of this highly 
useful movement to make music a social as well as a profes- 
sional affair. Ethel Grow, herself a distinguished musician, 
is the conductor, and demonstrated her ability to hold yoices 
together and provide inspirational interpretations. Other 
numbers on this excellent club program were rendered by 
Ruth Kemper, violinist, accompanied by Jane Cathcart; 
Elizabeth Armstrong, violin, accompanied by Robert Low- 
rey; Virginia Ruggiero, piano; Lawrence Goldman, violin, 
and Michael Anselmo, violin, accompanied by Julius Schen- 
del. The chorus was accompanied by Frank Stewart Adams, 
The entire program consisted of ensemble numbers where 
members of the club played with each other, and in this 
manner the club is striving to revive the old custom of 
“making music” among friends just for the fun of it. 
As the club succeeds in this endeavor it is making American 
music history. 
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NEW HONORS 
FOR 


ERNEST 


Nt 


HE past musical season has brought new and high honors to Ernest Schelling—honors which re-affirm his title as 
one of the greatest musical personalities that America may claim and as one of the outstanding figures in the world 
of music today. 

Mr. Schelling’s pianism may. be summarized in the words of Richard Aldrich in the New York Times: 

“Mr. Schelling’s playing was of the most brilliant kind, that nevertheless did not let the poetic basis of the music 
escape him; a superb exposition of technical accomplishment directed solely toward the interpretation of the music, and 
not at all to the exploitation of the player. Mr. Schelling was enthusiastically applauded and many times recalled.” 

The production of Mr. Schelling’s orchestral work, “A Victory Ball,” by the Philadelphia and Philharmonic Or- 
chestras, conducted by Messrs. Stokowski and Mengelberg respectively, within a few weeks, was the high point in American 

1 orchestral music this season. A subsequent performance by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Frederick Stock 
| deepened the impression of this composition. As Henry T. Finck said in the New York Evening Post, “Like Liszt and 
| Rubinstein and Paderewski he handles the orchestra with the same brilliant virtuosity as his own keyboard instrument.” 





Mr. Finck notes that “A Victory Ball” will be played next season “by orchestras from New York to San Francisco,” and 
he might have added in Europe, for it will be produced there shortly. 

Another honor accorded to Ernest Schelling was that be- 
stowed by the United States. Mr. Schelling’s services as a 
Major in the A. E. F. won for him the Distinguished Service 
Medal, which was awarded to him at Governor’s Island, New 
York, on May 15, by Major-General Robert Lee Bullard. In 
the photograph, Mr. Schelling’s teacher and warm friend, 
Ignace J. Paderewski, is shqwn as a proud spectator of a cere- 
mony which brought to a close a year of honors for a great 
pianist, a great composer, and, in the finest sense of the word, 
a great American. 

Mr. Schelling will start his next season on December |, and 
will be in the country throughout the musical year. He will 
be heard as recitalist, orchestral soloist and conductor, and his 
compositions will be played throughout the country. The in- 
terest already manifested in Mr. Schelling’s 1923-1924 tour 
proves that Americans are- quick to recognize greatness in 
their own people. 
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The audience is always on the side of the ablest 

artists. 
= >... 

If only the radio waves could be adjusted so as to 
silence the European concert. 

a —_—_—_~<@-_——— 

Big vocal student crop this spring and big wheat 
crop this summer is our ferecast. 

— 

Do not pride yourself on never changing your 
musical tastes—some tastes need changing. 

the 

Park concerts—with the fine Goldman Band 
will show the feathered songsters there that humans 
can make lovely music too. 

—_ —@- — 

Performers who listen to critics should remember 
the tried and true saying: “Yield to all and you 
will soon have nothing to yield.” 

——— 

John McCormack and Louis Graveure scored big 
successes in Berlin recently, which shows that Berlin 
has lost none of its musical intuition and discern- 
ment. 


This is the Silver Jubilee of Greater New York 
and it might well, too, be the Silver Jubilee of the 
enormous strides the popularization of good music 
has made in this city during the past twenty-five 
years. 
<@>—— -- 

Although this is not the first time that Boito’s long 
heralded opera, Nero, has been promised for “next 
season” at La Scala, Milan, it looks as if it really 
might be performed there next season under Tos- 
canini’s direction, 








o—-- 

Richard Strauss is going to be sixty years old on 
June 11, but he will not spend his birthday at home, 
nor even in his own country. Amsterdam is to give 
a little festival celebrating the occasion, the conduc- 
tors including Strauss himself, Dr. Carl Muck and 
Willem Mengelberg. 

——©-—- 


Contributions are still coming along for the benefit 
of the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H. 
However, more will still be welcome for, although 
a substantial sum was realized through the campaign 
conducted by the Musicat Courter, the total re- 
ceived does not represent what was lost to the colony 
through Mrs. MacDowell’s inability to carry out her 
regular recital season on account of the serious acci- 
dent suffered by her at New Year’s, from which 
she has only now recovered sufficiently to be about 
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again. A recent welcome and substantial contribu- 
tion went to the colony from the Practice Club at 
Saratoga Springs, which, assisted by Skidmore Col- 
lege, gave a recital there on May 21. 

—— 

The Prussian Legislature has decreed that one- 
half per cent. of the gross proceeds of the important 
State theaters of Germany shall be given to the Wag- 
ner family as a testimonial gift, and at the same time 
the Association of German Theaters has decided to 
present one per cent. of the gross income on all 
Wagner operas to Frau Cosima as an honorary 
ré vyalty. 

souenilagliaiaidsioel 

With Music Week scarcely finished Greater New 
York’s Jubilee Celebration begins, bringing with it 
more music than the city perhaps has ever seen be- 
fore. Beginning this week concerts take place every 
day in the month of the Jubilee in practically all of 
the boroughs oi the city, and among them are some 
that will be well worth noticing in the coming issues 
of the Musica Courier. 

ee 


NOT NATIVE 

Our attention is called to certain errors in Mr. 
Searchinger’s article about the International Society 
for Contemporary Music which appeared May 24. 
Mr. Searchinger writes: 

In America the nationalistic viewpoint is embodied in a 
provision of the bylaws that two-thirds of all members and 
all committees must be native Americans (establishing a 
distinction between citizens and citizens that is not provided 
for in the Constitution of the United States!) 

Article three of the constitution of the American 
Section reads: “MEMBERS. At least two thirds 
of the active members of this section shall be Ameri- 
can citizens.” 

This is clear enough, and is, so we are informed, 
the only mention of nationality in this constitution. 
Mr. Searchinger also writes: 

Again, if England had adopted our policy it would have 
to exclude Arthur Bliss, for Arthur Bliss is—an American 
citizen, son of an American. But is America any more 
entitled to claim Arthur Bliss, who has been raised and 
whose works have been written in England, than Ernest 
Bloch, whose chamber music has all been created here? 

Mr. Bliss is, however, not an American citizen. His 
father was American, but has lived in England many 
years and has become a citizen of Great Britain. His 
mother is a native English woman. 

We must again insist that the question of national- 
ity is far more important in America than it is in 
England or in any country of Europe. Nearly one- 
fourth of the people living in America are foreign 
born, and the proportion in music is still greater. 
To some people it does not even seem as if citizen- 
ship should be considered, but, rather, long residence. 
Musicians who have been here thirty or forty years, 
even if they have never become citizens, are more 
American than those who have lived here just the 
five years necessary, and have taken out citizenship 
papers. And it is even true that some born Ameri- 
cans, born and raised in foreign colonies, and hardly 
able to talk English, are so little American that their 
music could never be considered representative. We 
have one in mind, born here, who went to the native 
country of his parents to get his musical education. 
He speaks English with a strong accent, and his 
music (very excellent) is thoroughly foreign and in- 
stantly recognizable as belonging to the school of the 
country from which his parents came. 

The distinction can never be political, and it is 
absurd to try to make it so. The pity of it is, that 
whenever it is discussed it seems to raise bad blood 
and engender hard feelings. Why it should we are 
quite unable to understand. Those who want to see 
a characteristic American music, have no personal 
feeling in the matter. It is purely impersonal, scien- 
tific. There is a desire on their part to have America 
represented abroad by American native music or 
music made by musicians who have lived here many 
years and have always associated with Americans 
and striven to be American in spirit. The music of 
the newly arrived foreigner might be a hundred times 
better than our native output, but some even of the 
foreigners feel that Salzburg should offer examples, 
not of the best music, but of various schools of 
music, even if one school is not as good as another. 

The Musicat Courter cannot, of course, take 
sides in the matter. The American Section of the 
international society has left out of its constitution 
any mention of the native American. So be it! But 
will the Salzburg programs be as interesting as they 
might be if America is represented by natives of Ger- 
many, France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Poland, Switzerland or Italy, or some other country 
of Europe whose music is perfectly familiar where 
ever music is played at all, even if those natives have 
lived for a little while in America? This is merely 
a hypothetical question, but it would certainly be of 
interest to hear the opinions of our readers. 
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THE PUZZLE 


It is certainly a puzzle, one that is so difficult 
of solution that some people are inclined to give 
it up in despair. 

You can easily picture it to yourself (Perhaps 
you are even one of those personally interested 
and perplexed): The young artist steps out of 
the school or the studio, finished, ready for a 
public career. The fond parents have sacrificed 
and sacrificed, not only money but often home 
life, comfort, everything, for the sake of giving 
this talented child an education. And then, 
what? 

Managers, even the cheapest of them, cost 
money. A debut also costs money, and even if 
it can be managed it must be followed up. This, 
all the .way through, is a follow up game. The 
education years must be followed by public 
appearances, the public appearances must be 
followed by efforts to get dates, a manager, ad- 
vertising. And they all cost money. 

But suppose there is no money? More than 
one case has come to our attention where the 
parents of talent have saved nothing for ten 
years or more so as to give the best in the way 
of education, which entails living in one of the 
big cities, and other endless outlays. Then, 
when it is all over, there is a sudden demand 
for still more, not a little at a time, but a big 
lump sum: five hundred dollars for a recital, a 
thousand dollars for a manager, a thousand dol- 
lars or more for advertising, a large sum, per- 
haps, for a violin, if the artist happens to be a 
violinist, large sums for clothes if the artist is a 
woman, and so on and so forth seemingly with- 
out end. 

What to do? Which way to turn? In many 
cases there is simply no more money to be had. 
Philanthropically inclined persons are not easy 
to find. Managers who will bear the expense of 
launching an artist are as scarce as hen’s teeth. 
“Let the young artist go abroad and come back 
with a big name!” Easily said, but not so easily 
done, for that, too, costs money. 

Evidently it is up to the young artist somehow 
to get a reputation that will assure a reasonable 
sale. For artists sell like other goods, and an 
unknown artist is as hard to sell as any other 
unknown quantity. Do people who have the 
buying to do—frequently women’s club com- 
mittees, which must be careful to satisfy the taste 
of the club members—do they go out merely to 
get an artist they personally know will please, 
or do they, also, like the selling managers, want 
to gamble on a sure thing, and get someone who 
has made a metropolitan sensation, so far as their 
limited means permit? 

Undoubtedly they will take the sensation if 
the sensation is to be had, the latest arrival from 
Europe who, by clever advertising and oppor- 
tunism, has succeeded in becoming the most 
talked of artist of the moment. That being too 
expensive, what will the local manager turn to? 
The next best, of course, but always, if possible, 
a well known name. For the well known name 
always admits of passing the buck. If people 
do not like this particular artist the local club 
committee can always get behind the name: 
Bra: did we know? He has a great reputa- 
tion!” 

And so we boil the sap of argument down to 
the sugar of reputation, which puts music in the 
class with all other buyable goods. For nobody 
will buy anything (except oil-stock) without 
trusting to name-value. All the world knows 
that lasting name-value cannot attach to any but 
the money’s worth. But how to make the name- 
-value? In the business world it is made by 
advertising and sale. In the music world it must 
be made by advertising and sale. Which means 
that the goods must be marketed as well as ad- 
vertised. 

But the sales organization often follows the 
advertising—generally, in fact—for, as already 
pointed out, the managers are after well-known 
names. And so it comes down to this: make a 
reputation! Sing, play, perform, do things, let 
your light shine! Some get it through the vaude- 
ville stage, others by taking small parts in the 
opera and climbing, others by living in Europe, 
others by playing small towns, others in the 
lyceum circuits, some in the chautauquas and 
evangelistic camp-meetings. Yet for the person 
not endowed with the climbing spirit it is all a 
hopeless muddle. Some’ people never pass up 
an opportunity. Other people never see their 
opportunities, and they are much to be pitied. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Josef Hofmann places at our disposal a letter re- 
ceived from Petrograd recently, which in translation 
reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Hofmann: 

Ten years ago I saw you at Beaumaroche and perhaps 
you may remember me. Since that time life has changed 
very much here, in fact so much that you will hardly believe 
it. I could tell you a great deal. Nearly everyone who 
belonged to the intellectual classes (many of those whom 
you knew) are all gone. My entire family has died during 
the past few years. I am now entirely alone and living in 
Petrograd. I cannot find peace anywhere. What we have 
suffered it is almost impossible to describe. To give you 
an idea of the people and the conditions of today in Petro- 
grad, I would like to tell you that about a week ago an- 
nouncements were spread about two concerts to be given 
by Josef Hofmann. One was to be a Chopin recital and 
the other a Liszt recital. I could hardly believe my eyes 
and ears when I read and heard the good news. For me 
your music always has remained as one of the loveliest 
artistic memories of other days in Petrograd. I at once 
bought two tickets and felt more happiness than I have 
experienced for a long, long while. All the seats were 
sold immediately and the concerts were to take place in a 
very large building. When the time arrived for the first 
recital, an immense mass of people appeared at the portals 
of the building and encountered a large placard announcing 
that the concerts would not take place. The next morning 
the newspapers explained that the man who had advertised 
the concerts had no authority to do so and had decamped 
with all the money collected for tickets; no trace of him 
has been discovered. Pretty, is it not? Your name was 
exploited in the most shameful manner. I know some 
people who sold almost their last belongings in order to be 
able to buy tickets for those recitals; almost no one has 
money here except the speculators. I cannot tell you how 
terribly disappointed and dismayed I was, because I had 
been looking forward with such extreme anticipation to 
hearing you again. 

Please do not take it amiss that I am writing you this 
letter, but the swindle I have just described to you made 
me angry beyond measure and | felt that I had to tell you 
about it. 

I send Mrs. Hofmann and yourself my heartiest greet- 
ings. I imagine that your daughter must be quite grown 
up by now. Will you ever come to Russia again? I repeat 
that you are my most treasured memory of the good old 
days. I am inexpressibly tired of life and nowhere, no- 
where, can I find rest or peace. 

(Signed) Orca UspeNnsKa. 
ze 


Usually a conservatory of music building resembles 
its presentment in the prospectus as much as a garden 
resembles the pictures in the seed catalogue. 

eRe 

In Ernst Decsey’s new biography of Johann 
Strauss, we read what is news to us: “In 1864 
Jacques Offenbach was in Vienna. On one occasion 
he was chatting casually with Strauss at the Golden 
Lamb in the Tabor Strasse when he remarked cas- 
ually, ‘You should write operettas. You have the 
stuff for it.’ Possibly Offenbach spoke without any 
particular intention but the idea had been born and 
words have might. ‘You should write operettas!’ 
The thought stuck in Strauss’ mind, took possession 
of him, and made him feel that he had not given his 
talent its fullest scope in the composition of waltzes 
only. And so Offenbach became, unwittingly, 
the founder of the Viennese school of operetta which 
was destined to crowd his own out of existence.” 

nrmre 
. P. F. sneers at us: “I’m waiting for you to say 
‘The Philharmonic Society will put on Flesch next 
season.’”’ Sirrah, we did not even quote what we 
read in a Berlin musical paper which said; “Flesch 
has appeared very little in Germany since the war.” 
RRre 

Mme. Melba is reported to be a candidate for 
Parliament at the next general election in England. 
If she will sing her campaign speeches she should 
have no trouble in securing the seat. 

RnRe 

The richest musical institution—if it can be called 
that—in the world, is the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. Its 1922 statement gives the corporation’s 
assets as $45,734,892. 

® " 

From I. H.: 

Willy (as Mengelberg leads a strenuous climax )—‘What 
opera does he remind you of ?” 

Nilly—“Hush! I don’t know.” 

Willy—“The Flying Dutchman.” 

Rem e 

In composition, as in conversation, extremes of 
forwardness and reserve should be avoided, don’t 
you think? 

zee 

A belated explanation comes from Robert Hayne 
Tarrant, of New Orleans, whom we cited some 
months ago as saying that critic Roehl, of New 
Orleans, was a pianist and a pupil of Godowsky. 
It appears that Mr. Tarrant told us those facts about 
Noel Straus, critic of the Times Picayune, and we 
got the information twisted. In his column of 


May 6, Mr. Straus writes a scathing musical arraign- 
ment of his own city, and his views show rare com- 
mon sense and extreme courage. He says that New 
Orleans has lost its musical prestige of recent years 
because it has relied for its tonal fame solely on its 
past operatic reputation, and has done nothing to 
encourage orchestral or chamber music activity. 
Furthermore, as Mr. Straus points out, New Orleans 
is acquainted only with the operas (and _ chiefly 
French) of former periods and enjoys practically no 
acquaintance with lyrical stage works of recent times. 
Gounod, Meyerbeer, Halevy, hardly are the leading 
operatic composers today. Mr. Straus adds: 

How many Orleanians have heard Faust, Les Huguenots 
or La Juive? Thousands and most of them know the 
leading numbers of the scores. But ask again, how many 
Orleanians have heard the nine symphonies of Beethoven, 
the four symphonies of Schumann, or the four Brahms 
works in this form? How many are acquainted with the 
inimitable suites of Bach for orchestra or the C major 
symphony of Mozart, to mention a few of the works every 
person of any pretense to musical culture should know 
initmately? Thousands, is it? No, noteventens .. . 

Who but a chosen few in the city know even the names 
of the composers who are rapidly becoming the signal writ- 
ers of the day in the real music centers of the world, such 
as Malipiero, Cassella, De Falla, Respighi and others? How 
many have heard a single orchestral work by Schoenberg, 
Bloch, Ravel or even the earlier Scriabin, composers who 
rank among the highest in these later days? New Orleans 
is as little acquainted with the important music of the 
present as it has been of the great music of the past. It 
knew nothing of the significance of Haydn, Bach, Schu- 
mann or Mendelssohn in the old days, because those com- 
posers did not write operas. Is it any better off today, 
still without an orchestra or a string quartet? Music is 
dying of stagnation in this city. Nothing can be accom- 
plished by singing operatic selections at musical gatherings, 
and little by hearing a few instrumental or vocal numbers 
by the great composers, new or old, sporadically in the con- 
cert hall. It takes much more than this to develop a musi- 
cal public. 

Mr. Straus offers a remedy for the condition he 
condemns, and his solution is the suggestion to es- 
tablish a symphony orchestra, so that at least the 
present and next of the younger generations may be 
able to have opportunities for the acquirement of 
what their elders neglected. There is no contradict- 
ing the truth of what Mr. Straus writes. On our 
own visits to New Orleans we found a high order 
of intelligence and general cultural alertness on the 
part of the persons we met, and to this outsider it 
looks as though the proposal to organize a first class 
symphony orchestra should fall on particularly sym- 
pahetic ears in the Crescent City. They hold a tre- 
mendously successful horse race meeting there each 
winter, and also a brilliant Mardi Gras Festival. 
In addition, New Orleans is celebrated for pecans 
and pralines. Is that enough of artistic fame? 

eRe”, 

There seems to be some belated concern in certain 
critical quarters about Rimsky-Korsakoff’s revision 
of the opera Boris Godunoff, by his deceased friend, 
Moussorgsky. Rimsky should have allowed the 
work to remain as it was, is the contention of the 
fluttering censors. That is nonsense. Boris Godunoff 
was the creation of a man with musical invention 
but very little skill or craftsmanship with which to 
give it correct and effective form. Rimsky’s act was 
a pious one, a highly ingenious one, and in fact a 
necessary one. Without his aid Boris would be a 
series of fragmentary, badly made musical pieces, 
would not be in the operatic repertoire and the 
general public might be totally unaware of the very 
existence of Moussorgsky. This artificial indigna- 
tion on the part of some critics whenever a wark is 
revised, adapted, or transcribed, brings to mind the 
great truth that music has been harmed less by such 
skilled tonal jewelers than by those critics who seek 
to prevent every extension and amplification of the 
art. Their fear obviously is that truly widespread 
knowledge of music might impair their imagined im- 
portance and lessen their pretended power. They 
resemble the priests in the ages of idolatry. And 
like them they forgive no one who enlightens the 
people on his own. Such progressives are speared on 
the point of the sacrificial pen. 

eee 

One reads in the London Morning Post about 
Rosenthal’s “exquisite playing” of Chopin’s E minor 
piano concerto, about the “cascade of notes that 
came gleaming and glistening from the piano,” about 
the “delicate beauty and sensuous curves” revealed 
in Rosenthal’s performance, and the Post ends by 
doubting “whether a nearer approach to the inter- 
pretation intended by Chopin could be made.” The 
occasion was the last of the Queen’s Hall Spring 
Symphony Concerts, and in the same notice was a 
most apt characterization in regard to Holst’s 
Planets. The critic said: “Gustav Holst is rapidly 
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becoming one of those modern composers we listen 
to without being prompted by a sense of duty, which 
is the first step towards canonization.” 


Lamond gave a recital in London recently at which 
he played the last five piano sonatas of Beethoven. 
As Beethoven did not write them altogether, why 
should they be played altogether? Beethoven was 
a pianist himself but a survey of his public pro- 
grams does not reveal that he ever performed five 
of his sonatas at a single sitting. 

RRer 

The radio is great for singers with a tremolo; they 
blame it ov the waves, or the transmitter, or the 
static, or something. 

zrmre 

A good American is a man who cannot be induced 
to join the MacDowell Society but belongs to the 
National Order of Pipe Smokers. 

RRR 

“Spare the singing bird,” pleads the Audubon 
Association. Well, the stork doesn’t warble, but he 
is an exceedingly busy and useful bird neverthe- 
less. 

RRR”, 

Some children like to practice the piano and some 

are normal. 
nme 

Russia is anxious for the world’s recognition. 
America has started by recognizing the Russian 
artists. 

Rene 

Leo Ornstein is in danger of being classified with 
the old-fashioned composers unless he does some- 
thing wild at once. The moment radicals stop swim- 
ming against the tide they are carried back to the 
safe shores of conservatism. 

Zz 

By the way, how are the new modern composers 
going to succeed quickly without Krehbiel as an 
enemy ? 

nrme*e 

Arthur Brisbane sweeps our land and our people 
with a keen and cosmic glance. In his inimitable 
column, Today (New York American) he says last 
Sunday : 

At Shelby, Mont., Mr. Dempsey will fight somebody else, 
in a month or so. One hundred carpenters are working on 
an arena. And already four hundred thousand dollars worth 
of tickets have been sold. That is only a beginning. Two 
millions or more will be the total, and tens of thousands 
will spend other millions to travel from all over to Shelby 

What other show would draw a crowd so far in America, 
or draw two million dollars for a few minutes’ “pleasure” 
in America? When the historian of 5000 A. D. gets the 
facts on that fight, do you think he will need much more 
information about our civilization in 1923? 

nrme”e 

Remember, you makers of music, that envy is a 
kind of praise, and that some people grudge others 
what they cannot enjoy themselves. 


One does not learn to know composers from the 
stories of their lives. Their biographies are in their 
works, as Ouida nearly said. 

a 

“What is the operatic tenor doing about the con- 
stant growth in feminine favor of the moving picture 
hero? 

nrmre 

Neighbors having complained of a player piano in an all 
night restaurant on Washington Heights, the proprietor, a 
tactful Chinaman, hangs on it each night a sign reading, 
“Out of order after 1 a. m.”—New York World. 

mR ' 

Here is a coincidence. In Ripon, Wis., says The 
Line (Chicago Tribune) “a duo-piano program was 
given by Mrs. W. H. Barber and Miss Viola Shave.” 
Martin Frank, also of Chicago, wishes to know 
whether the program was Barber of Seville or 
Barber of Bagdad. The same mail that brought Mr. 
Frank’s communication, also dropped this on our 
desk, from J. J.: “When the Barber of Seville saw 
Samson’s head after the hurried shearing he turned 
to Delilah and said contemptuously: ‘Amateur !” 

nRme*, 


Egg and meat speculators put their products into 
cold storage to lessen the supply and so increase the 
demand and the prices. Why couldn’t something 
of the sort be done with American compositions ? 


And yet Brahms, misunderstood musically and 
performed infrequently while he lived, left his heirs 


$100,000. Brahms, like Beethoven, was a good busi 
ness man where the sale of his works was con- 
cerned. “a 8 


Henry T. Finck reminds the world that Wagner 
got $800 from his publishers for Tristan and Isolde. 
Rene 

Nilly—*Let’s go and see the new Murillo.” 
Willy—“I hate the Zoo.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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Under this caption Dr, Frank Crane writes an edi- 
torial in the New York Globe and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser which is worthy of comment, He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that business has undergone a radical 
change within the last century. Instead of being 
something for which to apologize it has become a 
calling of which to be proud, And with this growth 
of respect, advertising also has changed, so that in- 
stead of being clever lying it has become the clever- 
est kind of truth telling. 

\ll of which applies more to music than to any 
other business or profession. The musician himself 
has changed. He has ceased to be merely a court pet 
like the court jester, a servant of king or church, 
and has become a respected member of a highly re- 
spected profession, depending entirely upon his own 
ability to make a direct personal appeal to the public 
apart from any taint of favoritism. 

Nor has the public remained stationary in its rela- 
tion to the artist. It used to be felt that the public 
did not really care for music, and that musical artists 
must be billed like a circus, after the P. T, Barnum 
method, There used to be endless press-agent stuff, 
calculated to arouse public curiosity, and some scan- 
dal was the best means of getting houses. 

That sort of thing is not entirely dead even today, 
alas! and is put upon us in this country from time 
to time by foreign artists who do not understand 
American psychology, the psychology of American 
advertising—or by artists who know that they are 
second rate, and dishonestly try to put one over on 
the public, 

But the best thing that can be said for American 
culture today is that the great majority of our people 
have risen above this sort of appeal. It is true that 
a good many people still have to be brought into the 
proper mood for music before they can properly 
enjoy it. They cannot, seemingly, take music as part 
of the day’s work or play, but require the stimulation 
of some romantic or spiritual association, This ac- 
counts for a great deal of our passion for foreign 
musicians, and we seem to love to attach mysterious 
stories to their names to make them still more 
attractive. 

We have every reason to be thankful that that sort 
of thing is fast disappearing. Real art is beginning 
to penetrate even to the most romantic circles, and 
the musician is no longer condemned to carry all 
his life long a growth of long hair that separates 
him from his fellow man and sets him in a class by 
himself. The more people get to know about music 
the more they welcome just plain, ordinary musicians, 
\nd, similarly, the more they understand music the 
more they welcome the truth about teachers. The 
queer old long-haired, queerly dressed German who 
used to come around to the house with his violin box 
hugged to his breast to give lessons to the children 
is a figure of a past era, We see him no more. 

The musician today looks and acts like any other 
man. You cannot spot him by his freakish appear- 
ance or his freakish manners. He has ceased to need 
those things. All he does need today is real musi- 
cianship. The inevitable consequence has been the 
healthy growth of honest advertising. And, actually, 
today, the public wants to know the truth. The 
nearer an artist or a teacher can come to making 
his personality felt through his advertising, the more 
successful he will be. The remark: “He is so dif- 
ferent from what I expected” is fatal. Barnum may 
have been partly right when he said that the Ameri- 
can public loved to be humbugged, but Lincoln told 
the whole truth when he said we could fool part of 
the public all the time, and all of the public part of 
the time, but not all of the public all the time. 

Honest advertising has become an important factor 
in American life because people have money to spend 
and they need information as to where best to spend 
it. Where are they to get that information except 
through the advertising columns of the newspapers ? 
In all advertising name value is the first thing to be 
considered, and the advertising must be large enough 
and persistent enough to make the name perfectly 
well known, whether it be the name of a store where 
all sorts of things are sold, the name of some special 
brand of manufacture, or the name of an individual. 

In very many cases the name value is all that need 
be’ considered, but in many cases some particular 
attribute is of importance and will appeal to a certain 
class. of dealers. An automobile, for instance, will 
be advertised as a hill climber. That will not attract 
people who live in a very flat country, but will imme- 
diately get the eye of anyone who has had hill trouble. 
Similarly an automobile advertised as a fashionable 
town car, with no price given, will attract city people 
of large incomes, while an .automobile at a low 
price, and advertised to burn very little gasoline and 


MUSICAL COURIER 
THE IMPORTANCE OF ADVERTISING 
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oil, will naturally atract people of small means. 

This is true also of musical artists and teachers. 
They nearly all are subject to fairly accurate classi- 
fication—perfectly truthful classification—and_ in 
many cases some such classification may be found a 
valuable aid in advertising. It must be perfectly 
evident to all of us that not all artists, not all teach- 
ers, are alike. It must also be equally evident that 
there is plenty of room for them all; provided they 
will get into their own class and be satisfied to stay 
there, even if it does not fully realize their youthful 
ambitions. 

To take a case that will immediately appeal to 
every reader: The composer who sets out to rival 
Beethoven but subsequently discovers that he is much 
more likely to write popular song hits than heroic 
symphonies, would be stupid, would he not, to per- 
sist stubbornly in wasting his time piling up big (but 
not great) orchestra scores? We may say that he 
should hold to his ideal. But is it particularly praise- 
worthy to persist in writing bad music? Does that 
attitude not prove that one lacks proper respect and 
understanding for the Beethoven he would emulate ? 
If it is opposed to his ideals to write popular music, 
let him then at least write no music. 

But even the attitude is not strictly normal. No 
man was ever given gifts to waste them. Gifts have 
a purpose, and if a musician is truly gifted in the 
writing of popular things he should make the most 
of those gifts. That is his life’s job, and he has no 
right to shirk it, 

Now this applies also to artists and teachers. The 
singer, for instance, who possesses a poor colora- 
tura, having a voice unsuited to the coloratura style, 
but insists upon singing that sort of music, and ad- 
vertising herself as that sort of a singer, is sure to 
fail. Similarly a pianist with a fine, delicate style, 
who persists in playing thunderous, noisy bravoura 
pieces, will likewise fail, simply because he is “out 
of character.” The same will be true of a really 
great technical violinist who insists upon playing 
melodic, romantic music, or sonatas. Furthermore, 
any one of these artists may have his career ruined 
by an unwise manager who attempts to force him out 
of his class (as sometimes happens when an attempt 
is made to set up a rival to any particular artist). 

The above paragraph is not intended to mean that 
any one of the styles or types mentioned is the best 
type or the only worthwhile type. Except in the 
imaginations of certain deluded artists there is no 
best type or style. Every one of these artists who 
try to escape from their own individuality might suc- 
ceed in their own line if only they would believe that 
their own line was as good as any other. But, alas! 
the glamour of some world-famous artist has taken 
hold of them to such an extent that they cannot see 
any fulfillment of their ambitions except by winning 
fame along the same line. 

To return to composition, which is more concrete 
and lends itself better to classification, we have only 
to look back at the numbers of real talents that have 
ruined their careers by trying to be successors to 
Wagner, or Debussy, or Strauss, or some other giant 
who has greatly succeeded in some particular line. 
Most of these copyists have real talent, and would 
succeed if only they could be honest with themselves. 
We know of one actual case of a composer who 
wants to write music of an abstruse modern kind, 
but whose talent is for little educational things. He 
actually draws down good royalties for these educa- 
tional pieces, which he publishes under an assumed 
name (he is so ashamed of them!)—but is unable to 
find a publisher for the kind of things he likes to 
write. 

A similar condition obtains in every line of music, 
both among artists and teachers; artists who would 
become more or less famous if only they could come 
to respect the things for which they are suited ; teach- 
ers who would become prominent in their profession 
if only they could find satisfaction in the development 
of their particular talents. It is a most distressing 
thing to see singers clinging for years to the belief 
that they should be in the Metropolitan; orchestra 
men who grow old with an ingrowing grouch because 
they have not been recognized as conductors; vio- 
linists and pianists, who are convinced that the world 
has treated them badly because they were not ac- 
claimed the equals of the greatest; teachers who 
cannot understand why they have not become world- 
famous makers of virtuosos—all of which is dis- 
tressing because we know perfectly well that each 
and all of these could have been at the top of their 
little heap if only they had been willing to cease 
struggling to climb to the top of the big heap. 

If you think there is no opportunity, and no merit 
in climbing the little heap, you have only to look 
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at the careers of, for instance, teachers of children, 
some of whom have become national figures, and 
have made their little heaps into big heaps. They 
are not, indeed, the sort of artists who fill the Metro- 
politan, or the Hippodrome, nor have they the 
glamour that attaches to the name of such artists. 
But are they any less valuable for that? Is the 
work they are doing any less important? Are their 
careers any less satisfying? Assuredly not! 

The moral of which is: be yourself, be the best 
of your kind, let your advertising be honest adver- 
tising by presenting yourself as what you are, not 
as what you would like to be. Get in the class of 
which Dr. Crane speaks, the class which makes ad- 
vertising not clever lying but the cleverest kind of 
truth telling. You will not find any recognized art- 
ists or teachers who do anything else. They would 
not be recognized if they did. And this article is 
addressed chiefly to young people just starting out 
to make a career (but it may also appeal to some 
older people who have failed to win recognition be- 
cause they have not yet found themselves). 

contador 
SUCCESSFUL NATIVE OPERA 


An interesting and highly instructive experiment 
has been made in London with an Englishman’s 
opera. The work was written a few years ago and 
received the customary rough and ready sort of per- 
formance which operas by American and English 
composers usually get in their native lands. Of 
course the work was a failure. It made very little 
musical effect and consequently drew no public to 
the theater. The opera was tried out at the Victoria 
Theater—the old Vic.—with few rehearsals, cheap 
scenery, moderately efficient singers who knew the 
music only well enough to get through the one per- 
formance. Again the work was a failure, in spite 
of the boom in native compositions after the war. 

But the opera happened to strike the fancy of a 
man of taste with plenty of stage experience and a 
man who had the money as well. He selected a 
suitable theater, spared no expense on scenery and 
costumes, got together a capable company of sing- 
ers, and rehearsed the piece until that subtle quantity 
called atmosphere was captured. 

For several weeks the public hesitated. The critics, 
as usual, were of various opinions. But at last the 
excellence of the performance, the beauty of the 
scenes, the art of the leading singers, made the gen- 
eral public feel the atmosphere of the play and the 
merit of the music. The result is that Rutland 
Boughton’s The Immortal Hour is one of the great 
successes of the present London season. - The thea- 
ter is crowded every night and seats have to be 
booked long in advance. 

It is natural to wonder if some of the native Ameri- 
can operas would not succeed equally well if given 
an equally fair chance. How can an American opera 
possibly succeed when produced under the Italian 
and French and German conditions at our great opera 
houses? We very justifiably pride ourselves on our 
unrivalled performances of Italian, French and Ger- 
man operas at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. No other city in the world can boast of such 
magnificent productions. But of what use are the 
best singers of Germany, France, Italy, in American 
operas? They do not know the idioms of the lan- 
guage which they pronounce with a distressing ac- 
cent, and they are unfamiliar with the manners and 
customs and spirit of Americans. 

Why was Bizet’s Carmen so long in being accepted 
by the public of Spain? Because it seemed like a 
French caricature of Spanish customs. In other 
words, it sounded more or less as foreign as an 
American opera sounds to Americans when produced 
by foreign artists. 

Saint-Saéns, perhaps unwisely, selected his Henri 
VIII for a Covent Garden production in London. 
The music was written for French phrases and ac- 
cents, and it would have remained French music even 
if the text has been translated into English. It was 
not translated, but was sung in French by French 
artists. Consequently the London public entirely 
missed the atmosphere of the opera. The gestures 
and poses and language and accents of the French 
singers did not even remotely suggest to an English 
audience anything of the mood and spirit of Bluff 
King Hal’s Merrie England. 

The American composer who imitates French or 
Italian or German styles may possibly have a better 
chance of success should he be fortunate enough to 
get a hearing at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
though we doubt it. An imitation is only an imita- 
tion. The true work has the true ring. But the 
trouble is that the true ring can not be heard by 
the public when the performing artists do not feel 
at home in it either from lack of familiarity with it or 


for being foreigners. 
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ENCOURAGING AMERICANS 


Let us begin by prefacing this paragraph with the 
remark that the Metropolitan Opera is under no obli- 
gation to produce American works. It is a private in- 
stitution and can do as it pleases. But it seems as if 
there were a certain moral obligation to do something 
for the land which has produced the dollars that have 
made so many of the foreign personnel, including the 
director himself, well off for life. The Metropolitan 
a few years ago produced Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s one act opera, Shanewis. It was not a great 
work—no one is readier than Cadman himself to ad- 
mit this. But it was a work of great promise, espe- 
cially as it was without doubt the nearest approach 
to an actual opera yet made by an American, It was 
not an oratorio acted on the stage nor a slightly more 
pretentious comic opera, as so many American efforts 
have been. It had genuine dramatic values in the 
libretto—which, by the way, as in all American 
operatic efforts, was much worse than the’music; for 
Mr. Cadman in his score showed that he had 
genuine talent for writing effective music to fit a 
scene, which is quitedifferent from writing songs or 
instrumental pieces. 

Over a year ago Mr. Cadman submitted the score 
of his second opera, a work in two acts called “The 
Witch of Salem. Never having seen a note of this, 
we cannot judge its merit. But Mr. Cadman had 
learned a lot from his experience with Shanewis— 
which, by the way, was kept in the repertory for two 
seasons—and we are willing to wager that it was at 
least equal to that opera. The manuscript score was 
kept eleven months and then returned to Mr. Cadman 
with the report that the management regretted that 
The Witch of Salem could not be fitted into its plans 
for the coming season. 

Of course the Metropolitan had the right to turn 
down Mr. Cadman’s opera; but it seems to us that, 
just as a cold business proposition, it would have 
been worth while to encourage the composer of the 
most successful American work the Metropolitan 
ever produced, by taking his second work. You will 
search the Metropolitan list for next season in vain 
for any sign that America exists. It is perfectly true 
that no great American opera has yet been written. 
Very likely The Witch of Salem is not a great Ameri- 
can opera. But if it is any worse than that mon- 
strosity, The Polish Jew; if it is any more futile than 
The Blue Bird; if it is more vapid than the book and 
music of Anima Allegra, or if it is any more tiresome 
and uninspired than L’Amico Fritz, coming next 
season, then we do not know Cadman—and we think 
we do. 

One thing is certain. If the more deserving of our 
composers are not encouraged and sustained by an 
occasional adequate performance, so that they may 
learn their own mistakes and profit by them, there 
never will be an American school of opera. And on 
no institution does there lie such a moral obligation 
to recognize this fact as on the Metropolitan Opera. 
Of course there is no money to be made out of 
American opera now. The big “stars,” who carry 
worn out things like William Tell and L’Africana, 
are not assigned to parts in American operas; most 
of them cannot sing the language of the country in 
which they earn their money, though American art- 
ists singing abroad sing with entire competence in the 
language of the land where they appear. 

But Mr. Gatti denies emphatically that the Metro- 
politan is run with its eye on the box office. 

ae 
“ENUNCIATE!” 

For the first time, probably; in the history of music, 
the importance of proper enunciation was brought to 
court recently in a suit between a singer and a mana- 
ger. The singer sued on the ground that she had 
resigned a $550 a week engagement in big-time 
vaudeville to accept a $200 a week engagement with 
a musical production. She was laid off at the end 
of the first week. The defense was that the singer’s 
enunciation was not clear enough. The manager said 
he heard her sing at the opening and could not under- 
stand her. It was the worst he ever heard, he 
claimed. 

“Whatever may go in opera,” he said, “our singing 
must be in English and every word must be under- 
stood.’ 

Regardless of the above mentioned case, it is true 
that opera has but little success with the majority 
of our people simply because they cannot understand 
what it is about. This is especially true with the 
men. Uncultured you may call them if you like. 
But they are not. They are just as cultured as the 
men of France, Germany or Italy. None of those 
men would go to opera if they had to listen to foreign 
languages, and why our men should be expected to 
be different in that regard is not easy to understand 
Men enthusiastically applaud singing at club and 
lodge meetings and such, if it is the right kind and 
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they understand the words, That is, if the singer 
sings English with proper pronounciation and enun- 
ciation, 

But the men do not matter, you will say. Ah! 
But they do. The women alone can never make 
America musical, They must get the men to the 
point of going to opera and concerts because they like 
it, not because they are dragged there by the wife. 
Until that time comes America will not be musical 
in the sense that France, Germany and Italy are musi- 
cal. And that can only be accomplished by leading 
the men up to musical understanding through the 
words of the songs they listen to. And that, again, 
can only be accomplished by proper enunciation. 

Therefore, sing English, and enunciate! 


coy \eunnewe 
LOS ANGELES CHAMBER MUSIC 


One of the great additional advantages which a 
city enjoys when it possesses a first class symphony 
orchestra is the possibility of owning also an impor- 
tant chamber music society organization. The pro- 
pagation of orchestral music and chamber music ap- 
pears to go hand in hand and many of the most 
important of the smaller bodies have been fathered 
by the symphony orchestras whose players usually 
make the best chamber music performers. One of 
the recent chamber music undertakings to spring 
into action and also into quick fame is the Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society, which gave twelve 
concerts during the past winter and appeared before 
large and enthusiastic audiences. A number of 
wealthy music loving residents of Los Angeles are 
sponsoring the organization financially, and there- 
fore it is tikely to become one of the prominent and 
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vital musical fixtures of the Pacific Coast, with the 
likelihood that its operations will extend also to 
much wider spheres. 

At the concerts given during the past season the 
repertory was most comprehensive and in addition 
to performing many of the standard works by Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Franck, Schumann, Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns, Bach, Schubert, Haydn and Dvorak, the 
players presented also a great many modern works 
and distinct novelties, including scores by Suk, Hol- 
brooke, Dubois, Felix White, Ravel, Kreisler (quar 
tet in A minor), Goossens, Mouquet, Marquarrd, 

Waldo Warner (string quartet), Arthur Bliss 
and Borodine. 

The Los Angeles Chamber Music Society plans to 
give twelve concerts again next season and already 
the subscription sales promise an even increased at- 
tendance for 1923-24. 

———_ > — 
MORE ABOUT ROYALTIES 

A friend writes commending our attitude on the 
matter of music royalties as outlined in the editorial 
entitled Broadcasting Royalties, issue of May 3, but 
says that there is one point on which he disagrees 
with us. “I do not think that composers, either of 
so-called serious music or of jazz, are at ail satisfied 
with what is obviously an inequitable arrangement 
with regard to a fixed royalty placed on records by 
the law. In fact, at a recent meeting of the ‘Song 
Writers’ a decision was taken to bring this matter up 
before Congress this next autumn, and a Senator ot 


New Jersey, who was present, and certain other 
political gentlemen, are actively interesting them- 


selves in righting what seems an unfair arrange- 


ment.” 





ROME HEARS THREE 1E OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


Albert Coates Conducts at the ETL LES Sowerby’s New Ballata for Two Pianos Heard 


Rome, April 30.—Of the three operatic novelties heard at 
the Costanzi recently, La Grazia, by Vincenzo Michetti and 
| Compagnacci, by Riccitelli, were both crowned with suc- 
cess. Of the two, perhaps La Grazia is the more important 
with regard to subject, structure and music. Michetti has 
penetrated most profoundly into the veiled vindicitive soul 





VINCENZO MICHETTI, 
composer of La Grazia, which won a success at the Constanzi 
in Rome. 


of the Sardinian and has interpolated several folksongs, as 
choruses, into the work with telling effect, not only musically 
but Cape nomg as well. 
e drama is based on a novel of Grazia Deladda, herself 

a Sardinian, who has become famous for her stories of her 
own country, in which she has specialized. While the de- 
clamatory style of the work is always expressive, there is, 
nevertheless, a bit too much of it. The orchestration is 
coarse, wild and original by degrees and acts as a perfect 
mirror in reflecting the gloomy passions of those on the stage. 
It reveals the composer’s real instinct for theatrical effects, 
in a maniféstation of which, however, he is often exces- 
siv 

The leading parts were sung by Mme. Arangi Lombardi, 
the baritone Parvis, and Radaelli, tenor. A tendency to 
exaggerate, however, seemed to prevail in the entire cast, all 
seeming to be imbued with the feeling that a success must be 
made. Maestro Gui conducted the work with intelligence 
and care. Composer and principals were called before the 
curtain at least eighteen times amidst the greatest enthusiasm. 
The second performance is already announced, and it looks 
as though La Grazia will become a regular repertory number, 

Ricciretui’s | Compacnacct Scores IMMENSE SUCCESS 

In direct contrast to La Grazia is Riccitelli’s I Compag- 
nacci, a comic opera which scored an immediate success. It 


is indeed a real pleasure to chronicle another success in these 
days of musical sterility. Riccitelli’s music is gay, light and 
rhythmic and fits the text beautifully. True, the work contains 
many reminiscences of Mascagni (Riccitelli is Mascagni’s 
favorite pupil), but no one seemed to mind them, since they 
are sympathetic and well handled. Riccitelli has been 
struggling for years and has had a hard time of it since the 
goddess of fortune declined to smile upon him. With this 
success, however, his future is assured. The public went 
wild with delight and author and singers were called out a 
dozen times after the only act. This new work is bound to 
have many performances, not only because of its merit but 
also by reason of the fact that it has been linked with Caval 

leria, for which it makes an especially satisfactory foil, since 
its humor is refreshing after so cruel a tragedy. Signor 
Parvis again performed brilliantly and so did the tenor, 
Cortis, and Signoria Afelia Parisini. Maestro Santini, who 
conducted, entered into the spirit of the comedy in a master 

ful manner. 

GiovANEtTTI’s Petroni Faits to ENTHUS! 

Although Petroni was the first of the three novelties pet 
formed it must be mentioned last since it was the least suc 
cessful. The reason for its failure was due as much to the 
subject as to the music itself, which revealed no character 
whatever.. The city of Lucca, whence hail both Puceini and 
Giovanetti, has assisted its native son in a manner which 
might well be followed by others. A subscription was made 
and a sum said to have reached 100,000 lire was collected and 
sent to Mme. Carelli, the operatic “boss” of the Constanzi, 
to insure the opera’s performance, since it is well known 
that the wily impresario often promises novelties that fail to 
appear. 

Maestro Giovanetti never rises above mediocrity. His 
music, though having pleasing moments, is nevertheless void 
of any character which is also true of the discourse of his 
characters. It is to be hoped that in another effort which 
Giovanetti has promised us he will be more successful 

Boncr Stitt A STAR 

A fine performance of Ballo in Maschera, in which Ales 
sandro Bonci starred, deserves mention and, as if to accentu 
ate the miserableness of this season, which is rapidly drawing 
to a close, a disastrous performance of Il Trovatore was 
sandwiched in between the novelties. Of this the less said 
of it the better. 


A.Bert Coates Intropuces AMERICAN Novety 


In the two concerts which Albert Coates conducted at th 
Augusteo, several works heard for the first time in Rome 
were included on the programs. In the first, his own new 
work, The Eagle, was presented. It is a heavy, lengthy com 
position, splendidly worked out but absolute . ‘unorginal. lt 
earned a “success d’estime.” 

Another novelty in the first concert was Leo Sowerby’s 
Ballata for two pianos and orchestra. It is a clever bit of 
composition with numerous effective moments. Intricat 
though it is, there are phrases of great melodic beauty “a 
effect are enhanced by reason of a rich orchestration. Th« 
first part seemed the best, while the length of the second cde 
tracted from the interest aroused by the former. However, 
Mr. Sowerby scored a good success and had to appear twic« 
to acknowledge the applause. The composer played the first 
piano and Carl Zecchi the second. 

The second program brought us Vaughan Williams’ in 
terminable but very interesting London Symphony. Full of 
atmosphere of a gray, foggy and melancholy variety, the 
public found it to be such a contrast to the bright Italian 
color scheme that they received it with sympathy as well as 
curiosity. Maestro Santoliquido’s Acquarelli, a suite of four 
sketches charming in their simplicity, were also heard. The 
delicate orchestration enhances their beauty to a ravishing 
degree, and the interpretation given them by Mr. Coates was 
delightful. Santoliquido, too, had to appear twice to ac 
knowledge the applause. 

Besides these novelties, Mr. Coates conducted a number of 
standard works including the third Leonore overture, the 
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and the Siegfried Idyll. 


prelude and finale from Tristan, 
As a conductor he scored a veritable triumph. 
Amy New Prays 
The American violinist, Amy Neill, appeared in an inter- 
esting program which her public thoroughly enjoyed. Men- 
tion should also be made of the concerts by the Roman 
cellist, Arturo Bonucci, whose tremendous virtuosity has 


resulted in his being referred to as the Paganini of the cello; 
and the interesting singer of songs, Ghita Lenart, whose con- 


certs are always worth while. 


Dotty PATTISON, 


Swift & Company’s Annual Competition 

rhe third annual competition in music composition has 
just been announced by the Male Chorus of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. A prize of one hundred dollars ($100) will 
be given for the best musical setting of the poem, The Sea, 
by James McLeod 

Conditions attached to the contest require that the com- 
poser be a resident of the United States; the setting must be 
for a chorus of men’s voices, with piano accompaniment. 
Compositions should be kept within a reasonable vocal com- 
pass; parts may be doubled at pleasure, 
Each composition must bear a fictitious name and the com- 
poser must enclose with his composition a sealed envelope 
bearing upon the outside the fictitious name and having in- 
side his real name and address, Loose stamps should be en 
closed for the return of MSS. 

Compositions must be sent to the conductor of the chorus, 


D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 Kimball Building, Chicago, and 
must be in his hands on or before July 1, 1923. The award 
will be made August 1, 1923, by a jury composed of Walter 
Keller, Noble Cane and D, A, Clippinger. 


rhe setting receiving the prizes becomes the property of the 
and will be produced by 


Swift & Company Male Chorus, 
that organization during the season 1923-1924. All others 
will be returned to their authors within thirty days 

The poem of which a musical setting is desired follows 


THE SEA 
James McLeop 


restless sea 


By 
Titan power’s slumber hours; sleeping, 
Fitful in tranquility, with dream-toss in thy roll, 
Seems thou art a life apart—Mace of Majesty; 
Showing e'en in silences the gleam of super-soul! 
I love to watch thy moods and ways 

To thee the ages are as days! 
Now wake, O Sea! 
On all the main thy anthems rain! 
n melody 
Exult refrain in spindrift strain! 
sword, 


Rejoice with me in crashing chord! 


As light set free flash bright thy 


Trimphant Sea! 


! Let drenching flail of surges quake the strand! 
in tempest wild, or calm 

the Hollow of God's Hand 

and sealed with healing balm 


Come, shrieking gale 
( Sea of Time, thou art sublime 
Enchanting Sea! Thou art to me, 
For biting wound is gently bound, 
ranscendent Sea! 


Can'st smite—and yet caress 
Grim Master of Distress 
aring rumble deep 
O Sea, lull me ¢ 


Mightiness! Humility! 
Awful in engulfing wrath; 
Raging in thy timber from ri 


loo muted notes unechoed sleep 


Purdon Robinson Sings Openshaw’s Ballad 


Still more singers ms eminent teachers voice their praise 


of Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses. The following letter 
speaks for itself: 

I find Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, by Coomhon, to be f 
most grateful song not only for the studio, where am wees 
among my pupils, but also as a pleasing concert ne RY The melody 


appeals to the most discriminating audiences. 
(Signed) Purpon Rosinson. 


is so Spontaneous that it 
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Matzenauer Cancels Passage to Europe to Sing 
for Veterans 


Margaret Matzenauer, prima donna of the Metropolitan, 
has been so moved by the needs of the tubercular and dis- 
abled war veterans that she has cancelled her passage to 
Europe on the S. S. New Amsterdam on Aa-7 2 and booked 
to sail on the S. S. Berengaria on June 5, in order that she 
may appear at the first of three all-star music festivals at 
Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, June 3, for the benefit of 
the Veterans’ Mountain Camp in the Adirondacks. Mme. 
Matzenauer freely gave this generous and unprecedented 
cooperation despite the difficulty and expense of cancelling 
her sailing already booked and obtained accommodations on 
another ship leaving at a later date. 

“IT am always happy to serve in any way possible,” Mme. 
Matzenauer wrote Dr. Samuel Lloyd, president of the 
Veterans’ Mountain og in reply to his plea that she sing 
at this concert, “for the brave boys who risked their lives 
and lost their health fighting for us. The most amazing 
thing to me is that some of us have so soon forgotten the 
debt we owe to the ex-soldiers who have escaped with their 
lives, it is true, but who are handicapped in their struggle 
for existence in this prosperous country of ours by gassed 
lungs, lack of arms and legs and broken health generally. 
I am so glad our unfortunate ‘buddies’ in the State of New 
York will soon have a home in the beautiful forests of the 
Adirondacks to regain their health and get a chance to 
‘come back,’” 

Mme. Matzenauer’s fine patriotic spirit is being emulated 
by other prominent artists, who have written Dr. Samuel 
Lloyd that they are making every effort to re-arrange their 
plans in order to contribute their art to the gala performance 
at Carnegie Hall on June 3. 

The camp for the benefit of which this, and two other 
performances on June 10 and June 17 will be held, was 
established by the American Legion of New York State to 
provide a place for the treatment of tubercular ex-service 
men who are unable to attribute their disease directly to the 
service and for whom the Government made no provision. 
The camp is located in the Saranac Lake region. It was 
purchased by the Legion some months ago and has not been 
opened for the reception of patients because of insufficient 
funds for proper maintenance. 

The three all-star performances scheduled during the 
month of June are the first steps taken by the Legion follow- 
ing the Legion Rally to raise $2,500,000 which will be an 
endowment fund to be used ix in operating the camp. 


Eddy Brown Winning Success Abroad 

After a successful tour of Sweden, Eddy Brown was 
heard in six concerts in Sofia, Bulgaria. He played in other 
cities in Bulgaria, and also was enthusiastically received in 
Constantinople. Following these engagements the violinist 
was scheduled to play in Serbia, Rumania and Hungary. 
Mr. Brown's appearances in Europe have been so successful 
that he will remain abroad next season 


Gabrilowitsch to Extend Season Next Year 

For next season Ossip Gabrilowitsch will extend his 
season beyond its usual limits, and make an extended visit 
to the Pacific Coast in April, where he has been booked by 
Behymer & Oppenheimer for California, and by Steers 
& Coman for the Northwest. 


Sundelius to Sing in Portland, Me. 


Next season, among many engagements already announced, 
Marie Sundelius will appear in recital at Portland, Me., on 
February 7, under the auspices of the Portland Music 
Commission. Incidentally, the Metropolitan soprano is a 
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RICHARD BUHLIG., 
Mr. Buhlig has had his headquarters in Los Angeles for 
the last several years. He has played extensively there and 
in other Far Western cities and has delivered series of lec- 
tures on the programs of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with musical illustrations. Now he is sailing for 
Europe where he expects to stay for two years, making his 
headquarters in Berlin and Vienna. He will be accompanied 
by a few of his advanced pupils. During his stay he will 
play in recital with orchestra in various foreign countries 
and at the end of his European trip will return to resume 
concert work in America. 





great favorite in New England territory on account of her 
Boston associations and having sung so much in Massa- 
chusetts and the surrounding States. 


Gutman Presents Children’s Songs 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, has been winning success in 
a program which she calls A Recital of Children’s Songs. 
Among the recent places in which she appeared are New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, D. C. The 
recitals are done in costume, and the program is so varied 
that it is of interest both to the older and the younger 
children, and even those of kindergarten age thoroughly 
enjoy the songs. There is a group of modern songs, mostly 
about fairies, then there are some Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes, songs from Shakespeare’s plays, and, to end with, 
three songs by Sidney Homer, Harriet Ware and Mana 
Zucca, At these recitals Miss Gutman has the assistance 
of Ruth Gervais, pianist, who also | is heard in several solos. 


Salmond Engaged re Bar Harbor 


Felix Salmond, the English cellist, will give the second 
recital of the series at the Building of Arts, Bar Harbor, 
Me., on August 11. Mr, Salmond will remain in America 
throughout the summer, having taken a cottage at New 
Canaan, Conn., to which he recently moved with his family. 
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Eucluslie Direction of Catharine A. Bamman 


New York City 


The recent Lo 


Season 


No London concert hall smaller than Queen’s 
Hall would have held the people that came to 
hear Katharine Goodson. They were rewarded by 
an evening of piano playing that compelled ad- 
miration. Among a generation of pianists who 
compete in personal interpretations Miss Goodson 
is one of those who seek means of expression in 
the music itself. Nothing she did in a group of 
works by Schubert and Brahms was not implicit 
in the composer's musical ideas; yet, contrary to 
fashion, her expression was always interesting. 
The first movement of Schumann’s “Fantasie” 
seemed broader and greater than usual, and more 
finely fashioned in its detail—so well did Miss 


Goodson act as its interpreter. 
DON MORNING POST. 


Miss Katharine Goodson’s recital at Queen’s Hal! 


in the Brahms group. 





Her playing is distinguished by a velvety touch and a rich singing tone. 
tenderness in her playing of a couple of Schubert Impromptus, and an exceptional sense of design 
Her readings have invariably the attribute of confidence. 


that she has definite effects in view, and can realize them with certainty. 


Steinway Piano. 





ndon Recital of 


katarinn GOODSON Penis 


forecasts a series of brilliant concerts for her tour in America 


1923-24. 


The beginning and end of the recital were the 
purely romantic moments; these were Schubert 
and Chopin and through each of these Miss Good- 
son revealed how clear and complete is her under- 
standing. After her treatment of the emotional 
currents in the Schumann “Fantasie” it came as a 
great relief to learn that she could see her Chopin 
with a single eye and a simple mind. Miss Good- 
son can go any length when intelligence and far- 
sight are required, and the deep impression which 
she left behind was that she was brilliantly versa- 
tile and not a little profound. These are qualities 
rarely found dwelling together in unity. 

LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


!, last night, was one of the best she has given there. 
There was poetry and 
The listener feels 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
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SILOTI BIDS FAREWELL TO PADEREWSKI. 
When the celebrated pianist-statesman, Ignace Paderewski, 
sailed for Europe recently after a most successful concert 
tour in this country, Alewander Siloti, the Russian musician 
and disciple of Liszt, was one of those present to bid him 
bon voyage. Mr. Paderewski will spend the summer at his 
European villa in rest and preparation for new triumphs 

next season. (Bain News Service photo) 





Final La Forge-Berimen Class Lesson 


Four artist-pupils of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Beru- 
men gave a delightful concert of piano music at the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios on May 17, assisted by Edna Bach- 
mann, soprano. Sara Newell opened the program with a 
splendid rendition of the F minor ballade by Chopin. Miss 
Newell also played the Danse by Debussy, displaying a 
beautiful tone and clear technic. Esther Dickie played a 
novelette by Schumann with charming effects and two num- 
bers by MacDowell with bravoura. The Concert-Etude 
was delivered with brilliancy. Erin Ballard, who scored a 
great success in her recent piano recital at the studios, again 
attracted admiration. The Romance by Sibelius was a gem, 
and the Cracovienne Fantastique by Paderewski was given 
with dash and splendid grasp. Mary Frances Wood, one 
of the most promising talents at the studios, played two 
numbers by Liszt, Sposalizio and the sixth rhapsody. In 
the first number Miss Wood displayed poetical feeling, and 
in the rhapsody her octave work was especially fine. Edna 
Bachmann, artist-pupil of Frank La Forge, sang an oper 
atic aria with dramatic intensity. Her voice is of beauti- 
ful quality, and she possesses a charming personality. Merta 
Work played Miss Bachmann’s accompaniments splendidlv. 


Kelvin to Sing for Radio 

Charles Kelvin, the English tenor, who recently came to 
this country to settle, will have the first chance to make 
himself known to a large circle of hearers here, when he 
sings for radio station W. J. Z. at the Aeolian Building, on 
the evening of Wednesday, June 6. Since his arrival here 
Mr. Kelvin has sung at a number of private affairs and also 
at a Fifth avenue church. He will shortly open a studio 
where he will combine teaching with his other activities. 





A Young Artists’ Recital 


Saturday evening of this week there is to be a rather dif- 
ferent recital at the Town Hall in connection with the city’s 
Silver Jubilee. Four young artists will unite to demonstrate 
what progress has been made in musical education here in 
the last twenty-five years. There will be a piano pupil of 
Alexander Lambert, a violin pupil of Franz Kneisel, and 
voice pupils of William Thorner and Herbert W itherspoon. 


Klink Appears with Bridgeport Oratorio 

To quote the Bridgeport, Conn., Evening Star, after 
Frieda Klink had appeared there recently with the Oratorio 
Society singing an excerpt from Wagner’s Flying Dutch- 
man: “Frieda Klink disclosed a warm velvety contralto 
which she handled in a most artistic manner.” The Amer- 
ican singer only lately returned from the Pittsburg, Kans., 
Festival, where she sang with unusual success. 


Althouse “Encored to Exhaustion” 

According to a telegram received by his managers, after 
Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan tenor, had appeared re- 
cently at the Canandaigua, N. Y., Music Festival, the event 
was “the greatest festival in the history of Canandaigua.” 
To quote further from the same wire: “Mr. Althouse ex- 
celled anything heard heretofore. He was encored almost 
to a point of exhaustion. We want him again.’ 


Gerardy Courteously Received by “Cannibals” 

Jean Gerardy, the Belgian cellist, recently spent a couple 
of days on the Fiji Islands. While there he visited the 
Cannibal Temple at Bau, and was very courteously received 
by the natives. 

Mr. Gerardy is coming to America next,season, and will 
be heard in concert from coast to coast, under the manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston. 


Pennsylvania Council, N. A. O., to Convene 


The Third State Convention of the Pennsylvania Council, 
National Association of Organists, will be held in Philadel- 
phia, Tuesday, June 12. The American Organ Players’ 
Club, Dr. J. M. Ward, president, acting as hosts, will pre 
sent the following program: Opening Session, Greek Hall, 
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Wanamaker store, 9:30 A. M., reception and registratios, 
followed by an address of welcome, with responses by T. 
Tertius Noble, president of the National Association of Or- 
ganists; Dr. J. M. Ward, president of the American Organ 
Players’ Club; Henry S. Fry, dean of the American Guild 
of Organists, and Dr. William A. Wolf, president of the 
State Council, National Association of Organists, who 
will officially open the convention. At 11 o'clock, an organ 
recital will be given on the Wanamaker organ, in the Court 
of Honor, followed by a luncheon at 12 o'clock. In the 
afternoon, from 1:45 to 4:00 o’clock, at the Stanley Theater, 

an interesting demonstration will be given, displaying the 
art of playing the “silent drama” by the Stanley Theater 
orchestra with Firmin Swinnen at the organ. The feature 
of the program will be the playing of Widor’s fifth sym- 
phony with pedal cadenza by Mr. Swinnen. At 5 o'clock, 
an organ recital will be given at St. Clement’s Church, 20th 
and Cherry streets, followed by a get-together dinner at 
the Musical Art Club. In the evening, at the West Walnut 
Street Presbyterian Church, an organ recital will be 
given which will include a chorus of fifty voices, under the 
direction of J. C. Warhurst, singing the 150th Psalm, 
Franck, with Courage and Strength, Meyerbeer. The novelty 
on the program will be the playing of Pietro Yon’s con- 
certo, for organ and piano, by Henry S. Fry and A. Gordon 
Mitchel. The committee in charge includes Dr. J. M. Ward, 
Henry S. Fry, Rollo F. Maitland, Firnin Swinnen, and 
J. C. Warhurst. 


Erna Rubinstein Sails for Europe 


Erna Rubinstein, violinist, and her mother, Mrs. Jenny 
Rubinstein, were passengers on the S. S. Volendam, bound 
for Amsterdam, sailing from New York on May 19. Miss 
Rubinstein closed her first full season in America at the 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Festival on May 17, playing the Mendels- 
sohn concerto with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock conductor. It was her second appearance for 
the season with that organization and her seventh orchestral 
engagement. She will go direct to her home in Budapest 





EKRNA RUBINSTEIN AND EDWARD W. LOWREY, 
associate manager of Daniel Mayer, on the S. S. Volendam 
on which Miss Rubinstein sailed for Europe on May 19. 


for the summer and will concertize in Europe in the fall, 
returning here for another season at the end of December. 


Boghetti Artist Makes Debut 


Rosswell Brown, tenor, made his debut recently in Haydn’s 
Creation with the People’s Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
and was so well received that he has been engaged to sing 
the same work in that city in June. Mr. Brown’s voice is 
of true dramatic timbre and he sings with a great deal of 
poise for so young an artist. The tenor is a pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti. 





Third Season for Gerhardt in Indianapolis 


Elena Gerhardt has been engaged as soloist with the 
Mannerchor of Indianapolis on November 19. This will 
be her fourth appearance with the club in three seasons, for 
immediately after her debut in the fall of 1921 she was re- 
engaged for a spring concert, and was heard there a third 
time last November. 


Another Orchestra Engages Yolanda Méré 


Yolanda Méré has been engaged by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Mengelberg, as soloist at the 
pair of concerts to be held in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on March 20 and 21 next. She has appeared many times 
with all the important orchestras from coast to coast in 
this country. 


Tenor Finnegan’s Nineteenth Year 
This caption refers to the fact that John Finnegan, 
tenor of St. Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral, New York, began 
his nineteenth year May 1, “and every day in every way 
is getting better and better.” Those who have heard the 
popular John of late know this to be a fact. 





Hurlbut Locates in Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara, May 1.—Mrs. Ada B. Hillman, soprano, 
pupil of Harold Hurlbut, the New York vocal teacher and 
de Reszke disciple, has now located in this city. Mrs. 
Hillman recently made a fine impression singing through- 
out the Northwest. 
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Margaret Romaine Has a Son 


Margaret Romaine, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, has 
not been singing at all during the past season. The reason 
is named Emmett Fulford Browning (Miss Romaine being 
Mrs. Browning in private life) and he arrived on Tues- 
day, May 22. Both Miss Romaine and Emmett are doing 
splendidly. The former has no doubt that she will resume 
her singing next season; previous to that it will be done by 
the latter. 


New York String Quartet to Play Novelties 
The New York String Quartet will open its second series 
of three subscription concerts at Aeolian Hall on October 
16 next, and will also be heard in the same auditorium on 
January 10 and February 28, Following its custom, the 
quartet will present at least one novelty at each appearance 
Among those already listed for performance next season are 
quartets by Hindemith, Ethel Leginska and Josef Suk 


Ethelynde Smith Sings Twice in Northfield 

While on her recent tour to the Coast Ethelynde Smith 
filled two engagements in one day at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. In the afternoon she sang at a vesper 
organ recital in Skinner Memorial Chapel, and in the evening 
she was heard in the same Chapel at the Community vesper 
service. 











What ANN ARBOR said 


OF 
MABELLE 


ADDISON 


Contralto 
BEFORE te: appearance at the 


festival there May 16-19 


No finer artist could have been chosen as a vocal inter 
preter of Bach's great musicianship than this splendid 
American girl, who has won so much renown in this par- 
ticular field. Perhaps no greater tribute can be paid to her 
than to state that for the third time she has been engaged 
in this special capacity for appearance with the Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem under Director Fred Wolle, known as the 
most distinguished interpreter of Bach music in this country 

She possesses a glorious voice, is an attractive and in 
telligent young woman and altogether is a most acceptable 
addition to the long list of artists who have graced Ann 
Arbor’s May Festivals. 


AFTER 


Mabelle Addison is a contralto of rich voice and sterling 
musicianship, Steeped in the Bach tradition through many 
appearances at the Bethlehem festivals under Director 
Wolle, Miss Addison brings to her interpretation the poise 
and authority of one wholly familiar with the work. She 
sang with rare feeling and discrimination, the depth and 
fullness of her tone gaining wide approval. The Choral 
union, under Earl V. Moore sang the score with intelligent 
understanding.—Detroit Free Press 


Mabelle Addison’s contralto must have been given her 
especially to interpret Bach. She was sweet and eloquent 
in the plaintive loveliness of the “Agnus Dei,” to which 
Mr. Jacques Gordon contributed an effective violin obligato 

Detroit News. 


Mabelle Addison Scores 


Miss Addison justified her reputation as a singer of 
Bach; her voice is well suited to his music which is more 
exacting than that which falls to the lot of a singer of song 
or opera. It is true and rich, and of real contralto quality; 
and it blended most effectively with the magnificent 
Stradivari violin that Mr. Gordon played. No severer test 


of a voice could be made than this—to put it in direct com 
petition with a great violin, where to escape being outclassed 
utterly is a signal victory,—Ann Arbor Times News. 


Mabelle Addison, contralto, sang the solo portion. Her 
voice has a deep, glowing warmth.—Detroit Evening Times 


Her voice is one of reserve and control and of great 
range both in tone and feeling Michigan Daily, Ann 
Arbor 


RE-ENGAGED 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


FISK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Representative : 


M. C. Addison, 411 Knabe Bullding 
New York 
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“One of the elect whose superlative 
artistry must be acknowledged with- 
— Chicago Evening 






out reserve.” 





American. 








A Typical Telegram 







LOUDON CHARLTON 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
INDIANAPOLIS, APR 2, 1923 
NOVAES RECITAL SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
GRAND SUCCESS HER PLAYING WAS 
MARVELOUS AND HER INTERPRETATIONS 
MASTERFULLY IMPRESSIVE SORRY SHE 
WILL NOT BE IN THE COUNTRY NEXT 
SEASON ALL OF OUR CLUB WANT HER 
BACK. 




















J. P. FRENZEL 
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Carnegie Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


New Jersey Rally of N. A. of O. 


The annual rally of the New Jersey Association, N. A. O., 
T. Tertius Noble president, took place at Elizabeth, May 23, 
and was a fine success in every way, as is usual under the 
direction of Hermon B, Keese, state president, Mrs. Bruce S. 
Keator, vice-president, Jane Whittemore (president Union- 
Essex Chapter), and co-workers. Members with automo- 
biles met delegates at the stations, conveyed them to the 
Regent Theater, and here everyone registered. William B. 
Stein, manager, welcomed the guests, and Robert Berentsen, 
president of the Society of Theater Organists, also talked 
briefly, following which the picture, Mighty Lak’ a Rose, was 
given, with music on the Griffith-Beach organ played by 
William H. Meeder. Mr. Meeder used various well known 
melodies as his chief themes, including the popular Love 
Sends a Little Gift of Roses, Because (d’Hardelot), etc., and 
in all these showed fine taste and artistic discrimination. 

The company then went to Westminister Presbyterian 
Church, where Mayor Kenah welcomed the guests, Rev. 
Hamilton following him, Thomas Wilson, organist and di- 
rector of this church, as well as head of music in public 
schools, also giving a hearty welcome. President Keese 
called on Paul Ambrose, recording secretary, who gave an 
impromptu report and was chaffed for the same. Arthur L. 
Titsworth, treasurer, rendered his report, then the nominating 
committee, and promptly the entire roster of last year was 
re-elected as follows, president Keese being elected a dele- 
gate to the Rochester convention: (New Jersey Council.) 
State president, Hermon B. Keese, Montclair ; vice-president, 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Asbury Park; treasurer, Arthur L. 
Titsworth, Plainfield; recording secretary, Paul Ambrose, 
Trenton; corresponding secretary, Jane Whittemore, Eliza- 
beth; president Monmouth Chapter, Stanley Farrar, Sea 
Bright; president Central Chapter, Charles Ford Wilson, 
Princeton; president Union-Essex Chapter, Jane Whitte- 
more, Elizabeth. 

A group photograph of the entire crowd was taken on the 
steps of the church, the company then proceeding to the 
church dining room where 150 partook of a very satis- 
fying luncheon. Herbert Sammond led the singing of the 
State Song (music by Ambrose), the entire assemblage join- 
ing and giving forth some wonderful tones for organists. 
There followed Brief Improvisations by Noted Organists on 
Suggested Themes, arranged by Miss Whittemore, as fol- 
lows: 

Preludes, Lusengando 
Organist as Contposer, Paul 
Chorus Leader, Herbert poymens 
L.L.D., Hon. Member N.A.D.; Ad Libitum—As Association Member, 
Mrs Bruce §. Keator; Ban srcrent—te Organ Builder, J. Beach; 
Vivace—As Musical Editor, F. W. Riesberg; Con bravura—As a Man 
of Affairs, Senator Emerson Richards, 

Henry S. Fry acted as toastmaster, introduced these noted 
organists wittily, and kept things going con anima. Many 
amusing experiences were brought out in the brief talks rom 
instructive papers of this more or less spontaneous affair. 
Mr. Ambrose alluded most modestly to himself as composer ; 
Mr. Sammond read a paper showing what an organist could 
accomplish with choruses; Dr. Audsley told of interesting 
facts in his career of eighty- five years, and was warmly ap- 
plauded; Mrs. Keator, loved by everybody, gave a brief talk; 
Senator Richards spoke interestingly, and ye Musica. 
Courter scribe (F. W. Riesberg) alluded to various comical 
happenings in his twenty-eight years of musical activity in 
the metropolis, including special mention of Walter Henry 
Hall, which after all turned out to be another Hall: “I have 
been accused of being all kinds of Halls, including Tammany 
Hall, alco-Hall, etc.,” said Mr, Hall. Frank L. Sealy, war- 
den of the American Guild of Organists, gave greetings and 
told some funny stories. He was followed by Prof. Hall, who 
spoke of church music, folk songs and related subjects and 
had universal and interested attention. Previous to these 
brief talks, Tostmaster Fry read regrets from the following 
members: Noble, McAll, Maitland, Mauro-Cottone, Alex- 
ander Russell, Scott Brook and E. N. Williamson (Evening 
Post). Allusion was frequently made to the sixteenth annual 
convention to be held in Rochester, August 27-September 1. 
After the luncheon automobiles and jitneys conveyed the 
crowd to St. John’s Episcopal Church (Mrs. Bauman Lowe, 
organist) where Charles M. Courboin, distinguished organist, 
played a program mostly of modern pieces by the composers 
Rollo F. Maitland, Edwin Grasse, Alphonse De “Boeck, 
Mailly, Franck, Schumann, Alexander Russell, Firmin 
Swinnen, Saint-Saéns, and Bach, closing with an improvisa- 
tion on themes suggested by persons in the audience. 

So ended the very enjoyable affair, which shows how strong 
is the New Jersey section of the N. A. O. R. 


restissimo, Henry S. Fry; Capriccioso—The 
Ambrose; Con forza—The Organist as 
Energico— ~Geo. Ashdown Audsley, 


Main Line Festival Announcement 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 24. —A musical event which, in 
point of talent and program, is rather unique for Phila- 
delphia, will take place on Saturday evening June 2, namely, 
the Main Line Music Festival. The festival will be given 
for the benefit of the Building Fund of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute, and will be held at the Bryn Mawr Polo Fields. 

There will be two soloists on the program. One of them 
is Josephine Lucchese, the American coloratura soprano of 
the San Carlo Opera Company. She often has been heard 
in Philadelphia in stellar roles and always has been very 
well received. Her recent return from Havana, where she 
won fresh triumphs, has stimulated interest in her. Her 
beauty and personality as well as her voice always delight 
her audiences. The other soloist is Ciro De Ritis, an 
operatic baritone. Signor De Ritis also has been heard in 
Philadelphia as guest artist with the San Carlo Company, 
and was heard as recently as May 8 in concert at the Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel. There will be duet numbers between 
Miss Lucchese and Signor De Ritis. 

So much for the soloists. The Narberth Choral Society 
will sing. This society, under the direction of Clarence C. 
Nice, with a_ personnel of 100 voices, has attained great 
praise in its Philadelphia concerts and in its Atlantic City 
appearances, Its program will consist of some of the we'l 
known choral compositions, as well as some novelties, both 
old and new. 

Professor Nice will also conduct a group of forty mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra. This fact alone is worth 
noting, for the orchestra, with its singularly high standard 
is rarely conducted by anybody but Leopold Stokowski or 
Thaddeus Rich. 

An interesting feature of the affair will be the arrange- 
ment of the polo field. Shaped more or less like a great 
amphitheater, a platform sixty feet by my | feet will be 
placed in the center, on the field. The men of the orchestra 
will be arranged on this platform, and back of them, in 
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CHARLES MASSINGER, 


young American tenor engaged by William Wade Hinshaw, 
to sing the part of Mozart in his Impresario company nest 
season. Mr. Massinger is a graduate of Williams College. 
During the war he served as a lieutenant in the Channel 
Transport Service and after the Armistice was on Admiral 
Andrews’ staff in Venice. There he continued his vocal 
studies with Mme. Saffo-Bellincioni, the contralto, sister of 
the famous soprano, Gemma. Mme. Bellincioni advised Mr. 
Massinger to aim for opera. After demobilization he entered 
newspaper work for a while, but in 1920 took the tenor role 
in the popular musical comedy, Irene, in which he played 
for almost a year. Since that time concert and church work 
have occupied much of his time. Last season Mr. Massinger 
appeared with the Paulist Choir in October and November 
in the New England States. As soloist he received nothing 
but the highest praise from critics. 





grandstand form, will be grouped the Choral Society. In 
this way the sound will be equally distributed, so that the 
entire audience will be able to get all the effects produced. 
The soloists, also, will be heard to great advantage. 

An attendance of between 4,000 and 5,000 people is 
expected, which will be far in excess of the figures of 
last year. R. N. L. 


Philomela Glee Club Heard in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music was filled to capacity on 
May 14, the occasion being the second concert this season by 
the Philomela Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris conductor. 
The work of this organization is so well known for its 
excellence that further comment is unnecessary. Suffice 
it to say, however, that during the past eight years, since 
Mrs. Morris has had charge of the artistic direction of the 
Philomela, its artistic work has advanced steadily, so that 
today it is recognized as an ideal glee club. It has grown 
under Mrs. Morris’ guidance from a small group of singers 
to seventy-five active members. The tone blending of the 
various groups is admirable, revealing extraordinary ability, 
and all under control of its conductor, who is solely re- 
sponsible for the artistic advancement and membership 
growth. 

The Philomela again revealed, in the work at this concert, 
unusual reliability regarding light and shade, precision of 
attacks, as well as building of climaxes, and received the 
sincere applause due an organization of such high attain- 
ments. Mrs, Morris was recalled many times, and presented 
with several beautiful floral pieces. Alice McNeill, accom- 
panist to the Philomela, likewise deserves praise for her 
assistance, 

The choral numbers were: Sing O Heart, E. Huntington 
Woodman; The Lamp in the West, Horatio Parker; can- 
tata, The Sea-Fairies, for female chorus with incidental solos 
by Carrie Devlin-Jonas (soprano), Isabelle Theal (mezzo) 
and Erna Timmerman (contralto), by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach; Greeting to Spring, Strauss-Wilson; Traumerei, 
Schumann-Ryder (the last two being re-demanded) ; The 
Two Clocks (by request), James H. Rogers, and Spring- 
Time (sextet from Lucia), Donizetti-Herbert. 

Mario Chamlee, Metropolitan ta tenor, was the assist- 
ing artist and was heard in Che Gelida Manina from Bohéme, 
Puccini; Triste Soir, Sinigaglia; Chanson pour le Petit 
Cheval, Severac; Fenesta Che Lucive, Bellini, and Vignettes 
of Italy, by Wintter Watts. His finished renditions were 
so thoroughly enjoyed that he was obliged to give eight 
encores, two of which were from the pen of his excellent 
accompanist, Conal O’C. Quirke. 2 


Marshall Reed’s Success Continues 


Marshall Reed, the star tenor pupil of Clara E. Thoms, 
of St. Louis, sang there for the musicale given by the 
League of Women Voters. His single programmed num- 
ber was such a beautiful sample of his voice and art that 
the auditors called for extras until two dozen songs had 
been sung. 





Cornelia Colton Hollister Going to Lenox 

Cornelia Colton Hollister will again spend the summer 
i — Mass., being located at the Curtis Hotel after 
une 1. 
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NASHUA’S TWENTY-THIRD ~ 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
PROVES A REAL SUCCESS 


Vesta Thyden, Marion Aubens Wise, Charles Stratton, 
Walter H. Kidder, Ernest H. Johnson, Anna Sanderson 
“and Mildred L. Chaplin Take Part—Eusebius 

“G. Hood Conducts Chorus—Boston Festival Or- 
chestra Participates—High School Chorus 
Gives Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast and 
Gallia—Nashua Oratorio Society 
Heard in Aida—A Surprise in 
Last Program 

Nashua, N. H., May 18.—A concert performance of Ver- 
di’s Aida at the Auditorium, Friday evening, May 18, 
brought Nashua’s twenty-third annual music festival to a 
close. The event consisted of three concerts, two. evenings 
and a matinee. As usual the high school chorus, 300 voices, 
sang at the opening concert Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast, after which the soloists and the Boston 
Festival Orchestra furnished a program of forty-five min- 
utes, closing with’Gounod’s Gallia. The afternoon program 
was furnished by three of the soloists and the orchestra. 
The Nashua Oratorio Society, 100 select voices, provided 
the final concert. The soloists were Vesta Thyden, soprano; 
Marion Aubens Wise, contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor; 
Walter Kidder, baritone, and Ernest H. Johnson, bass. Euse- 
bius G. Hood was conductor. 

The Nashua Oratorio Society has sponsored these festi- 
vals that the young people in the high school might have 
the opportunity to study the best in musical literature and 
sing at the festivals with soloists of national renown and 
a professional orchestra, though the high school has an 
orchestra of its own. 

Miss Thyden sang the solo part in Gallia, and a group 
of songs at the first concert, and Charles Stratton sang 
Onaway! Awake, Beloved! from Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast, and also a group of songs. These soloists and the 
young people of the school were successful in their endeavors 
and the general opinion of the large audience was that this 
year’s concert by the high school was the best in the long 
series that has been furnished at these festivals by the 
school chorus. 

In Aida the title part was taken by Miss Thyden, who 
disclosed talent very much out of the ordinary, and a glow- 
ing, rich voice of unusual range, equally full and brilliant 
in all registers and capable of coloring the tone to make the 
interpretation vital. Miss Thyden established herself as a 
favorite in the hearts of this community, which has brought 
many fine singers here for many years. 

Mr. Stratton sang the part of Radames, and though he 
had sung at the last two festivals, a marked progress was 
noted in his work. Blessed to begin with in a marked 
degree with a voice of splendid tenor quality, this young 
Southerner has made big strides in his art, until he now 
has a full, vibrant voice of excellent quality, capable of 
both lyric and dramatic work that is telling to a very 
high degree. No tenor since Lambert Murphy and Paul 
Althouse has won the esteem in this city that Mr. Srat- 
ton has achieved. 

Amonasro’s role was entrusted to Mr. Kidder, another 
established favorite in Nashua, and he, too, displays much 
progress since first he sang here three years ago. The 
voice is big and round in quality, with ringing brilliance in 
the highest register and fullness in the lower registers. 

Mr. Johnson sang the small role of the King, and a few 
pages of Ramphis‘ part with a splendid quality of tone and 
considerable dramatic fire. 

There was an unusual occurrence during the perform- 
ance. Miss Wise was assigned the part of Amneris and she 
came here after battling with a slight cold for a week and 
did really fine work in the matinee concert, but complained 
that the voice was tightening up, though she sang with lus- 
cious tone quality, with dramatic fire and a fine sense of 
proportions. At the evening performance she told the con- 
ductor that she didn’t believe she could go on with the 
evening’s work, but she was urged to make the attempt, 
which she did. But before the end of the first act the vocal 
cords refused to work and she had to give up the attempt. 
The conductor, Mr. Hood, had been told that among Bos- 
ton people in attendance at the festival was Josephine 
Knight, the talented soprano, who had sung at some of the 
Nashua festivals in the past, and knowing her to be a very 
fine musician he turned to the audience and said: “If Miss 
Josephine Knight is in the audience I wish she would come 
to the front of the hall, as I would like to speak to her.” 
Miss Knight came forward and the conductor told her he 
wished she would sing the part of Amneris. She said she 
was not familiar with the role, but if the conductor wished 
it she would attempt it. There were cuts in the part, but 
she took Miss Wise’s book, stepped upon the stage, the 
audience breaking out wildly with applause of admiration 
for her courage. She sang the part at sight, with never 
a wrong note from the beginning to the end, with a voice 
that was beautiful, vibrant, dramatic and capable of all man- 
ner of coloring. At the close she was given an ovation 
such as has never been granted anyone in this city, with 
applause, calls of “bravo” and shouts of admiration. 

t has been said by all that the chorus sang with the 
finest tone quality, the best balance of parts and the great- 
est variety of expression that it has ever displayed, classing 
this as the finest concert ever given in this city. The soci- 
ety was given the largest audience it has ever had at a 
concert. bs : 

The pianist for the high school concert was Mildred 
Chaplin, the regular pianist of the school, who played 
beautiful accompaniments for the soloists. Anna Melendy 
Sanderson, the regular pianist of the Nashua Oratorio So- 
ciety, played at the matinee for the soloists, and at the 
final concert, with a sureness and accuracy that was a 
tower of strength to all concerned. The Boston Festival 
Orchestra, John W. Crowley principal, did splendid work 
in its orchestral numbers and in the choral accompaniments. 
Financially the festival was also a success. B. C. 


Forsberg’s Success on Tour 


Conrad Forsberg, pianist, has returned to New York after 
a series of ten appearances in New England, including 
concerts in Springfield, Mass., and New Britain, Conn. 
Mr. Forsberg was so successful that he was immediately 
re ged for three concerts on May 17, 18 and 19 in other 
cities in New England 
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A letter from Carl Hauser, the talented composer of 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 


ABOUT 


LEONE KRUSE 


Who Created the Soprano Role With the 
Waterbury Choral Club, May 17, 1923 
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Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 873 E. 231st Street. ‘| 
437 Fifth Avenue, City. 

Dear Sirs :— 

When I was informed that Miss Leone Kruse was to take the part of “Katrina” in the 
“Legend of Meow Hollow” I began to worry, for she was unknown to me, and I knew 
her part was difficult. Now, that the concert is over, this fear changed into admiration. 
Much of my success is due to her artistic singing. Her voice is powerful in the dramatic 
parts, and most flexible in the lyric passages, 

Besides having this beautiful voice, she can also claim—musicianship, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Cart Hauser. 











New York, May 22nd, 1923. 

















Miss Kruse is under the exclusive management of 














437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HOW BOGUMIL SYKORA OPENED THE DOOR FOR OTHER 
~ > a bl * > ‘ 
GREAT FOREIGN ARTISTS IN JAPAN 

In 1911 on Sykora’s first tour through Russia and Siberia, it. He played Bach sonatas and concertos, and everywhere 
he received overnel letters of introduction to some members _ they listened with the greatest attention as though it were 
{ the Russian Embassy in Japan, including one to the sacred service. That was the beginning of great artists 
Russian Consul General in Yokohama, Arthur Karlovitch into Japan, and now artists from America and Europe are 
Wilm, and the director of the Imperial Academy of Music going there and overflowing the new fieid with their art. 
in Tokio. He did not, however, visit Japan at this time, Since Sykora Japan has been visited by Elman, Schu- 
being only in China, and then returned to Germany. mann Heink, Zimbalist, Godowsky, Parlow, Kocian, Bur- 


In 1916 Sykora was again in China and used his letters. 
He received a very cordial answer from the Consul General, 


A Wilm, who wrote: “If you would like to see this wonder- 
ful country, it is worth while coming; but for concerts, in 
my thirty-five years’ experience as consul and resident of 
Japan, no one artist ever had any success. The European 
population is very small and not very musical, and on 
Japanese audiences you can't count at all. They don't go to 
concerts.” So Sykora decided not to go there 

in 1917, on his way to the Dutch East Indies where he 


had an engagement for a tour, he had to go through Japan, 
and was obliged to stay there for some weeks. This time 
he visited the director of the Academy, a Japanese, who did 
not advise him to give any concerts for the Japanese people, 
that they, as a rule, did not attend concerts. How 
Russian community, learning that their famous 
cellist was there, asked him to give a concert for the benefit 
of the Russian emigrants in Yokohama, which he did with 
pleasure, His popularity was so great among the Russians 


stating 
ever, the 


that he packed the theater to the astonishment of the organ- 
izers themselves, as it had never happened before in Yoko- 
hama. So they asked him to give another concert in Tokio 
for the same purpose, and his concert was also packed with 
the foreigners. Among the many who presented him with 
flowers was the Marquis Yorisada Tokugawa, who invited 


and there he had the opportunity to hear 
musical talent, women singers and 
Sykora the high advancement in 

same night he departed for the 


Sykora to dinner 
some real Japanese 
pianists, who showed to 
musical art in Japan. The 
Dutch Indies. 

In 1918, Sykora returned to Japan to visit his family there 


and to take a rest after his long tour in the tropics. The 
day after his arrival, he received an invitation from the 
Marquis Tokugawa to dinner, where he met several members 
of the Japanese Musical Society who were the Japanese 
aristocrats, such as Prince Nijoh, Viscount Aoyama and 
others. They invited him to give a concert for their society 
in the Imperial Academy of Music in Tokio, The musical 


foreigners advised Sykora to give a light program for them, 
and he followed their advice and the programs were printed 
and distributed. However, the day before the concert, he 
changed his mind and decided if he should have success, he 
also, and he put in 


could have it with a serious program he r 
the new program compositions by Bach, Tartini, Lotti, 
Joccherini, Piatti, Saint ya and Tschaikowsky, with 


four big compositions. The last moment, when the audience 
was already in the hall, the new programs were distributed. 
and he received an ovation from the 
students of the Academy. His choice of the program decided 
his next successes in this country. The Japanese were more 
educated in music than the foreigners residing there thought 
they were. Sykora says they have no less interest in music 
than any other European country, and many Japanese are 
highly educated musically. After that, all his concerts in 
Tokio were packed, but the concerts in other large towns 
as Osaka, Kioto, Kobe, etc., were, from a material stand- 
point, not as successful, and to think about a tour was im- 
possible. So, after resting, Sykora again went to the tropics 
and was gone for nearly twenty months. 

In May, 1920, being a guest of the distinguished Vincente 
Lopez family in Iloilo, P. L, he received an invitation by 
cabie to play at the Academy in Tokio. This invitation, 
with more concerts, he accepted, and went to Japan. The 
capacity of the Imperial Academy of Music is 800, but at 
his concert they had over 1600 people. The people and 
students were sitting on window-sills, on the stage, and any 
place which could be occupied was taken, and hundreds were 
refused admission. The next concert was in University Hall 
for 3,000 people, and this hall was overcrowded and he had 
four such concerts, one after another, in Tokio. Then he 
gave over twenty concerts in the provinces and met with 
the same success as in Tokio. The houses were over- 
crowded everywhere and here he received not only moral 
support, but financial as well. Even in provincial towns of 
100,000 population, he attracted more than 3,000 people at 
once, This triumphal tour ended with an invitation to play 
before the Imperial family in the fall, and never before was 
any artist pee ont in the presence of the Imperial family. 
Sykora was the first who was applauded and the old custom 
and silence of ages of the court was broken. 

In the season 1920-21 on his last tour in Japan, in Tokio 
and in other towns he had given thirty-five concerts with 
many return engagements, and in nearly every instance not 
only were the houses overcrowded, but also hundreds of 
people could not gain admittance. Prominent residents of 
towns came to meet him at their own stations, sometimes 
came to other towns to accompany him to their own town, 
and came to the stations in masses to say goodbye. Travel- 
ing in the trains, people recognized him and asked for his 
signature, pictures, and to pose for pictures. Arriving in 
towns he received ovations in the streets on the way to and 
from concerts. They arranged banquets for him, gave 
dinners in his honor, presented him with many presents in 
memory of Japan. Poets wrote poems, painters painted 
pictures, and so on, Japanese musical magazines and daily 
papers, as well as distinguished musical writers, have stated 
that Sykora’s visit to Japan was golden time in music for 
their country, that his visit was an epoch-making one in 
their musical acquirement and it is quite natural that Sykora’s 
name is eternally remembered by them. Altogether in 
Japan he gave eighty-one concerts, including twenty-one 
concerts in Tokio. 

He always played serious programs and they appreciated 


His success was great 


mester and others, who probably never dreamed before of 
going to Japan and making concert tours there. S. R. 


Flonzaley Quartet Twenty Years Old 


Twenty years ago this summer, the Flonzaley Quartet 
was just a little band of four eager and intensely sincere 
young men, embarking upon an artistic venture whose 
ultimate fate in those days was of doubtful issue. But they 
had faith in their art, and they bravely asked an indifferent 
world for a hearing. The first professional concert was 
given in Vienna in January, 1904. 

Since that far-away day, success has smiled on this unique 
organization, which through the fitful vicissitudes of the 
years has suffered but one change in its personnel. This was 
due to the war, when Ugo Ara was replaced by Louis 
Bailly, who has been with the quartet ever since. 

The past season the Flonzaleys made their seventeenth 
American tour, including their sixth tour to the Pacific 
Coast, the itinerary including Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Montana, Wyoming, Washington, and British Columbia. 

The members of the quartet sailed for Europe early in 
May. After separating for a brief vacation, they will come 











together in Switzerland, and there for two months put in 
an intensive period of rehearsing for their next American 
tour. 

They will open their season, as in former years, at the 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., making their four- 
teenth annual visit to this institution. 


Praise for Dorothy Jardon 


The rene letter explains itself: 
wt Marcus Loe 

‘are of Loew's W ‘arfield Theater, 

San Francisco, California, 

My dear Mr. Loew: 

i attended a presentation of Rex Ingram’s Where the Pavement 
Ends last evening at your theater and ton moved this morning to 
write to you and express my appreciation of the entertainment you are 
giving. 

I have been in this city since July last, having come from Chicago, 
where I frequently attended the theaters ope conned by Messrs, Balaban 
& Katz. At times, since coming here, I have gone to the California 
and Granada theaters—always to come away disgusted with the musical 
performances of Mr. Ash and Mr. Black, especially Mr. Ash, and the 
music at these theaters has kept me away from both places, no matter 
if I desired to see the picture. 

But last evening I sat completely charmed from beginning to end. 
I thought Dorothy Jardon a splendid artist and believe she is doin 
a great work by bringing this class of music, so beautifully ai 
into the moving picture theater. 

Wishing you the great success you deserve, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Bertrua Watson. 


Harold Morris Honored as Composer 


Harold Morris’ trio for piano, violin and cello is one of 
the five works chosen by the committee (consisting of 
prominent critics and composers and musicians) of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary Music to represent 
the United States at the Salzburg, Germany, festival this 
summer. These works are now in the hands of the Inter- 
national Jury, who may choose all five or as many as will 
fit into the programs. 


Ellerman, Coxe and Spross Delight 


Amy Ellerman, contralto; Calvin Coxe, tenor, with 
Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano, gave a successful recital 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the evening of May 2. Quoting 
the Poughkeepsie Evening Star and Enterprise of May 3, 

“Tt is rarely that three such artists appear on a single pro- 
gram.” The critic of that paper is of the opinion that “Miss 
Ellerman sings with ease, expression and enunciation 
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GLULIO CRIMI, 
Chicago Opera tenor, photographed at the ruins of the Greek 
Theater, Taormina, the favorite visiting place of the Amer- 
icans in Sicily. Mr. Crimi is enjoying a good rest and pre- 
paring for his concert and operatic activities of next season. 





blended with a rich full tonal quality which make her 
offerings finished products of keen enjoy ment to the listener.” 
Mr. Coxe was equally highly praised: “Mr. Coxe was in 
exceptionally fine voice. He too surpassed his previous 
performances in this city and his powerful tenor voice, 
with warm lyric quality, was at its best.” Another comment 
from the Evening Star and Enterprise was to the effect 
that the duets given by Miss Ellerman and Mr. Coxe were 
revelations of harmony, voice blending and delicate shading. 
Mr. Spross was represented as pianist and composer, and 
was well received in both capacities. 


Cassell Plays Modern French Composers 


Marion Cassell, pianist, was heard in an interesting pro- 
gram at the David Mannes School, in the concert hall, 
May 15. Her selections ranged from Beethoven and Brahms 
to the extreme modernists. Beginning with the Beethoven 
Ecossaises and the sonata op. 110, in A flat major, she re- 
vealed a fluent and sure technic and artistic unde rstanding. 
The second group consisted of Brahms’ ballade in G minor 
and the intermezzo in A major, a Chopin nocturne in G 
minor and a barcarolle, and Schumann's Novellette in D 
major. In the barcarolle and the novellette excellent rhythm 
was displayed. Debussy was the first of the French com- 
posers represented. Two etudes, one in octaves and one in 
fourths, were admirably rendered, with technical facility. 
Coming to still more modern French writers, Miss Cassell 
mirrored excellently the kaleidoscopic effects in Ravel’s ex- 
quisite composition, Ondine. Her pedalling was especially 
admirable. Milhaud’s Saudades do Brazil interested and 
amused the audience, and Carillon, by Liapounoff, and Ronde 
by Roussel, completed the list. Miss Cassell plays the mod- 
ern French music with keen understanding, and her audience 
evidenced its enjoyment in hearty applause. 


Edna Bishop Daniel to Present Artists 


Ruth Peter, soprano soloist of the Church of the Covenant ; 
Cleo Scanland, contralto soloist of Mt. Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church; Pearl Shreve Jenkins, soprano, now teacher 
voice in Leesburg, Va.; Anna Donn and Virginia Mc- 

Cauley, sopranos, both debutantes, will be heard in a Music 
Week Program of Song on Friday evening, June 1, in 
the Wilson Normal School Auditorium, Washington, D. ‘.. 
Gertrude McRea Nash will be at the piano and there also 
will be a section by the Nordica Orchestras under the direc- 
tion of Walter T. Holt. Edna Bishop Daniel, “exponent 
of the common sense system of voice placement and tone 
production used by true voice culturists and real artists of 
all nations,” is presenting the young singers, all of whom, 
thus far, have received their entire vocal training under her 
personal direction. 


Mrs. Standish and Her Sister Entertain 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish and her sister, Louise Dyas, enter- 
tained at a musicale and tea on Sunday afternoon, May 20, 
at their home, 211 West Seventy-ninth street, for their 
artist-pupils, Mr. and Mrs. Mario Chamlee. Mr. Chamlee 
is tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Among the 
guests present were the Misses Bauer, Ruth St. Denis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Adams, Belle Story, Lois Willoughby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Kingston, Ernestine Piez, Bessie Worthen 
Stevens and Messrs. Cecil Forsyth, William Brophy (head 
of the Brunswick Company) John Palmer (who will be 
heard in his pianologues) Walter Golde, Maurice Lafarge 
and others. 


Bachaus Sails 
Wilhelm Bachaus sailed recently on the White Star Line, 
Celtic, being busy up to the last minute making some Duo- 
Art records. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
which the following took part: Mrs. W. T. Roberts, Mrs. 
L. F, Herring, Mrs. W. A. Cooper, W. C. Britt and Mr, 
Dunagan. 

A large audience of musicians had the pleasure of hearing 
Walter Chapman, pianist, in recital at Edison Hall. 

Aloys Kremer, of Cox College and Conservatory, pre- 
sented his pupil, Elizabeth Abbott, in recital on May 14 in 
the college auditorium. Miss Abbott was assisted by Alice 
Benton, violinist. 

Mrs. Barili presented the following group of her pupils 
in recital on May 19: Sylvia and Jack Golberg, Abner 
Hirsch, Louise Neel, Katherine Flagler, Helen Peck, Alice 
Minahan, Gertrude Minahan, Rosipa Giardina, Hazel 
Stamps, Edith Epstein, Dorothy Hirsch, Stiles Mellichamp, 
Frances Wimbish, Charles Harmon, Josephine Ware, Juliette 
Edwards, Sylvia Schienbaum, Lauirie Quillian, Jack Gold- 
berg, Elizabeth Otis, Louise Barili and Edward German. 

Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor in charge of the carving 
of the Confederate monument at Stone Mountain, was the 
chief speaker on the program for the second monthly dinner 
of the newly organized Writers’ Club, Charles F. Hoke, 
accompanied on the piano by Mrs. Hoke, sang a group of 
tenor solos. 

Mothers’ Day was celebrated at Inman Park Baptist 
Church with a special Twilight Hour Concert by the choir. 
The program featured a group of songs composed by the 
pastor, Samuel A. Cowan, in memory of his mother. Some 
of the principals of the choir were Mrs. M. Duggan, 
Clyde Lawrence and Mrs. E, F. Johnson, sopranos; Paul 
Ethride, tenor, and a splendid quartet. 

The engagement is announced of Carolyn Hinkle of 
Virginia, a recent acquisition to the roster of radio-enter- 
tainers, and Walter Tison, WSB’s radio operator. They 
met first when Miss Hinkle sang for WSB—and are to be 
married in the late summer. 

The Yaarab Temple’s million dollar shrine band gave a 
concert on Mother’s Day for the little cripples in the Scot- 
tish Rite Home for Crippled Children. 

The Elks’ memorial service in honor of Mothers’ Day 
was under the direction of Signor E. Volpi, of the Atlanta 
School of Opera, assisted by Nora Allen and Thomas Dendy. 

Henry Mullins, baritone, offered a fine program recently 
for the WSB radio fans. ¥. 


Oberlin Pleased ‘with Notable Quintet of 
Artists 


On May 5, a notable quintet of artists—Mary Mellish, 
soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Frederick Baer, 
baritone; Judson House, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass- 
baritone—sang at Oberlin, Ohio, in a presentation of César 
Franck’s The Beatitudes. After the performance the Bima 
managers were in receipt of a letter from C. W. Savage, 
president of the Oberlin Musical Union, in which the ‘follow- 
ing paragraph appeared: “This is my first opportunity to 
write you of the unequivocal success of, your go of 
soloists which appeared here in The Beatitudes last Satur- 
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day night. I wish to express my personal appreciation of 
your good judgment in the selection of artists made for 
this event. The performance of your people has reflected 
the very greatest credit upon your management.” 


Gena Branscombe’s Compositions Enjoyed 


A delightful program was given at the National Arts 
Club on May 23, when compositions by the well known and 
justly popular American composer, Gena Branscombe, were 
interpreted by Louise Hubbard, soprano; Julie Ferlen- 
Michaelis, violinist, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, with 
the composer at the piano. 

Mme. Hubbard sang a group of songs of the out-of- 
doors and another group of numbers in folk song style. 
Particularly beautiful were Just in the Hush Before the 
Dawn and Just Before the Lights Are Lit. The concluding 
song, In Granada, very effective in its Spanish rhythm and 
color, was enhanced by a violin obligato. Mme. Hubbard 
possesses a clear, high soprano voice of very pleasing qual- 
ity, smooth and rich. She interpreted all the numbers with 
a wealth of feeling and sympathy. 

Julie Ferlen-Michaelis rendered admirably one movement, 
larghetto con moto, from the sonata in A minor. This is 
skilfully worked out, with pleasing harmonic changes and 
contrast. Miss Michaelis dis layed a good tone and a facile 
technic in her playing. Mr. Tuckerman was heard in 
two groups of songs, one, songs of faith, and the other 
from distant lands—India, China, Canada and England. 
Perhaps none of these were more exquisite than the first 
number, Three Mystic Ships. One which has found. great 
favor among concert baritones the past season is At the 
Postern Gate, a number full of vigor, freedom and spon- 
taneity. Mr. Tuckerman’s agreeable baritone voice lent itself 
well to the interpretation of these selections. The composer 
played artistic accompaniments for all of the soloists. 

Miss Branscombe’s compositions are a valuable addition 
to American musical literature. She has variety and indi- 
viduality of style. Her accompaniments are to be especially 
commended, because they fill in all the gaps and supplement 
the voice part instead of being merely a background. Par- 
ticularly interesting are her varied modulations, which she 
handles with skill and subtlety. A large audience heard the 
recital and showed its appreciation in its interested atten- 
tion and hearty applause. 


Frederick Southwick to Go West for Summer 


Frederick Southwick will close his studio at 609 Carnegie 
Hall on June 9, and will leave for Minneapolis, Minn., 
for his fifth consecutive season as guest teacher at the 
MacPhail School of Music. Each fall Mr. Southwick brings 
back pupils who have started study during the summer and 
wish to continue their work with him in New York. This 
season it is also working in a different way, as two of his 
New York pupils are going on to Minneapolis to carry on 
their studies while he is in that city. 

Early in November, Mr. Southwick will give his annual 
recital in New York, which will be held in Aeolian Hall. 


This will be followed immediately by a short tour of recitals 


in the Middle West. 
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Two Unique Services in Paterson Church 


“'s June 3 an anniversary service is to be celebrated in 

. Paul’s Church, Paterson, N. J., in mourning for John 

C ’ Zabriski, organist and director of the choir of sixty-five 

voices for twenty-five years, and in the evening another 

service will be offered for Mrs. Seddie Holsted Benson, who 

will celebrate her fiftieth year of singing in one church, 
According to the Paterson Press-Guardian of March 29 


What a wonderful record! Using a wonderful contralto voice in 
praise of her Saviour has been a privilege that rs. Benson has 
constantly enjoyed, and a service to the church that cannot be 
estimated. The words of Holy Writ may be well applied to Mrs. 
Thomas Benson today “Many daughters have done excellently, but 
thou excellest them all!" 

Mrs, Benson began her career as contralto soloist of St. Paul’s 
in the old church that stood where the City Hall is now located. 
She was a member of the quartet choir for eleven years when St. 
Paul’s decided to organize a chorus choir for ten years Mrs 


Benson sang with the chorus choir the younger singers experiencing 
the advantage of being seated next to her, to be led by her wonderful 
voice. In 1904 the vested choir was formed, and Mrs. Benson re 
mained as one of the singers until the present day. It must be with 
joyful anticipation that she looks forward to j« sining in the wonderful 
program prepared for Sunday evening at St. Paul's 

he pleasant part of this announcement is to be able to 
Mrs. Benson is in excellent health and spirits, that she is able to 
sing well, and that in no place outside her home circles does she 
find more joy in service than she does in St Paul's Episcopal Church. 


add that 


Klibansky Once ‘Mineeee Classes 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York singing teacher, has 
begun his master class at the Bohlmann Music School, 
Memphis, Tenn. During his absence Mr. Klibansky’s New 
York studio will be in charge of his associate teachers, 
Lotta Madden and Leroy Tebbs. 

Juliette Velty, a pupil of Mr. Klibansky, has been appear- 
ing in concerts and dramatic recitations. April 15 she was 
heard in a program of old and modern French songs at the 
Amities Francaises. Another very interesting recital was 
given by Miss Velty on April 22, at the Belgian Bureau, 
when she sang Belgian, Flemish and French songs. She 
also recently appeared in a dramatic recitation at the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel for the Cercle Franco-Americain. Before 
sailing for France she will appear in L’autre Fils, by Pier 
Decourvelle. 


Grainger’s Molly o on oe Shore Popular 


Throughout the United States and Canada, the London 
String Quartet has had requests at most every concert to 
play Percy Grainger’s ever popular Molly on the Shore 
and in many places where it was not programmed the quar- 
tet played it as an encore. This piece is equally popular 
in Europe. At a recent concert in Frankfort it was played 
by the Rebner Quartet and received the following comment: 

“The freshness and wittiness of Grainger’s treatment of an 
Irish Dance, Molly on the Shore, proved irresistible and 
a da capo performance became imperative.” 


Vreeland Booking for Next Season 
The Tuesday Morning Music Club has engaged Jeannette 
Vreeland for a recital Tuesday evening, March 11, 1924. 
Miss Vreeland has also been reéngaged with the University 
Glee Club, of Providence, for Friday evening, May 9, 1924, 
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when required.—London Era. 


London Morning Post. 


NEW YORK 


Miss Oliver has gained in musical stature since her last recital, 
and will soon be reckoned among those pianists who have no use 
for a handle to their surname, which appears to be a perquisite 
of genius. Her Chopin was a marvel in dexterity, her flexible 
fingers giving tenderness and resonance to familiar numbers. 
The Bach concerto was given a conventional reading, while the 
“Variations on a Hill Tune” contained a delightful theme and 
was ably handled.—Ruth Crosby Dimmick, New York Morning 
Telegraph, April 6, 1923. 

She has a fine technique, a good tone, a gentle, caressing touch 
and an ample supply of temperament. She approaches her pro- 
gram in an intensive though sincere manner and is always inter- 
esting.—Frank H, Warren, New York Evening World, April 6, 
1923 


Miss Oliver is a facile young pianist, who showed a good deal 
of talent in descriptive compositions last evening. Several num- 
bers were highly enjoyable for their skilful tonal coloring and 
wide range of dynamics.—New York Herald, April 6, 1923. 


The pianist, who has some “of ti the best traits of her teacher in 
her equipment, pleased a friendly audience with her playing of 
an excellently chosen program.—New York Journal, April 6, 1923. 





A good feeling for color contrasts, a light touch, considerable 
finger technic and an excellent rh ‘thm sense are desirable things 
in an,aspiring young pianist and Miss Oliver has them all.— 
Katherine Spaeth, New York Evening Mail, April 6, 1923. 








She has a fine technic, a good tone, a gentle, caressing touch and an ample 
supply of temperament.—New York Evening World, April 6, 1923. 


She is a fine pianist, with light, sympathetic touch and much strength 


Miss Oliver played Bach and Chopin with great beauty of tone and just- 
ness of contour in phrasing as well as warmth of and distinction of style.— 


Comments of New York and London Press: 


LUCILLE OL 


PIANIST 


Her Chopin was a marvel in dexterity, her flexible fingers giving ten- 
derness and resonance to familiar numbers.—New York Morning Telegraph, 


A young American pianist, remembered for past performances 
which gave much dint of talent, Lucille Oliver, gave her first 
recital of the season in Aeolian Hall last night. There was much 
on her program which, of its own accord, could capture interest. 

New York Evening Sun, April 6, 1923. 


LONDON 

Lucille Oliver, who gave her first London recital at the Wig 
more Hall yesterday afternoon, is a young American pianist of 
no mean merit. She h has a dainty and responsive touch, a su 
ficient technique, ‘and an interpretative style which avoids alike 
tedium and exaggeration. She played Bach and Chopin decidedly 
well.—The Daily Telegraph. — 

Beyond a doubt the pianist of her years who can play Bach, 
Chopin, Debussy, and other exacting masters as she pa should 
have no difficulty in making good when she has still further 
developed her powers and matured her tastes.—Westminster 
Gazette. 

Miss Lucille Oliver eink Bach and Chopin with 
great beauty of tone and justness of contour in phrasing as well 
as a warmth of and distinction of nae Morning Post. 


On Thursday Miss Lucille Oliver, 
pianist, gave a recital before a large audience. She is a fine 
pianist, with light, sympathetic touch and much strength when 
required.—The Era. 


a clever young American 


For Terms and Dates Address: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








© Underwood & Underwood 


A very gifted young American pianist, Miss Lucille Oliver, 
made her first London appearance on Thursday afternoon. The 
charming quality of tone she produces from her instrument is one 
of the most noteworthy features of her playing: it has a round 
ness and softness all too rare. Miss Oliver's command of tone 
gradations is considerable, and her technique is altogether satis 
factory. The young artist has a special gift for interpreting at 
mospheric pieces, and there was ang conventional about her | 
program, in which modern music as well represented, Miss 
Lucille Oliver should have large sadlences for her future recitais. \ 

The London Lady. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 


Graduation diplomas were presented the seventy members 
of the senior class at the twenty-seventh annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools, which was held in the gymnasium, May 21. The 
commencement program was opened by an invocation by 
Rev. Hugh Moran, followed by an overture, Oberon, Weber, 
by the Conservatory Orchestra, W. Grant Egbert conductor. 
Then came the oratorio, Athalie (Racine), by the Con- 
servatory Chorus, under the direction of Bert Rogers Lyon 
The solo parts were splendidly given by G. C. Williams, 
reader; Isabelle Nicholas, '23, soprano; Doris Hildreth, 
'23, soprano; and Eleanor Dodd, '23, alto. The chorus was 
reinforced by the solo chorus consisting of Helen Harris, 
'24; Olga Mae Corbin, '26; Madeline Whitehead, '23; 
Gretchen Haller, '25; Doris Campbell, '24; Hilda Boyd, '25 
and Robert Boothroyd, ’25; Edgar Headley, '25; Joseph 
Merrill, '25; Philip Oberg, '23; Everett Crawford, '23, and 
Arnold Putman, '26. The chorus was given splendid sup- 
port throughout by the Conservatory Orchestra. 

The commencement address and presentation of diplomas 
and medals were given by Edward Amherst Ott, dean of 
the School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts, affiliated with 
the Ithaca Conservatory. The students receiving medals 
were: Piano—Theodore Riccobona, Kingston, N. Y., and 
Madolene Blackburn, Southampton, L. I..; physical educa- 
tion—Celestine Bloxam, Long Pond, Me., and Christine 
Fisher, Williamson, N. Y.; vocal—Helen Harris, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., and Naomi Sobers, Bethlehem, Pa.; Williams 
School of Expression and Dramatic Art—Julia Vail, De- 
posit, N. Y., and Marion Schofield, Jackson, Mich. ; violin : 
Joseph LaFaro, Geneva, N. Y., and Dorothy Waldron, El 
Paso, Tex.; Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 
Avah Weiermiller, Renova, Pa. and Margaret Spence, 
Johnsonburg, Pa 

The following received diplomas: Conservatory of Mu- 
sic—Mary Louise Brooks (piano), Zanesville, O.; Fran 
cesca Josephine Chiodo (violin), Cleveland, O.; Erla O. 
Coleman (violin), Grove City, Pa.; Eleanor Vale Dodd 
(voice), Zanesville, O.; Bernice Harriet Finch (violin), 
Sidney, N. Y.; Doris L. Hildreth (voice), North Bangor, 
N. Y.; Emily Isabelle Nicholas (voice), Renova, Pa.; 
Philip W. Oberg (voice), St. Cloud, Minn.; Dorothy Eliza- 
beth Waldron (violin), El Paso, .Tex.; Mildred Marion 
Wallace (violin), Rochester, N. Y.; Lili Madolene White- 
head (voice), Dubois, Pa.; Mary Ann Williams (piano), 
Mahanoy City, Pa.; Hazel Beatrice Woodard (violin), Win- 
field, Kans.; Williams School of Expression and Dramatic 
Art—Delmer Cooper, Ithaca, N. Y.; John Benjamin Craig, 
Candor, N. Y.; Elsie Victoria Harrison, York, Pa.; Laura 
Louise Hinkley, Erie, Pa.; Genevieve C. Langdon, Glen 
Campbell, Pa.; Evalina Alice Lockwood, Ithaca, N. Y.; W. 
Francis Scott, Oswego, N. Y.; Julia E. Vail, Deposit, N. Y.; 
Ethel Mae Wellington, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Ithaca Academy 
of Public School Music—Irma Blanche Blanthin, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Jeannette Bevan, Ashland, Pa.; Lawrence Everett 
Crawford, Findlay, Ohio; Pauline Elizabeth Hess, Rock- 
ville Center, N. Y.; Helen Louise Horton, Union Springs, 
y Elvira Korneli Kostome, Houston, Tex.; Anna 
Catherine Loucks, York, Pa.; Carolyn Genevieve Manior, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Helen Marie Martin, Plain City, O.; Alliene 
A. Niedeck, Ithaca, N. Y.; Margaret Dale Spence, John- 
sonburg, Pa.; Helen Elizabeth Steen, Middleport, N. Y.; 
Frances Eleanor Sweet, Carthage, N. Y.; Muriel Eunice 
Tripp, Harrisburg, Pa.; Evaline Amelia Umstead, New 
Martinsville, W. Va.; Avah Marion Weiermiller, Roulette, 
Pa.; DorothyM. Williams, Sayre, Pa.; Maude Irene Wither- 
son, Houtzdale, Pa.; Ithaca School of Physical Education 
Anne Marguerite Bahrenburg, Hilton, N. Y.; Ralph Wilson 
Bemis, Framingham, Mass.; Lillian Elizabeth Berger, Le 
banon, Pa.; Anita W. Cain, St. Louis, Mo.; Hazel May 
Everett, Sayre, Pa.; Delzon Long Fisher, Clarence, N. Y.; 
Eunice Christine Fisher, Williamson, N. Y.; Onnolee 
Marion Hoagland, Cortland, N. Y.; Wilbur W. Knight, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Irene Mary Mattern, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mildred 
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‘Elizabeth Miller, Ithaca, N. Y.; John Calvin Morressy, 
Framingham, Mass.; Charles Francis Murnane, Herkimer, 
N. Y.; Oliver D. Myer, Waverly, N. Y.; Aileen M. Perkins, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Frank Fairlamb Pierson, Jr., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Hilda Lena Roth, Schenectady, N. Y.; H. Leon 
Sheppard, Bridgeton, N. J.; Ott School of Chautauqua and 
Lyceum Arts—Marjorie S. Amsden, Cuba, N. Y.; Jean 
Elizabeth Davis, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Vella Marie Flaherty, 
Woodville, O.; Lorraine Baker Lansberry, Johnstown, Pa. ; 
Dorothy G, Schwenk, Southampton, N. Y.; Margaret Dower 
Short, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Naomi Reichard Sobers, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Martin Institute for Speech Correction (Normal 
Course)—Ethel Adella McFarland, Barre, Vt.; Alice Mar- 
jorie MacLean, Cohoes, N. Y.; Dorothy Mae Newkirk, 
a N. Y.; Post Graduate—Siby! Tuttle (piano), Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


Institute of Musical Art Opera Recital 


On May 25, the concert hall of the Institute of Musical 
Art was filled to capacity by an audience interested in the 
production of excerpts of operas by students of the insti- 
tute. The works were presented with scenery loaned by 
the Rivoli Theater, and costumes from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The singers showed the results of ex- 
cellent training, and were rightfully rewarded by sincere 
applause and many curtain calls. 

As the opening, Act III of Gluck’s Orpheus was pre- 
sented, with Alma Beck as Orpheus, and Helen Kuck as 
Euridice. Both young ladies revealed in their work unusu- 
ally fine vocal and histrionic development. Act I, scene 


2, from Verdi's Rigoletto was next given with the follow- , 


ing cast: Obrid Djurin as the Duke of Mantua, Franklin 
Fitz Simons as Rigoletto, Lillian Gustafson as Gilda, and 
Mabel Hughes as Giovanna, the nurse. In this, Miss Gustaf- 
son was the outstanding artist, winning much well deserved 
applause. The evening closed with excerpts from Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana with Regina Diamond as San- 
tuzza, Helen Kuck as Lola, and Obrid Djurin as Turiddu. 
Miss Diamond deserves extraordinary praise for her artistic 
singing and dramatic fervor. 

The regular students’ orchestra of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art assisted, and materially aided in the successful pro- 
duction of the operatic excerpts. The performance was 
conducted by Alexander Savine, who, at all times, had ab- 
solute control of principals and orchestra. 

There were many musical celebrities in the audience, all 
commenting in flattering terms upon the artistic work of the 
students. 
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Cherkassky Conquers Washington, Too 


That Shura Cherkassky, the Russian boy pianist, is one 
of the most remarkable musical finds of the generation. is 
again evidenced by his enthusiastic reception in Washington, 
which is following Baltimore in going “Cherkassky mad.” 
On Friday, May 11, he gave his second recital in Washing- 
ton within a period of one month, and so great was the 
enthusiasm that Mrs. Wilson-Greene, the Washington im- 
presario, immediately arranged with Frederick R. Huber, 
the manager of young Shura, for two concerts in Wash- 
ington next season and one in Richmond. As Mr. Huber 
does not permit the young boy to give more than two 
concerts a month, there will be very few available dates 
outside of Baltimore and Washington, especially as it is 
quite likely that he will appear with some of the large or- 
chestras. At his last recital in Baltimore, on May 1, which 
was his fourth appearance in that city since March 3, the 
Lyric Theater was packed to the doors and standing room 
was at a premium. At the close of the concert young Shura 
gave encore after encore and the great audience refused 
to leave the music hall even after the stage lights were 
dimmed. 


Events at the A. Russ Patterson Studios 


On Thursday evening, May 17, A. Russ Patterson and 
Idelle Patterson entertained a number of friends at a din- 
ner party, after which a delightful informal musicale was 
furnished by Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Opera tenor ; 
James Stanley, basso; Ashley Pettis, pianist; Ruth Kemper, 
violinist; Laurie Merrill, soprano; Lucille Orrill, cellist; 
Robert Johnson, a pupil of Mr. Patterson’s and a protege 
of Rafaelo Diaz; and Idelle Patterson. At midnight a 
buffet supper was served and dancing followed. The Pat- 
tersons are noted for their enjoyable parties, but those who 
attended voted this one among the most delightful ever 
given by this artistic couple. 

On June 15, a benefit concert will be held at the Patter- 
son Studios at which a number of the pupils will partici- 
pate, and on June 8, Rose Dreeben, soprano, and Robert 
Johnson will be heard in a program at the studios. 


Haywood Artist-Pupil Activities 

_Mrs. Jose Holden, eeqtanes gave a recital of songs at the 
City Hall, Montpelier, Vermont, on May 1, under the aus- 
pices of the Montpelier Elks’ Club. Edward Nell, Jr., bari- 
tone, was the soloist for Elijah given at the First Episcopal 
Church, West Lafayette, Indiana, on April 13. Mr. Nell 
has been engaged as baritone for St. John’s Episcopal 
Church at Larchmont. He will make a concert tour of the 
Middle Western States during the summer. 

J. Oscar Miller, baritone, was the soloist in the cantata. 
Rolling Seasons, at the Second Presbyterian Church, Green- 
ville, S. C., on aa 5. On May 6 Mr. Miller gave a group 
of songs at the U. S. Public Health Hospital. Margaret 
Summerhays, soprano, was presented on April 29 at the 
Haywood Studios in a program of songs. 


Goodson Off for Vacation in Brittany 


A busy winter has extended into a busy spring for the 
English pianist, Katharine Goodson, who next season returns 
to America. This past week saw the last of Miss Goodson’s 
recitals in England, and she is now granting herself the 
respite of a vacation on the Coast of Brittany, where in 
an ideally isolated spot “one may,” to quote her own words, 
“think in terms of beasts and birds and flowers.” The short- 
ness of Miss Goodson’s forthcoming stay in America (she 
will only be here from September until January) will give 
her but scant time for resting once she gets here, her 
tour being even now almost entirely booked, 
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AFTER THE CEREMONY. 
Guiomar Novaes and her husband photographed just after 
they were married in Brazil last fall. The brilliant pianist 
recently completed a most successful trans-continental tour 
in this country. 





Washington Heights Club’s Junior Meeting 


On May 19, the Washington Heights Musical Club, Junior 
Branch, had a closed meeting at which music was furnished 
by the young members: Katherine Cane, John Blumer and 
Mary Cane, playing solos from Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, 
Thome, Grieg, Scarlatti, Bach and Martin; and Katherine 
and Mary Cane, rendering Schubert's Valse Noble, No. 2, 
as a duet. 

The opportunity offered by the Washington Heights Mu- 
sical Club for such semi-public performance by its young 
people is worthy of praise. This is not a “students’ recital,” 
but a self-expression, a pleasurable gathering of friends 
who play for themselves and for each other. There is no 
stiffness nor formality about it, and the young players are 
not made to feel that they are showing off or are being 
put to test. It is a step in the direction of a return to the 
good old days when anyone who could make music was wel- 
comed and always willing and ready to oblige. (A far 
cry from that to our present standard when anyone who 
dares to make music in company is generally looked upon 
as an unmitigated bore, who is merely showing off because 
he or she is “stuck up.”) 


Marguerita Sylva Still Busy 

Marguerita Sylva is still singing concerts in spite of the 
late season. One of her recent interesting recitals was given 
at Trenton, N. J., at the big, new auditorium, before a packed 
and most enthusiastic audience. She had a renewed triumph 
in Havana and Key West, repeating the same in her 
“at home recital” before the Union League Club in Phila- 
delphia, and other places. She sang the second recital in 
Richmond, Va., this season, on May 7. 

Mme. Sylva leaves for Europe the end of June and will 
return early in October. Next season is the most auspicious 
looking one for this great artist since she entered into the 
concert field. Among the cities so far booked are New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and Washington. 


Isabel Leonard to Teach All Summer 


Isabel Leonard, New York vocal teacher and coach, will 
teach a special summer course at her New York studios, 
502 Carnegie Hall and 50 West 67th Street, beginning 
June 18. 

During the past season, Miss Leonard, in addition to her 
New York classes, taught in Ottawa, Canada, where she 
likewise had a big following. Her New York classes, hav- 
ing increased materially, prevent Miss Leonard from con- 
tinuing her work in Canada during this summer, and in 
consequence her Canadian pupils will continue their courses 
at her New York studios. 


Margery Mackay in Poughkeepsie 

Margery Mackay, charming and gifted pupil of William 
S. Brady, sang at the Wagnerian concert in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., under the management of Paul Sydow, when she 
created an excellent impression. Her success was due as 
much to her winning personality as to her ability as a concert 
singer. 

_ Other artists who appeared were Ethens Buckley, Chris- 
tine Langenhan, Povla Bjornskjol, Erik Blye and Augusto 
Ottone. William J. Falk conducted. 


Zanelli and Alberti for South America 


Renato Zanelli, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
a favorite concert singer, sailed, May 17, for South America, 
where he is to give a series of recitals this summer. He is 
a native of Chili. With him was Sol Alberti, the New York 
coach and accompanist, with whom Mr. Zanelli has worked 
since he came to this country. Mr. Alberti will accompany 
Mr. Zanelli in his South American concerts, contributing a 
group of piano pieces to each program. 
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ST. LOUIS HEARS BAKULE CHORUS 





Philharmonic Orchestra Presents Excellent Program—Notes 

St. Louis, Mo., May 19.—An interesting event was the 
visit to St. Louis of the Bakule School Chorus from 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, trained by Frantisek Bakule. 
These children gave a vocal program assisted by Maric 
Mikova, Czecho-Slovakian pianist. The children’s rendi- 
tion of several American airs, notably the Star Spangled 
Banner and Dixie, was a piquant performance. The former 
was given with much dignity and in good English. Dur- 
ing the concert a special medal was presented to Dr. Bakule 
by the Societie Francaise of St. Louis. Following the pre- 
sentation of this medal the children sang La Marseillaise in 
the original French. 

ENGAGEMENT For St. Lours CONCERTMASTER. 


Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, has been engaged for a two weeks’ appearance 
at the Grand Central Theater. 

PHILHARMONIC Gives CREDITABLE PERFORMANCE, 

The St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra, Frank Gecks, 
conductor, closed its season with an ambitious concert in 
which it presented Leroy W. Crow, bass, as soloist. The 
orchestra, which is composed entirely of amateur musicians, 
has become a training school for professional orchestra 
members although some of its members are prominent busi- 
ness and professional men who have played in the organi- 
zation for the last fifteen years. The orchestra is in its 
thirtieth season now and is a highly creditable organization. 
The last program included two movements of Goldmark’s 
Rustic edding symphony, a series of excerpts from 
Carmen, and the overture to the Marriage of Figaro. Mr. 
Crow is a newcomer to St. Louis. He sang the Serenata 
from Faust and a group of ballads. 

Notes. 

The St. Louis Alumnae Club of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority will give a concert at the Delmar Baptist Church. 

A recital was presented by Amie Guth Punshon, con- 
tralto, assisted by Ellis Levy, violinist, and Max Gold, pian- 
ist, at the Wednesday Club Auditorium. 

Plans for awarding a scholarship in the study of voice 
and dancing are being arranged by the Executive Pro- 
ductions Committee of the Municipal Theater Association. 
The purpose of this scholarship is to enable talented mem- 
bers of the summer opera chorus to advance to positions as 
principals. 

The management of the Municipal Opera season announces 
an advance subscription sale of over $65,000. 
~ Announcement has been made that Paul Beisman, pub- 
licity director of the Municipal Theater Association, has 
been appointed manager of the American Theater (the 
largest St. Louis playhouse) to succeed Edward D. Smith. 

The annual convention of the American Federation of 
Musicians was held in St. Louis, May 16 and 17. There 
was a concert by massed bands at noon on May 17 at the 
Hotel Chase and a concert by the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra under the conductorship of Rudolph Ganz in the 
Municipal Theater, the same day. Vi Fe ee J 


Archibald Sessions’ Pupils in Recital 


Gladys Hahn, soprano, was heard in a varied program of 
songs at the Bergen Lyceum, Jersey City, on April 2. Mis 
Hahn has a lovely soprano of range and power, and acquitted 
herself in good style in several groups of songs, ranging 
from the old Italian school through old English, modern 
French and American works, and finished her program with 
four of the Gypsy Songs of Dvorak. She is largely a 
product of Archibald Sessions’ studio, with which teacher 
she has coached for three years. Recently, on Mr. Sessions’ 
advice, she has been doing some tone work with Walter 
Greene. This collaboration seems to have had a most suc- 
cessful result, as Miss Hahn uses her voice with surety and 
sings with good diction, enunciation and style. 

The singer was assisted by Harry Waller, violinist, who 
played a group of solos and the Faure sonata, with Mr. Ses- 
sions at the piano. 


Mischa Levitzki Returns to New York 


Mischa Levitzki has returned to New York and after a 
few days devoted to the making of records will go to his 
summer home at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. He had been on 
the Pacific Coast since early March giving recitals in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Jose, Santa heittere Seattle, 
Portland and Vancouver. He also appeared as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. He took a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion to visit the Yosemite Valley and played his last engage- 
ment for the season at the Cornell College May Festival 
in Mount Vernon, Ia., on May 11. His successes on the 
Pacific Coast were so pronounced that prior to his arrival 
in New York, his manager, Daniel Mayer, had received 
signed contracts for twelve Pacific Coast recitals in the 
same cities next February. 


Noted Stars for Veterans’ Benefit 


A galaxy of musical stars probably unequalled in recent 
years, has been assembled for the first gala concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, June 3, for the benefit 
of the Veterans’ Mountain Camp. They include Margaret 
Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan; Tito 
Schipa, lyric tenor of the Chicago Opera; Ina Bourskaya, 
of the Metropolitan; Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago 
Opera; Ernest Schelling, pianist-composer; Toscha Seidei, 
violinist; Willem Willeke, cellist; Alexis Kosloff, dancer ; 
Levitzki, pianist; Queena Mario, of the Metropolitan; Ed- 
ward Lankow, and Dirk Foch, conductor this past season of 
the City Symphony Orchestra. 


Werrenrath in Drew Anniversary Play 
Reinald Werrenrath has been invited by Daniel Frohman 


and Francis Wilson and his confreres of the Players’ Club-- 


to be in the all-star cast of The School for Scandal, to be 
given the first week in June at the Lyceum Theater as a 
tribute oo ioe Drew on his fiftieth anniversary. The play 
will be under the direction of William Seymour. 


Syracuse Likes Phillip Gordon’s Playing 


Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violin- 
ist, gave a joint recital at the Mizpah Auditorium, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on May 11. The program was varied in 
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context and both artists gave of their best. According to 
the Post Standard: “Mr. Gordon proved himself an artist 
in many ways. His technical equipment has not been 
neglected and in all his playing there is a crisp, fresh singing 
tone that makes such works as the Schubert-Tausig March 
Militaire a rare treat.” Another critic wrote: “Clear spark- 
ling tones full of freshness flowed from under Mr. Gor- 
don’s supple fingers. His presentation of the Schubert- 
Tausig March Militaire was exquisite.” 


Perfield Teacher’s Pupils in Hour of Music 


A delightful hour of music with the pupils of Nell Hanks, 
presenting Dorothy Towl (assisted by Irene Nichols), 
Mary Ann Miller, Larry Miller, Edwin Goddard, Marjorie 
Sonner, Allan Towl, Dougal Fraser, John Gladding, Clay- 
ton Nichols and Clarence Armstrong, took place at the 
home of Mrs. Charles Fraser, of Kew Gardens, L. I., on 
Saturday afternoon, May 18. At the end of a well rendered 
program, Mrs. Perfield, of whose system Miss Hanks is an 
exponent, made an interesting address. 


Seismit-Doda Pupils Win Success 


Charlotte Walker, soprano, who will soon appear in a 
Broadway production, sang for the Dickens Society on May 
18, and won much applause for her artistic rendition of 
Musetta’s waltz from Boheme, The Last Rose of Summer 


and Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, by Openshaw. Miss 
Walker is an artist-pupil of Maestro Seismit-Doda. Another 
Seismit-Doda pupil, Eileen Kearns, the six-year-old prodigy, 
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sang recently at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. On this 
occasion she also did some fine work as a toe dancer. 


French Publisher Offers Prizes 


A. De Smit, the Paris publisher, at 187 Faubourg Pois- 
sonniere, is offering prizes of 500 and 300 francs for a 
number of compositions of a lighter sort. Any composer 
interested can obtain details of the competition, which 
closes November 1 next, by writing to the address given. 


Elshuco Trio Concludes Tour 


The Elshuco Trio, consisting of William Kroll, violinist ; 
Willem Willeke, cellist, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist, has 
concluded its tour. For next season, the Trio announces 
two subscription concerts at Aeolian Hall, on December 7 
and March 13. 


Arrival of Doris Marie Pilzer 


Max Pilzer, the violinist and teacher, and his wife were 
made happy on May 22 by the auspicious arrival at their 
home in New York of a very young lady whom they have 
decided to name Doris Marie. 


Institute of Musical Art Adds New Trustees 


Felix Warburg, and Dr. Eugene Noble, the latter pre- 
ident of the Juilliard Foundation, have accepted places on 
the board of trustees of the Institute of Musical Art, of 
which Dr. Frank Damrosch is director. 





Dicie Howell 
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Aeolian Hall, 
New York City, 
1922-23 Notices 


“Sang classic and 
modern with vocal 
discretion and good 
taste.”"—New York 
Times. 


“Her voice has a 
light silvery quality 
that bounds joyous- 
ly.’ — New York 
Eve. Mail. 


Buffalo, 1922-23 
“A soprano of de- 
lightful purity and 
freedom and ease 
of singing.” —Eve-~ 
ning Examiner. 
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Omaha, 1922-23 
“Beauty of voice of 
brilliant lyric qual- 
ity of great range.” 

Omaha World 
Herald. 
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“The bright spot of the program was Dicie Howell. Her singing of an Irish 
folk song with humming chorus Won a Storm of Applause. 


“Naturally endowed with a soprano of singular purity and brightness Miss 
Howell has acquired such a knowledge of the art of bel canto that she uses it with 
a skill which enhances the beauty of her tones and enables her to deliver florid 
passages in song with remarkable fluency and finish. The flexibility of her tones 
and the polish of her vocalization gave distinction to her singing of Mozart’s 
“Alleluia,” Loewe’s “She is Fairer than the Fair” and the waltz from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the last of which she sang brilliantly.” 

—Newark Evening News, May 10th, 1923. 













Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 4, 1923. 
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BERLIN SEASON ENDS BRILLIANTLY 
WITH INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY CONCERT 


Wonderful Dresden Orchestra Under Busch Plays Modern German Works—McCormack, Gerhardt and Graveure Lead 





Singers’ 
Berlin, May 8.—The last big orchestral concert of the 
season took place on Saturday, and on Sunday, as if by 


command, the blossoms on the chestnut trees lit up—a sign 
that summer has really come and that music-making is 
henceforth the business of the birds. In the winter Berlin 
is a plain, cheerless city at best; in the summer its thou- 
sands of trees in parks, along the streets and canals, beauti- 
ful in themselves, set off beauty there is in the way 
of architecture. But no does Berlin put on its 
better mien than Berliners leave it in droves, for, whatever 
may have become of other German virtues, the German 
wanderlust is all there 

No doubt the International Society for Contemporary 
Music suffered from this wanderlust and from the oppressive 
hall, which detracted from the pure pleasure 
concert. And yet the hall was all but full 
was the last concert, not only of the 
season in general; for the Philharmonic 
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ol its closing 
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society but of the 


Orchestra, indispensible medium of Berlin's musical mani 
festations, has left on a tour of Italian and Swiss cities, 
returning only for a festival of Austrian music in June. 
Its usual place was taken at this concert by the Dresden 


State Orchestra, one of the crack orchestras of all Germany. 


An IpeAL OrCHESTRA. 

It represents the high-water 
as it was known before 
made no difference to 


stra is wonderful 
instrumentalism, 


This orche 
mark of German 
the war. The war has, apparently, 
its tonal quality, its discipline and its musical finesse, and 
it has made no break in its high tradition, which is a record 
of three and three quarters centuries, ( arl Maria von Weber 
and Richard Wagner conducted the Dresden Orchestra for 
reached the 


years, and under Schuch’s iron discipline it 
pinnacle of its fame, Fritz Reiner, now in Cincinnati, was 
his artistic successor, and now it is Fritz Busch, no doubt 


musicians of 
—_ the aims 
breadth of 
pro- 


one of the most gifted and most idealistic 
the new Germany sy identifying himself 
of the International Society he has proved a 
mind and a progressiveness that the admirers of his 
nounced Teutonism hardly reckoned with 

The program comprised two novelties by the young gen- 
eration, and two representative works of the accredited 
modern German school. A symphonic overture by Emil 
Bohnke, the young conductor of the Leipsic Symphony 
Orchestra, revealed an orchestral mastery which, considet 
ing that the work was written at the age of twenty-three, 
is truly astonishing. It is imbued with the spirit of youth 
and fairly explodes with energy, unfortunately by means 
of Straussian explosives For the rest the work lives 
somewhere between the Siegfried Idyll and Brahms’ C 
minor symphony, naturally not without trespassing upon 
its neighbor’s estates. But there are already later evi 
dences to show that these trespasses were merely the diver- 
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Galaxy—Philharmonic Orchestra on International Tour 


sions of youth. Bohnke’s development will be worth watch- 


ing. 
A Nosie Work. 

The other novelty was Philipp Jarnach’s Sinfonia Brevis. 
Jarnach is a Spaniard born in France, but his musical 
thought is Teutonic, which may be racially accounted for 
by the fact that his mother was of Flemish origin. He 
passed the war years in Ziirich under Busoni’s spiritual in- 
fluence. Busoni is the only composer of whom there is any 
direct trace in Jarnach’s art, and that trace is slight. There 
is no national color of any sort, either. It appears to be 
the result of culture throughout, the expression of refined 
and noble thought in cultivated forms. And yet it does 
not lack blood. It is absolute music, but not of the syn- 
thetic abstractism that is the fetich of some of the young- 
est set. 

Written in 1919, this work, sombre in color and phrase- 
ology throughout, is said to have been the spiritual reflection 
of the depressing events of the war. Without a program 
and without the conventional form of mourning it turns 
the listener's thought inward in reverence and profound 
pity, It satisfies no desire for sensual beauty, yet it ful- 
fills a longing for poetic expression. It is modern in 
harmony, yet not strikingly so, and does not forsake the 
aids of measure and key. I must say that there is hardly 
another composer of his generation who has moved me 
as Jarnach has, most intensely of course in his beautiful 
string quintet, which was recently repeated in Berlin. 

Both of these works received excellent interpretations at 
Busch’s hands. He was, of course, most at home in Reger, 
whose Mozart variations had a fascinatingly clear and 
dynamically impressive performance, and in Strauss, whose 
Don Quixote was played with delectable humor and aston- 
ishing virtuosity, Prof. Georg Wille, a famous interpreter 
of the part, taking the cello solo. The ovations that greeted 
the orchestra after each of these works has not been 
equalled here since the visit of Mengelberg’s men. 

A review of the International Society’s Berlin activities 
— the past season, published in the program, reveals 
the fact that it has ree thirty-two works, twenty-five 
of them for the first time in Berlin. 

Louis Seanmeant POPULARITY. 

There is something of a paradox in the way McCormack, 
the popular, is viewed in Berlin—as a musician and an artist 
of high calibre, which he undoubtedly is—while Graveure, 
who is a “highbrow” at home, is already regarded as a 
matinee idol here. But then, Berlin is a highbrow town. 
Louis Graveure returned after his sensational debut of last 
year and gave two recitals with the familiar groups of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Wolf. He also made a 
bow to German modernism with selections by Pfitzner, 





Aare A. Baldwin Gives 900th ‘Dual 


Official notice was taken of the 900th public organ recital 
by Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, at his recital in the Great Hall, 
College of the C ity of New York, May 20. This consisted 
of the presentation of a gorgeous flag of the City, by city 
officials, and the gold medal of the Guilmant Organ School 
by Dr. William C, Carl. Prof. Bronson, representing the 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 


college, introduced Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamber- 
lain, in charge of public music, who with appropriate remarks 
introduced Hon. Charles L. Guy, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, representing the Mayor. 

Judge Guy delivered a talk which was full of eloquence 
and echoed the feelings of many a person present, in at- 
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. his coat. 
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Graener, Jarnach, Erich Wolf, Schonberg and Strauss, and 
as a novel feature brought along a group of Hungarian 
folk songs, in the selection of which his Hungarian accom- 
panist, Arpad Sandor, no doubt had his share. These he 
sang in English, and with an amount of dramatic and ges- 
tural aids that one would have been willing to dispense with 
in simple folk music. 

The really remarkable feature of Graveure’s singing is 
its technical mechanical perfection—a perfection and smooth- 
ness that almost pall at times. The beauty of his voice is 
almost unmatched among baritones. There are those, never- 
theless, who prefer greater masculinity and an occasional 
coarse accent. His diction, too, is perfect, and his German 
pronunciation has greatly improved since last year. He 
puts the maximum of meaning into every phrase; indeed 
it is almost too carefully thought out. It is an exhibition 
of the power of intelligence that is in itself a technical won- 
der. All that one can wish Mr. Graveure is that he 
might let himself go now and again. Spontaneity is an 
ingredient of all great art, and an indispensible element 
of genius is naiveté. 

The Beethoven Hall was literally packed at Graveure’s 
recitals, and the enthusiasm ran high. It was almost as 
packed when Elena Gerhardt, now the supreme mistress 
of German song, gave her single recital. I know of noth- 
ing more beautiful nor more accomplished and satisfying 
than Elena Gerhardt’s lieder singing. It is without pretense, 
simple, yet impressive by its very simplicity. She always 
gives just enough and not a hair’s breadth more; she uses 
no means but her voice and the inflections of word and 
phrase, and in thein, as in a mirror, she reflects the senti- 
ments and emotions that she really’ feels. This indeed is 
highest art. She sang the entire Winterreise of Schubert, 
and I could hear but a few of the songs. But I was 
grateful for that. 

Tenors GALORE. 

Berlin, which is chronically inflicted with a famine in 
tenors, suddenly had more than its fill. There was McCor- 
mack, and a few days before him Jadlowker, no longer in 
his prime; there was Bjérn Talén, a powerful young 
Swede, who showed in a whole evening of operatic arias 
that he has the makings of a near-Caruso, if not a real 
one. And at the opera houses there was Richard Tauber, 
who achieved a triumph as Don Ottavio and has actually 
been secured for three months of each season, and Dmitry 
Smirnoff, who has the voice but especially all the bad man- 
ners of the typical primo uomo. The unfortunate part of 
all this is that in another week these birds of passage will 
have northward or westward flown, and Berlin will again 
be left high and dry. It has the ideal operatic machinery 
but constantly lacks the grease. 

Nevertheless, as I said in my last letter, the opera houses 
will run on nearly all summer. The concerts, on the other 
hand, are over. There are a few stragglers still announced 
and these will have to have attention. Then, after a short 
respite, the reviewer will have to sharpen his pen for the 
festivals. At present, however, we shall have a look at 
the lit-up chestnut trees and listen to—the birds. 

C£sar SAERCHINGER. 


tributing to Prof. Baldwin the creation of love of music 
among thousands of people. Dr. Carl also talked most fit- 
tingly, alluding to Prof. Baldwin and his connection with 
the Guilmant Organ School, then pinning the gold medal on 
With Dr. Carl playing America, and all standing, 
the personal tribute to Prof, Baldwin ended by the recipient’s 
modest acknowledgment. A student also brought a large 
box of roses, following which Prof. Bald- 
win played the last number of his pro- 
gram, Theme and Finale (Thiele) with 
splendid verve. Previous to this his own 
The Vision proved to be an interesting 
work. The present writer attended the 
first half hundred recitals at City Col- 
lege, begun by Prof. Baldwin in 1907, 
and was interested to hear many of the 
numbers, played at that time, repeated 
at this affair. By the Sea (Schubert ) is 
of transcendent beauty as played by him; 
the Good Friday music shines with lofty 
sentiment, and Bach’s big Fantasie and 
Fugue in G minor was also one of the 
splendid items of the program. A sketch 
of Prof. Baldwin's career was printed 
on the program as follows: 


Samuel A. Baldwin, Lake City, Minn. Janu- 
ary 25, 1862. Benjamin Chapman and Anna 
Clara (Atkinson) B. grad. Royal Conservatory 
of Music, Dresden, 1884; m. Anna Elizabeth 
Jones, Trumansburg, N. Y., June 28, 1887. Be 
gan at fifteen as organist in Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. Organist of Plymouth 
-- Chicago, 1885-9, dir. choral socs. and organist 

Paul, Minneapolis, 1889-95; settled in N. Y. 
Giiy, 1895 served as organist Ch. of the Inter- 
succeeding 


cession, later at Holy Trinity Ch. 
Dudley Buck; professor Music and Organist, 
Coll. City of New York since 1907, A founder, 


Guild Organists, 
pieces and 


fellow and Past Warden Am. 
composer of symphony, a suite, ch. 
songs. 


American Institute Students’ 
Recitals 


May 14 pupils of Miss Chittenden, 
Mrs. Madden and Messrs. Raudenbush, 
Tebbs, Spiering and Moore appeared in 
a program of fourteen numbers at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
Kate S. Chittenden dean. Piano, violin 
and vocal numbers made up a program of 
varied components, the young partici- 
pants in the order of their appearance 
being Caroline Moore, Nancy Hankins 
Jeannette Dalton, Edith Stetier, Charles 
Joseph Oliva, Florence Mallory Sanford, 
Teddy Abramowitz, Isabel Scott, Thomas 
Curley, Adele Halstein, Elsie M. Rock- 
well, Anne Gordon, John Passaretti, and 
3 Samuel Prager. Isabel Scott gave her 
own recital on May 18, playing works by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Bach, Grieg, Scriabin, Debussy, Sternberg and 
Chopin, reflecting much credit on her teacher, Miss Chit- 
tenden, for she interpreted these works in a manner which 
would have delighted the composers. All the pupils were 
enthusiastically applauded. 
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SUMMER TRAINING FOR SUPERVISORS 


The Type of Instruction Becoming Broader and More Useful to the Supervisor—Narrow Influences Fast Disappearing 


Each year about this time the progressive supervisor 
commences to look around for information concerning how 
she may profitably spend the summer in order that her 
work as a teacher of music will become better and more 
proficient in every particular. The average supervisor 
knows enough about teaching to handle grade work suc- 
cessfully according to the terms of the average course of 
study. What they really need is better training in musician- 
ship and the general pedagogical inspiration which comes 
only as the result of intellectual contact with people of 
superior ability and more definite experience. 

Universities are gradually improving the general course 
for summer schools. A few years ago the average course 
consisted largely of lectures on pedagogy and method which, 
while good in themselves, contained little of practical value 
to the supervisor. The result was that they were not able 
to carry back into their work the thing which they most 
needed. This condition was rather encouraging to schools 
which had as their main object the teaching of a type of 
methodology applicable only to a certain series of textbooks. 
This perhaps will require a word of explanation. The 
special summer schools of this type have done much for 
the supervisor in the small community, particularly in mak- 
ing the use of special textbooks more intelligent, but above 
and beyond this they have done little for the advancement 
of school music as a cultural subject. 

Tue AttirupE OF THE OutTsiIpbE MUSICIAN. 

With each year there is an increased interest on the part 
of the professional musician toward the subject of school 
music. This is particularly noticeable in the large cities. 
The promoters of symphony orchestras are anxiously watch- 
ing the development of school music and doing what they 
can to aid in an educational way by the finest type of co- 
operation. This is also true of the great pianists, violin- 
ists and vocal teachers. These professional musicians are 
more than anxious to present their best pupils, both to the 
elementary and the high school students in order that there 
might be a more intimate contact with the professional 
type of music, and thereby articulate the study of music 
in school with music as it exists in the outside world. 

How this can be accomplished is still a question. The 
project method of instruction is very valuable up to a 
certain point, and its application in this regard is very inter- 
esting, particularly because it not oniy adds a great inter- 
est so far as the child is concerned, but is also inspirational 
to the supervisor. 

SUMMER ScuHoot FAcutties. 

A careful survey of the various announcements clearly 
shows that conservatories, universities and summer schools 
are making every effort to improve the personnel of their 
teaching faculties. Up to the present time supervisors at- 
tending such schools were drilled largely in that part of 
music which had its direct application to the class room. 
Now the pendulum is swung in the other direction. They 
are holding before these supervisors the highest ideals in 
music in order that they might have a richer field from 
which to draw, and by this multiple knowledge of music 
bring more inspiration into their class rooms and more 
idealism into their teaching. Uninspired teaching is value- 
less. It is better that a child be given a printed statement 
of cold fact and let him read and memorize as he will, 
than present a dull and uninteresting personality as a teacher. 

The idealism in voice teaching can be applied success- 
fully to the daily routine of the class room, and therefore 
those teachers who are weak in matters of voice training 
for children should specialize with expert teachers from 
the outside during their summer study. The same is true 
of the teacher who is called upon to serve as pianist. 

TRAINING FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 

Perhaps the most important at the present time is the 
study of orchestra and orchestra music. Practically all the 
high schools in the United States, and a great many of the 
elementary schools, are now developing orchestras, but very 
few of the teachers of music in the schools are conductors 
or understand the art of conducting. The first point, and 
perhaps the most essential, is a knowledge of orchestration, 
because without this we can not gain the repertory neces- 
sary for success as a conductor. The average high school 
teacher who merely learns along with the orchestra and 
then is dependent upon the score during the rendition of 
the number can not be classed as a conductor, but merely 
as a time beater and baton waver. 

A great many of the summer schools are including this 
course in their syllabus, because they have now recognized 
the necessity for perfection in this particular. We believe 
that, the summer school will soon come forward with a 
three or four year course in this work. It will have to be 
an intensive course in practical conducting during the 
summer months, and in the winter months, during which 
time the teacher will be occupied in the actual performance 
of school music, all the study time must be devoted to the 
gaining of repertory. Only on a basis such as this can any 
successful work be accomplished. 

One of the outstanding faults of the summer work has 
been the peculiar superficiality in instruction. The sum- 
mer school can not be classed as a real training institution, 
but merely as a guide for the benefit of the student. f 
the average supervisor would study privately during the 
winter, and then gain that peculiar ‘confidence during sum- 
mer which comes as a result of class co- operation, then 
perhaps the summer school would be more efficient, but 
at present these schools stand merely for one or two things. 
First a direct presentation of a specific study of textbook 
material, or they err equally in the other direction by being 
too general in the application of psychological and peda- 
gogical principles to music teaching. 

APPRECIATION OF EFForTs. 

There is no doubt that the supervisors and the profes- 

sional musician owe a great deal to these summer schools 


for the fine work which has been accomplished and be- 
cause of this it is important that all supervisors be inter- 
ested in this type of work. The cry is often raised that 
it is not fair to ask a teacher to study during the summer, 
particularly after a winter of hard work. But on the other 
hand study of this kind can be very easily brought to the 
point of recreation and it is with this purpose in view 
that we strongly recommend to the supervisors that they 
carefully consider the importance of professional develop- 


ment, 


MEMPHIS DELEGATES REPORT 
TENNESSEE F. M. C. CONVENTION 


Faculty Recital at St. Agnes Conservatory—Talented 
Beethoven Club Members Give 
Delightful Program 

Memphis, Tenn., May 19.—Mrs. Jefferson Frank Hill, 
president of the Tennessee Federation of Music Clubs, has 
returned from the sixth annual convention, which was he!d 
at the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. Hill re- 
ports that the meeting was one of the most interesting and 
enthusiastic ever held. More than a hundred delegates were 
in attendance, proving that the slogan, “A music club in 
every city in every State in the Union,” was fast being real- 
ized. Mrs. Hill offered as the chief suggestion in her ad- 
dress the establishment of an artist bureau, composed of 
Tennessee musicians, who, through the Federation co-opera- 
tion, might be heard by the clubs of the various towns and 
cities of their native or adopted State. 

One of the attractive features of the convention—to 
Memphians—was the appearance of Herbert Summerfield, 
pianist, who played on a program given by Tennessee musi- 
cians in the ballroom of the Hotel Patten. His numbers 
were sonata, op. 81, E flat major, Beethoven, and Venezia 
e Napoli, Tarentella, Liszt. Judging from the reports in 
the East Tennessee city’s papers, Mr. Summerfield fairly 
captured the large audience. There was special comment 
on his technical proficiency and the ease which marked his 
performance. He was recalled several times. Delegates 
from the Memphis Beethoven Club, of which Mrs. Hill is 
president, were Mmes. E. Y. Kelley, W. F. Landrum, M. T. 
Roush and J. Fred Pritchard. 

Facutty Recitat at St. AGNES CONSERVATORY. 

An attractive program was given by the faculty of the 
St. Agnes Conservatory, at the Goodwyn Institute, this 
month. The numbers were rendered by Patrick O'Sullivan, 
pianist; Angelo Cortése, harpist; Joseph Cortése, violinist; 
Harry Bruton, tenor; Mrs. John F. Bruce, reader, assisted 
by Mrs. Arthur Bower, accompanist, and Jack Cortése, 
flutist, who is the guest of the Cortése brothers. 

New OrGAN For St. Perer’s Cuurcu Depicatep. 

The magnificent new pipe-organ which has just been in- 
stalled in St. Peter’s Church was formally dedicated Sun- 
day evening, May 13, when Pietro Yon, the celebrated 
organist and composer, assisted by the choir of the church 
(Joseph Cortése director and Patrick O'Sullivan organist), 
gave a fine program. The second evening program was heard 
on Monday, when Mr. Yon again proved that he is a master 
of the organ. A return visit is eagerly anticipated by music 
lovers. 

The choir of Calvary Episcopal Church rendered in full 
Haydn's oratorio, The Creation, with orchestra and organ, 
under the direction of Adolph Steuterman, organist and 
choirmaster, Sunday, May 6. This was the first perform- 
ance here of The Creation in many years, and it was given 
a fine rendition. 

TALENTED BeETHOvVEN CLUB Members GIVE 
PROGRAM, 

Music lovers who frequent the free matinee recitals which 
the Beethoven Club sponsors were given a real treat Satur- 
day afternoon, May 12, when members of that splendid 
organization presented an excellent program. The Bee- 
thoven Club stands for the musical uplift of the city and 
assists in.every way musically, sponsoring the very best 
in music. These free recitals are given once every month, 
beginning in October and continuing through May. The 
program opened with a piano number played by Miss 
Helms, followed by three songs by Alma Rae Talley, so- 
prano, one of the talented young singers; a violin solo by 
Gaspar Pappalardo and a contralto solo by Mrs. Caruthers 
Lancaster. The all-American program included a Mac- 
Dowell concerto. When Mrs. Joe Carr Leroy, assisted by 


DELIGHTFUL 


Ww. OFTO MIESSNER, 
Music 
conference in 





was elected president of the National Supervisors’ 
Association at its recent annual Cleveland 
Mr. Miessner is an exceptionally versatile gentleman and 
should be well qualified to hold his new high post, for he is 
both a business man and a musician, being the composer 
of a festival overture (played by the Cincinnati Orchestra), 
a piano sonata and a number of songs. Mr, Miessner was a 
pupil in composition of Edgar Stillman Kelley. 





Patrick O'Sullivan, at the second piano, gave the D minor, 
op. 23, No. 2, concerto there was a storm of applause and 
appreciation. Mrs. Joe Carr Leroy played the work with 
fine understanding and Mr, O'Sullivan’s orchestral parts 
(second piano) afforded splendid support. The program 
closed with a group of songs by Mrs. Charles Watson, so- 


prano, who has a remarkably large and brilliant voice, 
which she uses very artistically. Her interpretations o1 
Mercy (Mana Zucca), Down in the Forest (Ronald) and 
Joy (Watts) were excellent. The program was arranged 
by Mrs. W. J. Hon and Maude Moreland, Mrs. W. A. 
Bickford being chairman for the season. wi Ve 


Return Engagements for Arthur Hackett 


Arthur Hackett’s appearance with the Los Angeles Ora- 
torio May 1, resulted in a reengagement for May 27, 
From Los Angeles, he will go to Lincoln, Neb., where the 
State University has engaged him for the commencement 
exercises June 3 and 4. This will also be a return engage- 
ment for Mr. Hackett, as he sang in Lincoln two years ago. 


His other appearances this month were at the Mt. Vernon 
Festival (twice), with the Mankato Music Club (twice), 
and at Carleton (¢ ollege, Northfield, Minn. 


May Korb to E aa Saécun June 11 


May Korb, one of the successful American singers heard 
in recital in New York this winter, started her season Sep 
tember 2 and will end it June 11. Her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, reports that she booked this charming singer for 
a concert at the Susquehanna University on June 11. Many 
requests for the services of Miss Korb have been received 


for this coming season. 


Schnitzer Gets Hats as Concert Offering 

After an unusually suenenerel concert appearance recently 
in Elmsford, N. Y., Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, was pre 
sented with a magnificent basket of flowe rs, which consisted 
of two beautiful straw hats filled with exquisite flowers 
Miss Schnitzer, who is as practical as she is artistic, has had 
two lovely picture hats made from this unique concert offer- 
ing. 


Private Hearing of Enesco’s Oedipe 
Before leaving Paris for Bucharest, Georges Enesco gave 
a private hearing of his lyric tragedy, Oedipe, at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique. The orchestral score will not be 
finished much before 1924, when in all probability it will 
have its premiere in Paris. 
Church Post for Southwick Pupil 
E. H. Reims, tenor, an artist pupil of Frederick South- 


wick, has been engaged as solo tenor in the choir of St 
James’ Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 
Bach's B Minor Mass were offered under the leadership of 
Earl Vincent Moore, first the Sanctus was sung by the 
Choral Union, then Agnus Dei, in which Mabelle Addison, 
distinguished Bach singer, with violin obligato by Jacques 
Gordon, appeared to wonderful advantage, and thirdly the 
Hosanna_Chorus. Mr. Moore was given a tremendous ova- 
tion, for ne has won a warm spot in the hearts of festival 
patrons. As acting conductor of the Choral Union and 
festival he has carried heavy responsibilities and this per- 
formance proved conclusively his capabilities. The chorus 
and orchestra responded beautifully to his leadership and 
he conducted with the poise, dignity and assurance of on: 
who might have been in the habit of presiding over one ot 
the world’s greatest orchestras every day. 

lhe appearance of Miss Addison brought forth much en- 
She is a very notable singer of Bach music, and 
on this occasion was at her best. Her voice is beautiful 
and handled artistically and with deep intelligence. She 
understands what Bach wanted and knows how to accom- 
plish it. So pleasing were her efforts that great regret 
was expressed that she could not have been heard more. 
lhe violin obligato by Mr. Gordon was played in that ex- 
cellent musician's usual splendid manner, 

Following the intermission and Holst’s Dirge For Two 
Veterans, Erna Rubinstein, the girl violinist, not only main- 
tained the high reputation which preceded her, but surprised 
the veteran concert-goers by her playing. She has the ap- 
pearance of almost a child but she is reputed to be seventeen. 
She is frank, carefree, but serious in a way. At all times she 
is perfectly at home with what she is trying to do and her 
playing last Thursday night was worthy of a Kreisler or a 
Heifetz. Insistent applause followed her number. The 
program was closed by the orchestra playing Scherzo L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier by Dukas, 


thusiasm 


Tuirp Concert 

The third concert Friday afternoon injected a delightful 
change from the heavy programs which preceded it. On this 
occasion 500 school children, under the direction of George 
Oscar Bowen, held the right-of-way. With their smiling, 
jubilant and enthusiastic expressions they would have been 
sufficient to have pleased any audience. But their beautiful 
singing held their listeners spellbound, and Mr. Bowen is to 
he congratulated upon his excellent training. With his as- 
sociates in the various schools of the city he has worked long 
and faithfully, and during the last few weeks of the season 
has held many mass rehearsals. The children previously had 
been taught in groups by the teachers in the several schools. 

Three soloists were heard to great advantage, Arthur 
Kraft, the American tenor, who sang a group of songs and 
also the solo in Agnus Dei; Anthony J. Whitmire of the 
University School of Music Faculty, who played three violin 
numbers and an obligato for Mr. Kraft, and Suzanne Keener, 
the young Metropolitan Opera star. Mr. Kraft possesses a 
beautiful, pure tenor voice and he handles it splendidly. His 
singing added much delight to the program. Mr. Whitmire 
spent several years abroad and has gained wide recognition 
as a concert artist of great attractiveness. Almost any vio- 
lin music after Miss Rubinstein’s appearance the evening be- 
fore would have been in the nature of an anti-climax, but Mr. 
Whitmire apparently was inspired for he played with a finish 
and beauty which carried away his audience and they would 
not let him go until he offered several unannounced num- 
bers. His obligato for Mr. Kraft was also done in a delight- 
ful manner. It was left, however, for Miss Keener to make 
the big “hit” with the children. She appeared twice in the 
program, and if the children and the audience had had their 
way there would have been no end at all to the program. 
First of all she is a particularly attractive little maiden and 
she understands how to please. Then, she possesses a beauti- 
ful soprano voice, most attractive in every way. Her tones 
are clear and perfect and she sings with assurance and sin- 
cerity which is most refreshing. At the close of the concert 
when one would think she had sung herself out, she gra- 
ciously consented (for she is a professional story-teller) to 
talk to the youngsters and she held them spellbound for 
another half hour. Mrs. George B. Rhead, pianist, of the 
faculty of the University School of Music, was largely re- 
sponsible for the splendid success of the afternoon soloists, 
for she played the piano accompaniments for them all. She 
is a splendid artist of exceptional ability. Her experience 
in playing for many soloists has given her a sureness which 
always affords an opportunity for the soloists to give of their 
best. Piano and organ accompaniments for the choral selec- 
tions were played by the following young musicians: Irene 
Finlay, Lucile Graham, piano; Philip LaRowe, organ. The 
program in full was as follows: A Prayer (Beethoven), 
The Linden Tree (Schubert), The Children’s Chorus; Quel 
Ruscelletto (Paradies), O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me? 
(Handel), Love Has Eyes (Bishop), Mr. Kraft; Nearest 
and Dearest (Caracciolo), A Streamlet Full of Flowers 
(Caracciolo), Wanderer’s Night Song (Rubinstein), The 
Children’s Chorus; gavotte (Burmester-Gossec), berceuse 
(Grieg), Alla Zingaresca (Tschetschulin), Mr. Whitmire; 
waltz, Voce di Primavera (Strauss), Miss Keener; Ave 
Maria (Luzzi), Agnus Dei (Bizet), Mr. Kraft, Mr. Whit- 
mire and High School Girls’ Glee Club; The Night Wind 
(Farley), There Are Fairies at the Bottom of Our Garden 
(Lehmann), The False Prophet (Scott), Miss Keener; se- 
lections from Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck), The Chil- 
dren's Chorus and High School Girls’ Glee Club. 

Fourtn Concert 


The fourth concert, which tradition has designated “Artist 
Night,” fully justified this title for it brought to the fore 
two splendid singers, Florence Macbeth of the Chicago Opera 
Association and Giuseppe Danise, baritone, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. These two singers each sang twice 
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and then for their last aquesenane offered Verdi’s duet, Ven- 
detta, from Rigoletto. r. Danise was first to appear an 
captivate his audience with the Credo, from Othello, by 
Verdi, and in his second appearance sang the Romanza from 
William Tell. He was obliged to reappear several times 
after each number and to respond with encores. Miss Mac- 
beth chose for her first number David’s Charming Bird, from 
The Pearl of Brazil, and for her second offering the Bell 
Song, from Lakme, by Delibes. Her voice is a pure colora- 
tura and she made a splendid impression. Hempel, Galli- 
Curci, and other singers in this particular field have been 
heard in Ann Arbor and Macbeth made a place for herself 
alongside her illustrious predecessors. Like Danise, she had 
to sing several unannounced numbers. Interspersed with 
the ciariens of these two stars, were splendid numbers by 
Mr. Stock and his band of players including Humperdinck’s 
prelude to Die Koenigskinder, Dance Poem Le Peri, by 
Dukas, Hungarian dances by Brahms-Dvorak, Elgar’s 
march, Pomp and Circumstance, in addition to a suite trom 
the opera The Perfect Fool, which Mr, Holst, the composer, 
again conducted. Altogether the evening’s entertainment 
was a most attractive performance and fully substantiated 
the Friday night tradition. 
Fourtu Concert 

Saturday offered two excellent programs, In the after- 
noon the Chicago Symphony Orchestra followed Bruch’s 
prelude to Loreley with a masterful performance of Schu- 
mann’s symphony No, 2 (Rheinish). This work, transcribed 


for modern orchestra by Mr. Stock, is a most worthy compo- 





VAHRAH VERBA 


sings 
“KISS IN THE DARK” 
and 
“LOVE SENDS A LITTLE 
GIFT OF ROSES” 


(Artist Copies on Request) 
HARMS, INC., 62 West 45th St., New York City 





After 
the intermission, Ernest Schelling made his Ann Arbor debut 
in a stirring rendition of his own Fantastic Suite for piano 


sition and was greatly enjoyed by a capacity house. 


and orchestra. Schelling is one of the most satisfying pian- 
ists who have ever appeared in Ann Arbor and his perform- 
ance was flawless. At its close he was given an ovation and 
was obliged to respond with numerous encores. Even after 
the orchestra had left the rostrum he continued to play a 
number of selections. 

Firtu Concert 

The climax of the festival was reached in the evening 
when Saint-Saéns’ monumental opera Samson and Delilah 
was heard in Ann Arbor for the sixth time. Frederick Stock 
led the University Choral Union and the Chicago Orchestra 
in a splendid performance. ‘The soloists were all in excellent 
voice and a better selection could not have been made. It is 
interesting to note that the cast was entirely American. 
Jeanne Gordon, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
heard for the first time in Michigan in a big way. The fact 
that she is a Detroiter lent special interest to her appearance. 
She made an excellent Delilah and miners’ the role as 
only a real artist could. Charles Marshall could hardly be 
improved upon in the role of Samson. He is a commanding 
figure with a well-handled voice of particularly pleasing qual- 
ity. Clarence Whitehill as the High Priest was heard to ex- 
cellent advantage while Henri Scott in the role of The Old 
Hebrew and Abimelech completed a most attractive group. 
The Choral Union was splendid and their fine work reflected 
ect credit upon Mr. Moore, who had trained them faith- 

ully, 

Altogether the festival was a tremendous success. Crowd- 
ed houses greeted each program. The orchestra and choruses, 
as well as artists, were all in fine fettle and gave of their best 
at every concert. 
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John Charles Thomas Not Leaving Concert 
Stage 

Since the popular American baritone, John Charles 
Thomas, has been playing the leading character in a moving 
picture it has been rumored that he was planning to aban- 
don the concert stage. Who started the rumors, and why, 
need not be entered into. The fact is, that these rumors 
have absolutely no foundation. Mr. Thomas himself, and 
his manager, R. Johnston, want them categorically 
denied. r. Thomas not only is not thinking of giving up 
his concert career, but is already booked for a large number 
of dates for next reason, both new dates and re-engage- 
ments. 

How he came to be acting in a moving picture is a simp! 
enough story. He was in London last year, booked with 
Lyone! Powell for concerts, when he had a communication 
from William Randolph Hearst offering him a salary it was 
impossible to refuse, to play the part of Gil de Berault in 
Stanley Weyman’s Under the Red Robe for the Cosmo- 
politan Pictures. Considering the large amount of money 
involved and the publicity the picture would mean for him, 
Mr. Thomas did not feel justified in refusing the offer. 

The picture is now being made—and My. Thomas grew 
himself a little mustache for the occasion, which is very 
becoming. So far as Mr. Thomas is concerned the picture 
will be completed in a week or two—likewise the mustache. 
For the baritone is sailing for London, June 12, leaving the 
movie star (and the mustache) behind. He appears at ar 
Albert Hall Sunday afternoon concert, June 24, and will 
make a number of other European appearances before his 
return to America in time for his first New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall, October 14. 

Mr. Thomas made a record first season in concert last 
year after graduating from light opera. During his tour 
of America he sang fifty-seven concerts which took him all 
the way to the Pacific Coast and through the South and 
Southwest. Beside his New York recitals he gave three 
in Chicago, three in Baltimore, four in Washington and 
three in Boston, Everywhere he was enthusiastically re- 
ceived both by public and press. On the Pacific Coast 
alone he has twelve re-engagements and many others across 
the country. 

During all these concerts Mr. Thomas has not sung the 
same program twice. In his four Aeolian Hall programs he 
did not repeat a single number except those songs that 
were sung by request. He has an ideal program in mind, 
one made up entirely of “hits,” and is keeping a record 
of his pronounced successes so as to discover what the 
public likes best. Of course, as he says, audiences differ 
in their tastes, but there must be a certain number of uni- 
versal successes, and these he is sorting out. It is a plan 
that should prove successful. 

Mr. Thomas is also singing a number of new songs, some 
of them not published, as he is reserving them for his own 
private repertory. At his last Aeolian all recital he sang 
seven “first times,” and during the season he used fifteen 
new songs, all but one of them scoring hits, whieh speaks 
well for his judgment as a picker. 

And let it be repeated that Mr. Thomas is not leaviag 
the concert stage. He is on to stay. 


At the Cincinnati Zoo 


Ernest Briggs, who has for several years presented con- 
cert programs at the Grand Opera Theater of the Cincin- 
nati Zoological Park Association after the regular opera 
season, has been engaged to prepare programs, under the 
direction of Manager C. G. Miller, which will this season in- 
clude three weeks prior to the summer grand opera as 
well as the customary post season. band and male 
chorus, together with an entertainment of Russian music 
of the Chauve Souris style, under the direction of Sunia 
Samuels, will be given in June. 

For the fall program the Pavley Oukrainsky Ballet, and 
Lubovska, founder of the National American Ballet, have 
been engaged for the dancing features, to appear with the 
Cincinnati Summer Orchestra, composed of members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Briggs is now 
busy engaging vocal and instrumental numbers to fill out 
the program which will follow the grand opera season. 


Dupré Will Play All-Bach in Montreal 


Announcement is made by Alexander Russell and Ber- 
nard Laberge, managers of Marcel Dupré’s (organist at 
Notre Dame Cathedral) second transcontinental tour, that 
Dupré will repeat his amazing Bach feat in America next 
season by playing the entire organ works of Bach in ten 
recitals in Montreal, beginning October 1. The recitals will 
take place on alternate days, and will cover a period of a 
little over three weeks. A _ special subscription list has 
been formed for this purpose. So great is the interest that 
Toronto has requested that Dupré repeat the recitals in 
that city on the days between the dates of the Montreal 
recitals, 

This will be the third time that Dupré will have per- 
formed this almost incredible feat, viz., the first time at 
the Paris Conservatory in the spring of 1920, and the second 
time at the Trocadero in Paris, in the spring of 1921. 





Gishaiai i Sing .0t. Bor Hasber 


Dusolina Giannini is one of the first artists announced for 
an appearance in the summer series of concerts at the Build- 
ing of Arts, Bar Harbor, Me. She will give a recital there 
on August 18, her engagement being timed to accord with 
the visit of the Italian Ambassador, who will establish a 
summer Embassy at the Maine resort. Miss Giannini has 
also been engaged for a recital by the Woman’s Club of the 
Sewickley Valley, Sewickley, Pa., on November 12. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE MARIONETTE CONCERT COMPANY 
ANOTHER SUCCESS FOR CARYL BENSEL 





The Soprano, Believing That Everybody Loves Illusion, Conceived the Idea of Bringing Forward an Old Form of 
Entertainment in a New Dress—Company Has Been Particularly Successful in Communities Not 
Often Visited by Concert or Opera Companies 


So much interest has been 
aroused this season in the Marion- 
ette Concert Company that_ the 
writer decided to interview Caryl 
Bensel and discover for herself 
just how this “mysterious and 
fascinating” novelty came into be- 
ing. It is not surprising that the 
idea was conceived by Miss Ben- 
sel, for her talents are not confined 
strictly to music. She has many 
original ideas, both in regard to her 
chosen work and also in fields akin 
to the arts, and fortunately she also 
possesses the faculty of accom- 
plishing what she sets out to do. 

It appears that this particular 
idea of organizing a marionette 
concert company came to Miss 
Bensel last summer while she was 
vacationing in Maine. She was 
asked to get up an entertainment, 
but was requested especially that 
it be something “different.” It was 
then that the idea came to her to 
bring forward an old form of en- 
tertainment, but in a new dress; 
something that would appeal to old 
as well as young, and yet not be 
too “heavy” for summer visitors 
The result was the Marionette Con- 
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CARYL B 
and stage settings used by the Marionette Concert unique and just about the most re- 
Company. 


attempts to get “behind the scenes,’ 


in its curiosity as to how it is 
done. 
The Marionette Concert Com- 


pany is the first perfected combin- 
ing of marionettes with actual 
singing and playing, and its pre- 
miére performance in New York 
last December was one of the real 
novelties of a crowded musical 
season. It opened a new concert 
idea that has the charm of a fairy 
story come to life and all the gen- 
uine musical qualities of both con- 
cert and opera. Needless to say, 
it was greeted as a joyous change 
from the routine of strict recitals, 
and its possibilities were quickly 
appreciated. Those who have not 
witnessed the work of the Marion- 
ette Concert Company will get 
some idea of the performance by 
visualizing a complete miniature 
stage with changes of scenery, 
footlights, curtains and amazingly 
lifelike marionettes carrying out a 
a igre program of concert numbers and 

wos operatic scenes. It is the consensus 
ENSEL of opinion that it is absolutely 


freshing entertainment imaginable 





cert Company, but of course not the finished production it 
is now—at that time Miss Bensel had no idea of putting 
this novelty before the public. She came to this decision 
after receiving the heartiest of congratulations from those 
who attended the performance and much urging to make 
something big out of the idea. 

As soon as Miss Bensel decided to put out the Marion- 
ette Concert Company on a large scale she immediately com- 
missioned Nelson Chauncey Chase, of Boston, to design and 
complete an exact reproduction of a modern stage, in mini- 
ature. And that his part of the contract was carried out 
satisfactorily is attested at every performance of the Mari- 
onette Concert Company, for many favorable remarks are 
heard concerning the stage settings. It is truly remark- 
able how well these marionettes are manipulated, for those 
who are frequenters of concert and opera notice how per- 
fectly the mannerisms of artists are carried out to the most 
minute detail; in fact, after every concert the audience 








Max Rosen to Have Busy Season 


Max Rosen has spent the last three years touring the 
foreign countries, and has played in England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and the Scandinavian countries, 
appearing with much success both in recital and as soloist 
with the various orchestras. 

Mr. Rosen, one of the three Auer pupils who were 
launched in musical America within a short time (the others 
being Jascha Heifetz and Toscha Seidel), made his debut 
shortly after the sensational one of Jascha Heifetz.. In the 
several years that Mr. Rosen played in America he has 
appeared in practically every part of the country and in 
Canada, and he has achieved a firm standing as one of the 
great violinists of our time. 

Mr. Rosen left America at the height of his career, in 
order to complete over sixty European engagements which 
he had had to cancel in 1914, when the world war disrupted 
all of his plans. On his present tour it is encouraging to 
note that the foreign critics concede to Rosen an added 
maturity, along with his perfect technic and his beautiful, 
singing tone, 

Mr. Rosen has been devoting a great deal of his time in 
the musical libraries abroad, and can be expected to present 
many new novelties on his future programs, besides adding 
to his extensive repertory. His return to America has beca 
announced for early fall, and his first appearance, a recital 
in Carnegie Hall, for November 1. Many engagements have 
already been obtained for this popular young artist, and he 
can look forward to a very busy season. 


May Festival at Riverdale Country School 


A May Festival of Music was held at the Riverdale Coun-" 


try School on May 18, under the direction of Richard H. 
McClanahan, an exponent of the Perfield System, assisted by 
Gertrude Leonard (piano and singing), also a Perfield teach- 
er; Elsie Kimberly, violin, and Ernest Zechiel, piano. The 
school is noted for its music. Following is the program: 

Lower School Singing—Chanson de Mai (Bouchor); Two Chorales, 
OG . Bach); Great on Nations, I Got Me Flowers. 


% Contest—Cornish Ballad, (Folk-Song), Fourth Grade; The 
Bata ronediere, (Folk-Song), Fifth Grade; The Mermaid, (Fo 


Song), Sixth Grade. 
ae Mannes, Bales Legoeld, Walter Lube, 
ir ong (Schubert), nuet, poParh) erick Webb; 
March of the Wood: Zechiel), Stephen 


Soldiers, ome, arr. 
Walter; Scotch Polke Song, Alan Sussman; Meck: (Bach), Halliwell 


As for the artists who take part in the program, there are 
three or four (depending upon the performance), who, 
though disguised as Flora, Ann and Josef Marionette, are 
well known on the concert platform. A large repertory 
has been prepared, embracing songs, duets, piano solos, oper- 
atic scenes and a complete operetta. Miss Bensel states 
that she and her assistants have one program designed par- 
ticularly for young folks. 

The Marionette Concert Company has been especially 
successful this season in presenting its program to com- 
munities not often visited by concert or opera companies, 
in auditoriums, schools, colleges, women’s clubs, private 
ballrooms, churches, etc. There is no question but that the 
Marionette Concert Company is a refreshing novelty, judg- 
ing from most favorable press notices and advance a 
ings, and even greater success is predicted for Miss Bensel 





and her marionette family during the 1923-24 season. 
G. N. 
Duell; Scherzo, (Gurlitt), Robert Schafer; Elfentanz, (Grieg), 


William Gibson. 

Awarding of Prizes—(a) For the best and most consistent practicing 
(piano and violin); (b) Banner to the winning grade in song contest, 

Glee Club—Invictus, B. Huhn. 

Senior Solos—Negert anz, (Gurlitt), Robert Popper and Robert 
Bruce; Waltz, (Brahms), Chauncey Whitner; Sicilian, (Pergolese), 
Morris Hastings; Ecossaises, (Beethoven) George Pit-Smith, Albert 
Thompson; Fisherman’s Song, (Fyffe), Daniel Hackett; Sonata in C 
first movement, (Mozart, second piano by Grieg), Alfred Bruce; 
Ancient Norweigan Ballad, (Arr. by Gyde), Munroe Wade; Barcarolle 
Venetienne, (Godard), Frederick Fisher; German Dance No 
(Beethoven), Robert Bruce; Poupee Valsante, Poldini, Arabesque 
in E, (Debussy), Robert Popper. 

String uartet—Minuet in G, (Bach); Song of the Reapers, (Schu 
mann), Munroe Wade, Morris Hastings, Richard Loeb, Edward Opton 


Splendid Offer for Lillian Ginrich 
On May 6 Lillian Ginrich was the guest soloist at the 
Presbyterian Church, Hackettstown, N. J., on which occasion 
she sang John Prindle Scott’s A Cry in the Wilderness. 
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So artistically and musicianly was the song interpreted that 
the minister, Dr. Riale, of Wooster, Ohio, also a guest, 
offered her the position of head of the yocal de parment at 
Wooster College and the post of soloist at the Presbyterian 
Church in Wooster. Dr, Raile is a member of the board 
of education of the Presbyterian Church from the State of 
Ohio. As Miss Ginrich is already booked for many im- 
portant engagements for the coming year she is unable to 
accept the offer. 


Norfleet Trio Returns from Spring Tour 


The Norfleet Trio returned recently from its annual 

— tour, during which the trio went as far as Texas. 

he various papers praised their playing and stated that they 
were an outstanding feature wherever they appeared. Vari- 
ous pleasant experiences, remarks of ranchmen, of children 
who heard a trio for the first time (they are known as “Cru 
saders for Chamber Music”), will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of the Musicat Courter. 





Helen Teschner Tas’ Sister Sails 


Ruth Teschner, the well known art dealer of New York, 
sister of Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, sailed aboard the 
Cunarder Aquitania, May 22, for England and the Conti- 
nent. Miss Teschner, who recently brought to this country 
the famous Swedish art collection, accounted one of the most 
notable of private groups, will lan her business trip so as 
to be present at a number of Mme. Tas’ European appear- 
ances, 


Herma Menth Cancels Trip to Europe 


Herma Menth, the well known Viennese pianist, has can- 
celled her trip to Europe owing to an engagement to play 
at the Monroe Doctrine Centenary Festival in Los Angeles 
in June. While on the Coast Miss Menth will also be heard 
in Hollywood. She will return East the middle of August. 

Following a recent concert in Wilmington, Miss Menth 
was presented with an eight-day radium watch by the 
directors of Hallet & Davis. 2 


Cecil Arden Sings at Benefit 


On Sunday evening, May 6, Cecil Arden of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company sang a group of songs by Daniel 
Wolf, the composer at the piano, for the benefit of the 
Children’s Welfare Federation. The others on the pro- 
gram included Eleanor Painter, Alexis Kosloff, Elizabeth 
Kunzer, and other well known names. It is said that a 
substantial sum was realized for the Children’s Welfare. 


Giannini to Give New York Recital in 


November 


Dusolina Giannini will make her first New York recital 
appearance of next season in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astorio on the afternoon of November 26, at a musicale 
sponsored by the D. Y. N. T. Society, of which Mrs. Ansel 
Phelps is president. 


Opening of New Vanderbilt Studios 


The Vanderbilt Studios, Mabel Duble Scheele proprietress, 
announces the opening of a new branch, June 1, at 13-15 East 
38th Street, New York City. The studios are resident and 
non-resident. 
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END OF LEIPSIC’S MUSICAL SEASON 
MARKED BY EXCELLENT CONCERTS 


Leonid Kreutzer Stars as Conductor—French Operetta a la Russe 


Leipsic, May 7.—-With the end of the musical season of 
1922-1923 gradually approaching, Leipsic has heard a few 

oncerts which, by reason of their sheer artistic value, have 
compenmnted for the many sorely disappointing ones of the 
past winter. Included in these few was the orchestral con- 
cert in Albert Hall conducted by Leonid Kreutzer, in which 
he proved himself to’ be an orchestral leader of unusual 
talent. Unless all signs fail it will not be long before 
Kreutzer will be as favorably known as a conductor of 
modern music as he already is as a pianist. 

Crisis iN THE Letpsic Opera, 

The Leipsic Opera is at present in the midst of a crisis. 
Prof, Otto Lohse, the director of the opera, while a good 
conductor, is a poor organizer, and things have not been 
progressing very smoothly. He has declined to renew his 
contract, which expires in 1924, but whether he will remain 
until then is not yet certain. Names of possible successors, 
however, are alre ady being mentioned, prominent among 
whom are Egon Pollak, of the Hamburg Opera, and Erich 
Kleiber, of the Mannheim Opera. Leipsic is anxiously 
awaiting the outcome of this crisis, which means so much 


Harold Henry Scores a Final Munich Recital 


Munich, April 25——Harold Henry's second and last recital 
in Munich for this season called out an audience that com- 
pletely filled the Bayrische Hof on the evening of April 23, 
and was as distinguished in quality as it was large. Mr. 
Henry had prepared a delightful program beginning with 
the seldom heard toccata in G by Bach, played with great 
sparkle and vivacity, and followed by some of Brahms’ 
waltzes, then the impromptu, op. 90, No. 4, of Schubert, 
which in turn was followed by MacDowell’s monumental 
fourth sonata. Then came a Chopin group made up of a 
polonaise, two etudes and the B minor scherzo, with the 
mighty fantasia quasi sonata of Liszt as an end number. 
Bravos and salvos of applause followed every number and 
brought the gifted player to the stage many times at the end 
of each group. It was magnificent playing technically and 
emotionally and left nothing to be asked for. 

“One of the greatest,” was the verdict of one of Munich's 
veteran men of letters, and most of the audience echoed the 
thought. At the close of the concert the recitalist was 
repeatedly called back. The audience crowded around the 
stage and refused to leave the hall, although the lights were 
turned out after the third encore, until five extra numbers 
had been given. These included Henry's Dancing Marionette 
which has won the heart of German audiences, his While 
the Piper Played, MacDowell’s Scotch Poem and some 
Chopin etudes. The Celtic sonata of MacDowell was in 
the nature of novelty and as Mr. Henry played it made a 
most profound impression, The audience was deeply moved 
by it and there was a long pause at the close before it broke 
forth in applause. R. N. 


Covtiich “School Notes 


The Cornish School in Seattle is one of the most active 
in the country as concerns school functions, recitals, drama- 
tic offerings, etc. The School of the Spoken Word, as the 
dramatic department is called, was especially busy in April 
when four pupils were graduated, all participating in the 
program presented the evening of April 13. The following 
evening there took place the second annual dinner of the 
Cornish School of the Spoken Word. 

Another April event at the school was a reception to 
Alfred Cortot, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, given 
on April 8. In connection with this it is announced that the 
Ecole Normale de Musique of Paris, of which both of these 
distinguished French artists are faculty members, will be 
affiliated with the Cornish School. This summer Elizabeth 
Choate, a violin pupil at the Cornish School, will be a mem- 
ber of M. Thibaud’s master class in Paris. 


Detroit Aswestions isiaaeciadl 


James E. Devoe, manager of the Philharmonic-Central 
Concert Course, of Detroit, Mich., announces the following 
artists for next season: Lucrezia Bori and Tito Schipa; 
Josef Hofmann, pianist; Anna Pavlowa Ballet and sym- 
phony orchestra; Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and Feodor Chali- 
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Re-engaged 
by Kiwanians 


Mme. Hazel Bachschmid, 
of Washington, held 
spellbound the entire as- 
semblage with her solos. 
Men and women forgot the material things of 
life as they fell beneath the charm of her sweet 
voice.—Harrisonburg, (Va.) Daily News- 
Record. 
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935 Penn. Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 











to its musical life. While the present state of affairs re- 
mains, patience is the watchword when considering the 
matter of achievement. 

Frencu Operetta A LA Russe. 

Among the latest performances, mention should be made 
of an entirely new production of La Traviata, which was 
most successfully carried out by Paul Weissleder. Historical 
costumes were faithfully reproduced and the action was 
ensconsed in a frame authentic as to the style and scenery 
of the period. Then there was a series of three performances 
by a troup of players from the Moscow Little Theater. 
Under the direction of Alexander Tairoff, fifty excellent 
artists gave an extraordinary performance of the old French 
operetta, Giroflé-Girofla, in an original arrangement. As an 
example of modern stage settings and scenic art, this was 
the most remarkable that we have ever expe rienced. The 
whole performance vibrated with an elementary rhythm that 
had nothing in common with either the ultra-modern or the 
conventionalized type of stage-craft. Such a free, richly 
inspired play of forces which until now was scarcely thought 
possible, was bound to be a success. Dr. A. ABER. 


apin, basso. Two opera seasons are also orale for 
Detroit. 

The Flint Course will include: Mme. Bori, Elshuco Trio, 
Richard Crooks, Reinald Werrenrath and Maier and Patti- 
son; the Lansing Course: John McCormack, Sigrid Onegin, 
Albert Spalding, the Cherniavsky Trio and Ina Bourskaya; 
the Kalamazoo Course features Mary Garden, Josef Hof. 
mann, the Elshuco Trio, Richard Crooks and Frieda Hempel. 

The Philharmonic courses outside of Detroit are pre- 
sented in connection with leading organizations and_indi- 
viduals. At Lansing, the Matinee Musicale and Mildred 
Koonsman, local manager, are the local promoters. The 
Kalamazoo Choral Union is the sponsor for the series in 
that city with Winifred Appleton as local manager. Mrs. 
H, E. Williams, of Grand Rapids, is local manager for the 
Philharmonic interests in that city and Charles J. French 
is the Philharmonic representative in Flint. 


Apocalypse to Open Memphis Auditorium 


As has already been announced in the Musica Courter, 
Mrs. Samuel J. Latta has succeeded in arousing public in- 
terest in music in Memphis to such an extent that the city 
is building a $2,000,000 auditorium which will be opened in 
November, 1924. It is now further announced that The 
Apocalypse, the oratorio by Mrs. MacArthur and Paolo 
Gallico, which won the Federation prize several years ago 
and has been given at the Tri-City Festival and by the 
New York Oratorio Society, is to be repeated for the 
opening of the new great Memphis auditorium. 

Mrs. Latta has the good fortune, or the personality, or 
whatever it may be, to associate with the great. Edison, 
Ford, Mrs. Harding, Bishop Gailor, Bishop Manning, 
William Wade Hinshaw, Mrs. Harriman, and others are 
interested in her efforts. Although she studied in Munich, 
and has known Anton Lange of the Passion Play, she has 
a staunch sort of Americanism that favors the America 
First idea, and whatever she does in the South, it may be 
depended upon that she will see to it that Americans are 
included. 

Her plans, in addition to the great auditorium, include a 
symphony orchestra with headquarters in Memphis, giving 
concerts there and in neighboring cities, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville, Birmingham, Atlanta, Little Rock, 
Greenville, Louisville. Otto H. Kahn has consented to be 
one of the sponsors of this movement. 

The head of the associated movement in ere is Dr. 
Blanton of the Ward-Belmont Seminary. C. Hanson, 
president of the City Club, and Steve Butler, peat te of 
the Chamber of Commerce, are also back of the movement. 
After The Apocalypse is given in Memphis it will be re- 
peated in several of the above mentioned cities. 


Klibansky Pupils’ Activities 

Sergei Klibansky’s pupils are continuing in demand as 
the following will prove: 

Miriam Steelman sang at the special musical service at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Trenton, N. J., taking the 
soprano solo part in the cantata, Ruth (Gaul). Cyril Pitts 
appeared in a concert in Elizabeth, N. J., May 5. Alveda 
Lofgren has been engaged as soloist in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Orange, N. J. Lottice Howell, also from 
the Klibansky studio, has returned from a most successful 
tour through Maine, where she sang in over twenty’ con- 
certs; she was offered an engagement for the Maine Festi- 
val in October, by W. R. Chapman, but was unable to accept 
on account of her appearances with the Impresario company. 
Lotta Madden was heard in a delightful recital in Charles- 
ton, S. C., recently. 


New Sowerby Work Played 


Rome, May 15.—Leo Sowerby’s new La Nata for two 
pianos and orchestra were performed at the Augusteo 
on April 8, under Albert Coates. Albert Coates will also 
bring out in London, probably in October, Howard Han- 
son’s new symphonic. poem. 

Jean Sibelius was tendered a tea of honor at the seat 
of the Giornale Musica. All musical Rome was present, 
the veteran composer and his charming wife being feted 
with enthusiasm. Several Coolidge concerts were announced 
at the American Academy for the end of April and begin- 
ning of May. 2 


Winton and Bell in Business 


Victor C. Winton, formerly head of the firm of Winton 
& Livingston, New York concert management, and Harry 
W. Bell, one time booking representative for Loudon Charl- 
ton, are now associated in business in Los Angeles, Cal. 
v his business, however, is in no way connected with music. 
It is the Continental Shale Products Company, of which 
Mr, Winton is president and general manager, and Mr. Bell 
treasurer and sales manager. In other words, the young 
gentlemen expect to become millionaires within an unreason- 
ably short time. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College (details in issue March 8) 
Seventy-three prizes and scholarships, amounting to 
more than ,000. Chicago Musical College, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Bush Conservatory (details in issue February 15) 
—Free scholarships for the summer school from June 
27 to July 31. C. F. Jones, registrar, 839 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia Conservatory (details in issue March 
1)—Free scholarships for the- Summer Normal at 
Beechwood School from July 5 to August 2. P. D. 
Cone, Eastern Manager, Art Publication Society, 
1702 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups to winners in contests for piano, violin, voice, 
vocal quartet and orchestra. E. A. Schafer, Secre- 
tary, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 

American Conservatory (details in issue March 22) 
—Free scholarships for the summer session from June 
25 to August 4. American Conservatory, 503 Kim- 
ball Hall, 300 S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

Dudley Buck—Free competitive scholarship for 
the summer master classes at the University of Kan- 
sas, June 11 to July 21. H. L. Butler, Dean, School 
of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Score and parts must be in the possession of 
the Chamber of Music Association of Philadelphia, 
1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. not 
later than November 1. 

Lorenz Publishing Company (details in issue hoe 
5)—Three prizes amounting to $325 for unpublished 
anthem. Contest ends July 1. Lorenz Publishing 
Company, 216 West Fifth street, Dayton, Ohio; 70 
East Forty-fifth street, New York; 218 S. Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, I 

The Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc. 
—Six scholarships for the summer master classes. 
The Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc., 
1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends September 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 

Civic Summer Master School of Music—Free 
scholarships for the six weeks’ session, June 25 to 
August 4. neeeey 2 Civic Music Commission, Box 
514, Winston-Salem, 

Ithaca Conservatory ug Music—About one hundred 
free and partial scholarships.—Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music, Ithaca, 

The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. 
Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals 
Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Otokar Sevcik—One violin scholarship for his New 
York class, beginning September 1. Ottokar Bartik, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 

Alabama State Federation of Music Clubs (details 
in May 3 issue).—Twenty-eight scholarships in prom- 
inent schools throughout the country and with noted 
private teachers offered to worthy talent in the State 
of Alabama. Mrs. W. L. Davids, Troy, Ala. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music.—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Contest for 
annual scholarship given by Mr. Bohlmann held Sep- 
tember 19. Executive Director, Mrs. Jason Walker, 
1156 Union Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Andalusia Summer School of Music—Scholarships 
granted to talented and deserving students. Awards 
are made by competition. Andalusia Summer School 
of Music, Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Business Manager, 
Andalusia, Ala. 

Mana Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching for next season at Miami Conservatory of 
Music. Bertha Foster, director, Miami Conservatory 
of Music, Miami, Fla. 

William H. Woddin—$1,000 for jubilee march song 
for New York’s jubilee. Competition is open to 
citizens of the city. The march song must be scored 
for military bands and manuscripts be submitted by 
June 1. City Chamberlain Philip Decotaiechens. Muni- 
cipal Building, New York. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. Buffalo Conserva- 
tory of Music, 255 Norwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tuesday Musical Club—$100 for musical pageant 
representing music from Bible days to the present 
time. Mrs. Eli Hertzberger, President Tuesday Musi 
cal Club, 521 Euclid Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 
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AUSTRO-GERMAN MUSICIANS’ RELIEF FUND COMMITTEE 
Theodore Spiering, Chairman 
List of contributors up to and including May 26, 1923: 
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GIULIO CRIMI 


Tenor, Chicago Opera Company 


“It is no grateful task to take the place of the 
greatest tenor, but Signor Crimi gave a perform- 
ance of Canio that earned him six curtain calls 
after the ‘Vesti la Giubba’.".—-New York American. 


Available before and after the Opera 
Season 1923-1924 


Management: R. E, Johnston 
1451 Broadway - - - - New York City 


(Knabe Piano) 


Kay Slevin in Recital 


A delightfully intimate recital was given on May 8, when 
Kay Slevin, mezzo- soprano, presented an interesting pro- 
gram at her home in New York. Miss Slevin, who has 
sung with success at various Metropolitan musicales and 
over the radio, has a wide circle of admirers and the 
spacious rooms were well filled with enthusiastic friends. 
Her program was well selected, opening with the miniature 
ballads of Hurlstone, followed by a group in French, Si 
mes vers avaient des ailes (Hahn), Tes doux baisers 
(Chaminade), Elegie and Ouvre tes yeux bleus (Massenet). 
She at once established rapport with her audience by her 
excellent diction and evident sincerity. The outstanding 
feature of the third group which opened with Fanchonette 
(Clarke) and My Love Is a Muleteer (DiNogero), were 
the two songs by H. O. Osgood, The Brown Little Bee 
and The Little Lilac Garden, it being necessary to repeat 
the latter. The composer, who was at the piano for these 
two numbers, played the accompaniments with authority. 
The final group consisted of The Last Hour (Kramer), I 
Came With a Song and Retreat (LaForge), and Pale Moon 
(Logan). Miss Slevin was compelled to add many extras, 
one of the most effective being Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms, sung in Gaelic. Kathleen Narelle 
at the piano played excellent accompaniments with a sym- 
pathetic insight which added to the success of the program. 
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CLEVELAND, HUNGRY FOR 
OPERA, DELIGHTED WITH 
WAGNERIAN FESTIVAL 


German Company Engaged at Once for Fall Performances 
—Bakule Chorus Wins Sympathetic Response 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 15.—That Cleveland was opera- 
hungry was fully demonstrated last week when the Wag- 
nerian Opera Festival Company presented six of that 
master’s most popular works in four evenings and two 
matinee performances. Die Meistersinger opened the festival 
and proved a fortunate choice. In the first place the Metro- 
politan Theater, where the festival was held, is small enough 
to allow the audience the rare privilege of seeing as well as 
hearing the singers and the members of this company are 
accomplished actors as well. The costuming and stage set- 
tings were so well managed that interesting effects of 
pageantry were produced in the massed scenes. The operas 
sung were Die Meistersinger, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, 
Handel and Gretel, Der Fliegende Hollander and Tann- 
hauser. The festival opened with a good house and closed 
with the ‘S. R. O. sign. The conductors were Eduard Moer- 
ike and Ernest Knoch, the company being the same splendid 
aggregation which has been so successful elsewhere 
Frederick Gonda, manager for the company in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, announces that 
the Ring of the Nibelungen will be given when the company 
returns November 19-25, Mr. Gonda, a Clevelander, is more 
than pleased with the enormous success achieved by the brief 
season this spring and is already starting his subscription 
lists for this fall. 

Tue BakuLe Cuorus, 

Heart-searching singing was done by the little band of 
singers brought from Czecho-Slovakia by the American Red 
Cross Society, directed by their teacher, friend and foster 
father, Frantesik Bakule. From the boxes which held the 
Bohemian consul and notables of society to the many com- 
patriots of the little singers, there radiated a sympathy and 
understanding that was unique and made the occasion quite 
as much a love-feast as a concert. The children have been 
kept quite unspoiled by applause. The folk songs were all 
sung unaccompanied with beautiful tone quality. 

Marie Mikova, pianist, played a group of Smetana’s com 
positions with brilliance and good technic. She was received 
with enthusiasm and responded to repeated recalls with an 
added number. M. B. P. 


Another Freemantel Studio Recital 


Frederic Freemantel gave another of his interesting studio 
recitals on Saturday afternoon, May 5. Over fifty people 
attended, and the guests represented nearly every State in the 
country. Mr. Freemantel sang a long program, explained 
the vocal difficulties and showed how to overcome them. 
During the afternoon several gentlemen came into the studio 
who were strangers to Mr. Freemantel and when he invited 
the audience to ask questions these gentlemen proved to be 
tenors and they kept him busy answering questions and 
proving that he was right by singing the arias and difficult 
passages they requested. As Mr. Freemantel said at the 
time, “I do not mind in the least having somebody ask me 
to prove my statements, and it is a pleasure to show any 
tenor, be he a big artist or a young beginner, just how he 
can sing so as to preserve his best singing days until his 
living days are over. I think that it is a mistake for any 
singer to think that his singing days are over because he 
has sung with wrong method for years, and then when he 
is forty years old he begins to feel that his voice is leaving 
him. That is the time to get started right! When a real 
experienced singer does realize that he has been producing 
his voice wrongly, and can be shown the right way, he is 
the singer that will last, and his best singing will be done 
in his mature years.’ 


The hostesses at this studio recital were: Mrs. Charles 
A, Fox (of El Paso, Texas), Mrs. Frank Adler, Mrs 
Charles W. Stine, Mrs. R. H. Burnside, Katherine Reynolds 


and Mrs. E, B. Graham. 
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ROSA PONSELLE 
Prima Donna 
Dramatic Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


FLORENCE MACBETH JEANNE GORDON 


Prima Donna Prima Donna 
Coloratura Soprano Contralto 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. Metropolitan Opera Co. 


GIUSEPPE DANISE 


Principal Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ISA KREMER TELLS ABOUT LE DRAME MUSICAL 


sa Kremer gave the Musica, Courter the pleasure of a 
( al the other day and conversation led up to a discussion 
of the Russians and their art. She spoke of what is called 
Le Drame Musical in Russia, and, finding the writer was 
ignorant even of the meaning of the word, explained and 
enlarged upon the subject as associated with her own recital 
methods and action in song as a general problem, especially 
as opposed to tradition. 

To the musical reader the 
stantly suggest Wagner's theories, 
Russian conception is something different, 
velopment of the Wagner idea, perhaps not. The point was 
not touched upon in the conversation with Miss Kremer, 
and it is certainly a fact that Moussorgsky hit upon some- 
thing very closely allied with Wagner's music-drama with- 
out having borrowed his theories from the German master. 

However that may be, to Russia is certainly due the 
credit of having whole-heartedly applied these theories to 
the practice of the old repertory, and particularly to the 
song recital without either costume or scenery. It is really 
amazing, when the matter is thus brought to one’s attention, 
to note that our opera houses and operatic artists have 
been so little influenced by the Wagner idea except when 
associated with the Wagner operas or operas of the Wagner 
type. 
rhe old school Italian opera is dramatically almost as 
dead a thing today as it was fifty years ago. Miss Kremer 
brings this fact home to one with her amazing certainty 
of conviction and her admirable intelligence. And we find 
ourselves wondering why this simple, obvious fact does not 
invariably impress itself upon us when we attend perform- 
ances of the old Italian repertory. What, after all, did 
Wagner accomplish? With all his theorizing and his com 
manding proof of the truth of his theories, the operatic 
world goes on and on, day after day and year after year, 
giving the ancient repertory against which W agner so 
vigorously stormed, with no more effort to make those 
operas dramatic than if Wagner had never lived. 

As Miss Kremer points out, it is just as much a custom 
today as it was a hundred years ago for the leading soprano 
or tenor to march up to the footlights, wait for his cue, 
and sing his aria exactly as if it were an isolated song as- 
sociated with no dramatic thought nor action. And this is 
true even when the music has been conceived by the com- 
poser with the dramatic action in mind. As, for instance, 
the scene in Eugen Onegin where Tatiana writes the let- 
ter, the shepherd passes and the steps of the nurse are heard 
approaching. 

All of this is described in the music, and so it is in many 
an older score. But do the artists who are supposed to 
interpret it ever give that fact any attention? Sometimes, 
perhaps, but so rarely that the exception only makes the 
rule more pronounced. And, as Miss Kremer argues, if 
the same thing is done by the composer of concert songs or 
folk songs, what reason can there be why the recital singer 
should not carry out the suggested action, thus interpret- 
ing the music, indicating what the composer had in mind? 

It seems that Russia has thought these things out and 
has brought the facts of the case so vividly before the 
minds of its opera audiences that the old style of interpreta- 
tion without appropriate action is gradually being killed. 
There is in Russia, besides Balieff and the Moscow Art 
Theater, the interesting development of Le Drame Musical 
in two separate forms. It may be said that the idea started 
with a group of actors who developed what was called the 
chamber theater. It really amounted to the giving of plays 
in a room or hall without stage, without elevated platform, 
without scenery in the ordinary theatrical sense of the 
word 

Under 
the ability of the 
aid or support of the 


term Drame Musical will in- 
but it appears that the 
perhaps a de- 


such circumstances success was dependent upon 
actors to express emotion without the 
ordinary stage illusion. And _ this 








TO CONCERT MANAGERS and ARTISTS 


Have you booked for the season of 1923-247 


EW YORK’S two most prominent and most 
beautiful theatres are now available for Con- 
certs, Lectures and Meetings, Sunday Afternoons 
and Evenings and days that do not conflict with 


regular performances. 
CENTURY JOLSON’S 59th ST. 
At Tth Avenue 


62nd St., Central Park West 
Diagonally Opposite Carnegie Hall 


Near Columbus Circle 
Seating Capacity 2070 Seating Capacity 1780 


ALSO 
BOSTON (Mass.) OPERA HOUSE 
aesty JULES MURRY, 223 West 44th St., N. Y. 


Phone, Bryant 6320 














success proved to be so great, the emotion so much en- 
hanced by these intimate conditions, that the audience be- 
came a part of the drama and laughed and wept with the 
actors. It was a triumph of mimic art, and the emotional 
effect upon the audience was such as had never been at- 
tained under other conditions. After a tragedy the audi- 
ence would leave the theater ab- 
solutely crushed with emotion as 
if with real personal suffering. 

Naturally, the traditions of 
acting were thrown aside and the 
plan developed into another some- 
what similar Le Drame Musical, 
of Petrograd, under the stage 
management of Lapitzki. The 
power of action, or acting, having 
been realized, Lapitzki carried 
the plan to the operatic stage ang 
introduced it even into the old 
repertory. Probably no one per- 
son can be said to have invented 
the idea. It was a sort of nat- 
ural evolution. But it led to the 
development of such artists as 
Chaliapin and others who have 
come to us from Russia, and it 
has led to Miss Kremer’s own 
concert methods, which are too 
well known to require descrip- 
tion here. 

It may be remarked, however, 
that in her own case it is not so 
much a matter of action during 
the actual singing, but a filling in 
of the interludes in the music, 
and, of course, any suggestion in 
the music of an action, or a 
thought of action in the mind of 
the composer. 

Evidently, when applied to 
opera, the effect is to keep the 
mind of the auditor on the dra- 
matic action even when the action 
is retarded by arias. As Miss 
Kremer expresses it, the action 
was so united with the music that 
the whole was like an “unbroken 
thread,” and the emotion perfectly 
sustained throughout. “Every 
note of an old opera like Aida 
was made a tableau.” 

Miss Kremer, speaking rapidly 
in perfect French, became en- 
thusiastic about some of the more 
modern effects of music, such, for 
instance, as the letter scene in 
Boris, where the orchestra de- 
picts the scratching of the pen 
on paper with the cellos repeating 
over and over a little, monotonous 


phrase. 
After having once seen this Apede Photo 
sort of interpretation the old 
manner seems singularly ineffective. It might be car- 


ried anywhere, this new conception. But singers are gen- 
erally slaves to tradition—or to their voices—and are un- 
willing to introduce anything into their interpretations that 
does not serve either the one or the other. 

There was another effort that helped bring home to the 
public the differences between the new and the old. A 
parody was staged in Petrograd called Le Mirroir a Tray- 
ers—the deforming mirror—in imitation of the familiar 
effects of concave or convex mirrors, distorting every ob- 
ject. It was directed by Homo Novus, a great critic, editor 
of Theater et Arts. An opera was given with the name 
Vampuka, which satirized all the old operas, making fun 
of tradition, holding up old ideas to ridicule. The resylt 
was that, thereafter, when a singer on the regular opera 
stage permitted himself the old traditional mannerisms he 
was laughed at. 

[It is a pity we could not have staged something similar 
here !—The Editor.] 

Miss Kremer had many other things to say, but to tell 
them all would lead us too far afield, too far away from 
the necessary limits of musical journalism. It must be said, 
however, that Miss Kremer, herself, delights in these things, 
delights in telling about them, in introducing them into 
America. She has absolute faith in the truth of the things 
she preaches, and the things she uses on the concert stage. 
And the truth of them is sufficiently demonstrated by Miss 
Kremer’s personal success. Whatever traditionalists and 
purists may think about it, it has been proved without pos- 
sible question that the public understands what Miss Kre- 
mer’s inimitable art means and accepts it with open arms 
and open minds. It would not be surprising if, as a result 
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of her work and her example, an improvement were to be 
brought about in the interpretation, on the dramatic side, 
of opera as well as song. 

It would be in direct line with the concepts of the best 
lights from Wagner onward, and to Miss Kremer a debt 
of gratitude would certainly be owing if she could bring 
the meaning of this interesting question home to us. 

F, P 


ISA KREMER 


Amy Ellerman Well Received 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, sang at the Englewood High 
School, Englewood, N. J., on the evening of April 26, when 
she included among her numbers selections by Tschaikow- 
sky, Newton and Walter Wild, the last mentioned composer's 
Lullaby being especially well received. Helen Jeffry, the well 
known violinist, also was heard at this concert and heartily 
applauded for her fine artistry. May 2 Miss Ellerman and 
Calvin Coxe, tenor, gave a recital in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and both of the artists won the unstinted approval of the 
press and the public. May 9 Miss Ellerman sang in the 
South Side High School, Newark, N. J. 
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1898] NEW YORK’S SILVER JUBILEE 1222 
GALA CONCERT 


By Request of the Mayor’s Committee, Philip Berolzheimer, Chamberlain and Chairman of Music Committee 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Presents a Recital of American Songs with Composers at the Piano, Sung by American Artists 


Town Hall, Saturday Evening, June 9, at 8.15 


TICKETS FREE! Upon application to the Mayor’s Committee, care of City Chamberlain, Municipal Bldg, New York, 
or at the Town Hall Box Office, 121 West 43rd St., New York. Written orders will be taken care of if self-addressed and 


stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Prelude, Albumleaf and Evening (for piano) 
By Albert von Doenhoff 

Three pieces about grade two-three, by the well known 
Joseffy pupil, concert pianist and teacher, simple in form 
yet containing real music. The prelude sounds like a song 
without words, and has in fact been played as a cello piece 
by Leo Schulz; a melody on the higher strings of the cello, 
calmly beautiful, yet with variety of harmony, sequences, and 
a succession of interesting but well-sounding parallel fifths, 
all combine to make it unique 

Albumleaf is summer music, 
sharps, but with many key-changes 
figure attaining climax; then comes a little 
turn to the original melody. 

Evening is perhaps the most interesting of the three, it 
too being in quiet tempo, a song-like melody prevailing, with 
reiterated figure in the the second portion is in the 
relative minor, with warning tones in middle keyboard, 
reaching a climax, and returning to the first melody. Pedal 


languid, sentimental, in four 
a graceful melody 
cadenza, and re- 


bass ; 


and fingering are marked. They are all very practica!, 
playable piano pieces. 
iJ. Fischer & Bros., New York) 
The Dying Decadent (Female Voices) 
By Franz C, Bornschein 
Louis Untermeyer, author, translator, literary man, lec- 
turer at Yale, but also manufacturing jeweler, wrote the 


words of this work of thirty-two octavo pages, for women’s 
voices, three-part harmony, with solos for soprano and tenor. 
Mr tornschein is the Baltimore violinist and composer, 
also prize-winner for his string quartet, 1900, and the Kim- 
ball prize for a sea song, 1906; first prize-winner for the 
New Jersey Tri-City Music Festival, Onowa, produced in 
Paterson, Newark and Jersey City, and known as professor 
of violin in Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. With such 
experience behind him, Composer Bornschein has set the 
interesting poem to appropriate music, all highly original, 
and based largely on the modernistic whole-tone scale, with 
assertion of independent tonalities. The opening strain 
strikes the key-note’ of the work in its sustained seventh 
chord, which remains unresolved for the entire prelude; 
luckily all such music sounds better when sung than when 
sketched at the piano, else one would complain of never- 
ending dissonances. These amalgamate with the accom- 
paniment in fine fashion, however, and the ear is not of- 
tended, Whole-tone de scending light scales, with murmur- 
ing double notes high up in the treble occur in the begin- 
ning. The poem goes on, now faster, now slower, until a 
dance Ratna mn is reached, All this is beautiful, char- 
acteristic music, and leads into the soprano solo, which is 
composed along easily grasped lines, with ple ading singing 
tones, and final climax. Mooniight and music, sea spells 
and mermaids are indicated in the poem, and women’s 
voices, breathing slumb’rous staves. The tenor solo, repre- 
senting the Decadent, is of dramatic intensity, dealing with 
exotic passions and uncanny bliss. The singer sings of 
craving for usual and homely themes, and does it with 
splendid music. Faintly intoned, the music dies away in 
minor, A very unusual work; recommended to women's 
choruses seeking beautiful music, and capable of surmount- 
ing some difficulties. 


Music Corporation, New York) 
Solitude, Melancholia 


By Lodowyk Mortelmans 
Two easy piano pieces after the manner of Grieg in his 
famous lyric pieces. Very well written, they are based on 
themes of real melodic beauty, and should win a wide popu- 
larity. They have a distinct folk song character but both 
in harmony and arrangement are highly interesting and 
pianistically effective. Mortelmans, with every new work, 
proves himself a composer of the first rank. 
(Enoch & Sons, New York) 
April Goes a-Walking 
By Stanley Dickson 
This little song is really too trivial. 
be the last ti frown upon simplicity, 
have some distinction. This one 
second grade piano students. 
difficult, 


TEACHING MATERIAL FOR THE 
EARLY GRADES 
Piano 


First Grade 
(G. Schirmer, Ine.) 

EIGHT LITTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. By 
N. Louise Wright. Published with big notes and words to 
aid the little tots in their first steps at the keyboard. Each 
teaches certain principles that are essential, especially time 
and melody, Only a few bars each, 


(Composers’ 


The reviewer would 
but simplicity should 
sounds like a tune for 
The accompaniment is rather 


(Oliver Ditson Company) 
SEVEN FIRST GRADE PIECES, By Gerald Stan- 


ley. These also have the large notes and words for simpli- 
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fying such first little studies. Each one is sufficiently long 
enough to make an ideal number to play for studio recitals 
and to show off to the folks at home. 


Second Grade (Four Hands, One Piano) 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

THREE PIECES. The titles are: Phantoms, A Part- 
ing, and Andante Religioso. By L. Leslie Loth. Published 
separately. These are not at all difficult and could be played 
bv a child of first grade, but these early steps in ensemble 
study should be introduced carefully, owing to the natural 
enjoyment and excitement which all youngsters experience 
by playing duets. There is nothing they will insist upon 
more easily than the very thoughts of playing a “piece’ 
with their best friend. Good material. 


Second Grade (Advanced) 
(Century Music Publishing Company—Certified Edition) 
OVER THE WAVES. A very simple arrangement of 
the well known melody of Rosas by Crocker. Carefully 
fingered. 
THE SWAN. A very easy arrangement by Catherine 
Seward, of Saint-Saéns’ melodious number. 
LA SERENADE. Another well worked out teaching 
piece from the familiar Metra selection, by Catherine Sew- 


ard. 

POET AND PEASANT OVERTURE. Von Suppe’s 
popular overture reduced to a short selection of four pages 
by George Ehrmann. The = themes, especially the 
melodies, are used to good effect. 

UNDER THE DOUBLE EAGLE. A march by J. F. 
Wagner, arranged as a two-step and march by V. Crocker. 


Third Grade (Beginning) 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

THE MAGIC WOOD. Three piano pieces of easy grade 
by Mathilde Bilbro. Dance of the Moon Sprites, Shadow 
Waltz, and The Bells, are the titles. All three published 
separately, are attractive as to melody. This composer 
is noted for the splendid work which she has always created 
for children of the early grades. 


Third Grade 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

DUE PEZZETTI. All’ Ave Di Sera (Evensong) and 
Vecchio Minuetto (An Oldentime Minuet) are the titles 
of these attractive teaching numbers by Redento Zardo. 
Published separately. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Company) 

SUMMER IDYLS. By John Desmond Courtney. Three 
selections published separately, A Midsummer Day, The 
Flowing Tide and The Lonely Rose. Very good teaching 
material and of sufficient melody to interest all pupils. 

HARLEQUINADE. By Frank D. Byng. A_ bright 
short number written in an easy key. 

A MESSAGE FROM THE PAST, FAIRIES’ DANCE, 
MORNING BREEZES, OLD DUTCH DANCE. Four 
compositions of medium. difficulty for the grade by Fran- 
cesco De Leone. 


(Century Music Publishing Company—Certified Edition) 
SALUTE A PESTH. A Hungarian march by Kowal- 
ski, simplified and arranged by George Ehrmann. 


LA PALOMA. The Dove, by Yradier, arranged by 
M. Egen. 
RUSTLE OF SPRING. The well known melody of 


Sinding’s, arranged and simplified for this grade by Arthur 
Crystal. 

LA CZARINE. A mazurka by Ganne, arranged in an 
easy key by V. be ero 

PRELUDE. Catherine Seward has simplified the famous 
Rachmaninoff Prelude, op. 3, No. 2, into a splendid recital 
number for the medium grades. M. J. 





FROM THE PUBLISHERS 





Sam Fox Publishing Company 

Sam Fox, president of the Sam Fox Publishing Company 
of Cleveland, returned from Europe recently, after a visit 
there of three months. 

During the week of May 6, Geoffrey O'Hara, composer 
of I Love a Little Cottage, was the principal soloist at the 
Eastman Theater, Rochester, N. Y. He was accompanied 
by the Eastman Symphony Orchestra. During the week of 
May 15 Mr. O’Hara was the headliner at Keith’s Theater in 
Philadelphia, where his ballad, I Love a Little Cottage, was 
a special feature. 


M. Witmark & Son 


The accompanying picture is of Clay Smith, composer and 
author, and Arthur Middleton, the noted baritone, photo- 
graphed during a recent meeting in Chicago. As a result 
the old friends had a grand reunion and a great talk-feast. 

Frederick W. Vanderpool, American composer, was hon- 
ored during Music Week by his neighbors in his own home 
town, Asbury Park. On Sunday, April 29, his sacred solo, 
Angels of Light Lead On, was sung by the choirs of the 
churches, directed by Mr. Vanderpool. Cecil Arden, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang Ma Little Sunflower, Good Night, 
as an encore to her English group, when she gave her recital 
there on April 30, Mr. Vanderpool accompanying Miss 
Arden at the piano, Mr. Vanderpool was also the conductor 
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ARTHUR MIDDLETON AND CLAY SMITH 


for the local choruses on the Wednesday following, and was 
assisted by Tali Esen Morgan. On Thursday Emily Beglin, 
soprano, sang a group of Mr. Vanderpool’s songs, with the 
composer at the piano. Mme, Hempel was the featured 
soloist for Saturday of the same week, singing one of Mr. 
Vanderpool’s ballads as an encore. 


Enoch & Sons 


A. V. Broadhurst, head of Enoch & Son’s Publishing Com- 
pany, London, comes to America with the interesting an- 
nouncement that his publishing house will have the entire 
distribution in the United States and Canada of the famous 
Peters Catalogue. In discussing this matter Mr. Broadhurst 
showed the new booklet which Enoch & Son is issuing on 
Peters’ publications and which is soon to be ready to send 
throughout the United States. It is one of the most com- 
plete arrangements of any of the catalogues we have seen 
in a long time. The Peters Catalogue contains selections 
from some of the most eminent modernists and musicians 
of international fame, and the variety of the compositions 
is such that very few publishing houses can equal. Mr. 
Broadhurst expects to remain in the United States for a 
couple of weeks more. He also gave out the good news 
that Easthope Martin, the eminent English composer, would 
arrive in this country some time during September. 


Samuel Becker, Minneapolis 
Samuel Becker, well known musician of Minneapolis, has 
forwarded a themetic leaflet and explanatory notes on his 
Four Character Sketches for the Piano. These teaching 
pieces will receive a detailed review in an early issue. 


J. Fischer & Brothers 


Recently this department received one of the most artistic 
and attractive brochures that has arrived in some time. It 
is entitled Opera in Crystal. The publishing house of J. 
Fischer & Bros. has given it unusual care. Aside from 
being printed on unusually fine paper and attractively illus- 
trated, the operettas catalogued are given a complete synop- 
sis, with the cast and suggestions for production. This 
collection is unusually valuable for schools, colleges, choral 
clubs, universities and conservatories. All of those who 
anticipate amateur theatricals will find these of great value. 
The limitations and possibilities can be readily facilitated 
by careful study of this beoklet. The operettas listed are 
Sylvia, The Nautical Knot, Bul Bul, The Bo’sin’s Bride, 
Will Tell, The Wild Rose, The Rivals, Captain Van der 
Hum, In a Flower Garden, all by Rhys-Herbert; The Drum 
Major, O'Hara San, Cinderella, Pocahontas and The Char- 
ter Oak, by Edward F. Johnston; King Hal, by H. J. 
Stewart; Mystery of the Roses, America First, both by 
Will C. MacFarlane; The Land of Chance, by Fay Foster ; 
Butternut’s Punishment, by S. T. Paul; In Teenie-Winnie 
Land, a Pantomime, by Marx E. Oberndorfer; The Wed- 
ding of the Daisy, and The Buttercup, by Richard A. Moss; 
The Runaway Song, by Eliza McCalmont Woods. This 
most attractive addition to the publisher’s catalogues will be 
sent upon request. 


R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 
On May 1, R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., moved into its new 
offices at 56 West Forty-fifth street. 


Clayton F. Summy Company 


Juba, a characteristic number from Dett’s piano suite, 
based on negro themes and rhythms, has been played this 
season by many pianists; among them is Olga Gulledge, who 
made a recent tour as assisting artist to Cecil Arden of the 
Metropolitan. 


White-Smith Publishing Company 


A leading name among American composers of organ 
music is that of R. S. Stoughton, whose Persian Suite first 
brought him into prominence. Mr. Stoughton has also been 
successful in writing sacred cantatas. His latest is The 
Woman of Sychar, which has been produced many times 
this season. The following enthusiastic letter of commenda- 
tion speaks for itself: 

Boston, Mass. 


I think that you will be pleased to know that our performance of 
The Woman of Sychar evoked a most enthusiastic reaction from the 
large congregation which attended the service. There were numerous 
requests for a repetition of the work, and we will do it again in the 
near future. Mr. Stoughton has contrived a rarely beautiful and 
colorful work. It is so well written that, notwithsté anding the fact 
that it is original and well out of the beaten path, yet it is very easy 
to learn, he introduction of the cymbals in the last movement 
heightened the oriental effect immensely. 

I can heartily recommend this work to any choir which is looking 
for something removed from the usual tame church cantata idiom. 


(Signed) Witttam E, Zevcn, 
Organist and director, South Congregational Society. 


When the S.S. President Roosevelt sailed for Europe re- 
cently the concert programs on board contained three of 
the best known numbers from this house. The selections 
offered were Yellow Jonquils (Danse a la Gavotte), Lily 
of the Valley (Mazurka facile) by Paul F. Johanning, and 
Ping Pong (march) by Bart Grady. 

Recently in Boston, Worcester, Holyoke (Mass.), Bal- 
timore, Germantown, Syracuse, Detroit and San Antonio, 
the new sacred cantata by R. S. Stoughton, The Woman 
of Sychar, was presented. There have been few sacred 
cantatas published in the last months which have been so 
enthusiastically received as this one of Mr. Stoughton’s. 

Wah-Wah Taysee, by Cadman, was heard over the radio 
not long ago, being broadcasted from the Cameo Theater, 
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Pittsburgh, at an organ recital. I Hear a Thrush at Eve, 
also by Cadman, was sung by Louise Joyner, from Chicago. 
Dusk With Its Mystic Charm, by Finch, was broadcasted 
from Boston while being sung by Helen Golding, and 
Flower Rain, by Loud, sung by Margaret Murphy (was 
broadcasted from the same station. The Battle Eve, duet, 
for tenor and baritone, Bonheur, was also sent out by radio 
recently. 

(Chappell-Harms, Inc.) 

Among the distinguished gtr composers who have 
joined our colony during the last few weeks, is Bernard 
Hamblen, the English composer, who hag returned to 
America for an indefinite stay, accompanied by Mrs. Ham- 
blen. It will be remembered that Mr. Hamblen visited 
America for the first time three years ago and while here 
had numerous compositions published by American publishers 
and sung extensively by our local and foreign artists. Mr. 
Hamblen is particularly fortunate in his style of religious 
solos and he has an individuality in his ballads that causes 
them to be unusually good. A charming little number, Smile 
Through Your Tears, published by Chappell Harms, Inc., 
was their featured number last season. Mr. Hamblen ex- 
pects to remain here for some months and his charming 
apartment in 87th street will in all probability be the scene 
of many interesting musicales. M 


St. Hilda’s Enthused About Gray-Lhevinne 


Concert 

recently received the following 
interesting letters from St. Hilda’s Hall, where she gave a 
successful concert at Charlestown, W. Va., on April 25. 
The president wrote: “Last evening will be a memorable 
one since the exquisiteness of your great violin will sing for 
me always. In your hands it has brought me an uplift not 
to be forgotten. The simple yet artistic story of each 


Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 





GRAY-LHEVINN 
Hilda's College, 
W. Va. 


MME, 


snapped at St. Charlestown, 


the violinist, 


separate number gave color and a human touch which has 
brought the classics into our lives as no other music has 
ever done for me. I want to express my delight at this 
treat which will stand out always in my recollegtions as 
a completement of artistic song with appreciation, Sin- 


cerely, (signed) Marran P, Duvat.’ 
W. H. Sanborn, director of St. Hilda’s department of 
Music, wrote: 
April 29, 1923. 
Dear Mme. Gray-Lhevinne: 
Your concert at St. Hilda’s was an inspiration and a joy. The 


selections on the program just suited the people to whom you played 
and your friendly talks impressed us with the beauty of character 
which you aoe % in your playing, aside from the wonderful technical 
mastery, the grace, peauty and perfection of the bowing, the per- 
vading clearness of the harmonies and the almost uncanny perception 
of the composer's meaning. The recital spoke to me of the determined 
stand you had taken to express just the truth of the high ideal of the 
composer—no tricks, no undue efforts, no magnifying of yourself, 
just the truth told him simply in the proper mood, earnestly, with the 
emotional intensity that truth always demands, frankly, fearlessly 
and triumphantly demonstrating the power and ultimate victory o 
the truth as your personality conceives it. 

The whole school sends greetings and best wishes for a continua- 
tion of the greatest success in your efforts to widen the path of 
pleasure and beauty in the expression of the highest and best in music. 

(Signed) W. H. Sanporn. 


Perfield Teachers Present Pupils 
Adele Southard and Mrs. William Reed, Perfield ex- 
ponents, gave a pupils’ recital assisted by the Toy Sym- 
phony, at 34 West 96th Street, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, May 12. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





CoLoGNE Hears SCHELLING SUITE FOR First TIME, 

Cologne, April 20.—In the last symphony concert con- 
ducted by Hermann Abendroth the Suite Fantastique for 
piano by Ernest Schelling, played by Hans Bruch, of Mann- 
heim, was heard in Cologne for the first time, It was 
greeted with unusual enthusiasm and justly so since it is a 
grateful piece of piano composition and thoroughly effective. 
Its first German performance took place in Dresden in 1908 
but it has rarely been heard since. This is unjust, to say 
the least. Bruch played the suite in masterful fashion and 
was entitled to the enthusiastic ovation accorded him. On 
the same program appeared the overture to Reineke Fuchs, 
and the Flagellantenzug of Karl Bleyle, the composer, 
whose opera, Hannesle and Sannele, recently had its first 
performance in Diisseldorf. Dr. J 

STRAUSS AND VIENNA STATE THEATERS. 

Vienna, April 23—The Vienna newspaper, Die Stunde, 
learns that all difficulties concerning Richard Strauss’ new 
contract with the Vienna Staatsoper have now been removed. 
A renewal of the old contract (which expires at the end of 
the current year and which called for four months each 
season seemed impracticable in view of the fact that here- 
after the Austrian Government will impose on the directors 
of the State Theaters full financial responsibility for their 
respective activities. Pkior to his departure for Italy, 
Strauss consented to a few contract on an eight months’ 
basis, and it is now assured that Strauss will remain director 
of the Staatsoper. On June 28 the Vienna Philharmonics, 
headed by Strauss and Schalk, will sail for their second 
three months’ tour of South America where performances 
of Salomé and Elektra, conducted by Strauss, will be given 
in addition to numerous concerts, making thirty appearances 
in all, P. B. 

UnkKNown Haypn ANp BeetHuoven Works Hearn. 


Vienna, April 25.—Vienna has had veritable first  per- 
formances of two hitherto unknown compositions by Haydn 
and Beethoven, respectively, in rapid succession. One is an 
unpublished concerto for violin and orchestra by Joseph 
Haydn, which was recently discovered in manuscript in the 
Vienna National Library. Rudolf Kolisch gave the first 
production of the piece, the conductor of the occasion being 
Anton von Webern. The Beethoven work is the incidental 
music to a tragedy entitled Leonore Prochaska, composed 
by Beethoven in 1814 for a drama written by a high Prussian 
government official named Leopold Duncker. The play is 
based on a historical and strongly patriotic episode from the 
Napoleonic war, and Beethoven's music consists of a chorus, 
a romance, a melodrama, and a closing funeral march which 
is identical with the Funeral March from his sonata, op. 26. 
Beethoven’s music, first performed in a concert of the 
Schubertbund, was distinctly a disappointment. P. B. 

New Music ScHoor In HAMBURG. 

Hamburg, April 7.—Having as its purpose the cultivation 
of the art of music in the people, a new Volksmusikschule 
has just been opened in Hamburg which will be conducted 
along new lines as conceived by its founder Fritz Jéde. The 
plan is to instill into children a thorough understanding of 
the structure of music by specializing in the study of counter- 
point and polyphonic music especially Bach. The Hungarian 
composer, Erwin Lendvai, who has been selected as director 
of the school, will conduct a class of composition and con- 
ducting. Werner Wolff, the well-known conductor of the 
Hamburg opera is also on the faculty. A. § 

A Coot Pair oF PIANIsTs. 


Berlin, May 8.—In their recent tour of Iceland, the native 
pianist and conductor, Jon Leifs, together with his wife 
Annie Leifs, achieved much success in recitals, for two 
pianos, devoted to compositions by Bach and Mozart. Leifs 
has recently published a book on musical form in the Ice 
landic language. A. Q. 
Famous EnciisH ArMy Banp PLAys IN GERMANY FOR 

Cwarity. 
May 5.—The officers of a Royal British artillery 
egg have by permission of General Sir Alexander 
Godley, commander of the British Army on the Rhine, 
placed the regiment band at the disposal of the city of 
Cologne for charitable concerts. The band, consisting of 
fifty pieces and conducted by Lieutenant Stretton, has given 
concerts in the various theaters playing compositions by 
Grieg, Schubert, Wagner, Coleridge Taylor, Percy Grainger, 
etc. The performances are of high artistic standard, the 
applause enormous, and the attendance large. At the close 
of each concert the band plays the national hymn of Great 
Britain. Dr. H. U. 

AMERICAN PLays FOR PRUSSIANS. 

K6nigsberg, April 30.—Joseph Lampkin, a young Amer- 


Cologne, 





SUCCESSFUL PREMIERE OF THE 
SACRED DUCK IN DUESSELDORF 


Elsa Foerster, American Soprano, in Leading Part 


Duesseldorf, April 30.—A stormy success greeted the 
first performance anywhere of Hans Gal’s newest opera, en- 
titled the Sacred Duck, book by Levetzow and Leo Feld 
Even at the end of the first act the composer was called 
before the curtain and as the play progressed the applause 
increased. It is clear that Germany is witnessing an era 
in which fairy operas are the most popular. Richard 
Strauss set the pace with his Frau ohne Schatten, followed 
by Franz Schreker with his Schatzgraber and Busoni’s 
Turandot. In his latest work Gal has entered the field of 
humorous fairy opera whole-heartedly and, judging by his 
success with the Sacred Duck, he seems to be especially 
gifted for this field. In fact in his earlier opera, Der Arzt 
der Sobéide, produced with success in Breslau in 1919, and 
his less known Der Facher, he was already showing a ten- 
dency toward the fantastic. Gal, who was born in Brunn 


(Lower Austria) in 1890 and studied music with the cele- 
brated Viennese music historian, Dr. Guido Adler, has been 
active as a composer outside the operatic field and a number 
of his works have attained prominence. 

Gal has written beautifully sounding music that is not 


ultra-modern in character and there is no trace of atonality. 
The composer reveals a notable skill for bizarre effects 
and grotesque scenes. 


New Jersey Girt Has LeapinG Part. 


August Richter, a tenor of excellent vocal and histrionic 
skill, had the leading role as the coolie. Karl Bara was 
a dignified mandarin and his wife, Li, was brilliantly pre- 
sented by an American soprano, Elsa Foerster, of Wood- 
ridge, N. J. She was greeted with copious applause and 
together with the composer, conductor and stage manager, 
Dr. Becker, was called out innumerable times. Despite 
the railway restrictions a large number of guests from other 
cities were noticed, including the leading conductors of 
the Rhine and Ruhr districts. Dr. HERMANN UNGER. 


4i 


with a recital 


N.N. 


ican violinist, made his debut in Germany 
here in which he scored a popular success. 
AMERICAN PIANIST IN: BRESLAU. 

Breslau, May 1.—Hermann Rovinsky, a young American 
pianist, recently gave an interesting recital and showed 
that he is a gifted and ambitious pianist who, in spite of 
physical handicaps, has a remarkable technic. The effect 
of his playing was somewhat impaired owing to his habit 


of sighing and humming throughout the program. Rovin- 
sky will do well to break himself of this habit. Dr. H. U, 
Epwarp Weiss Scores Success Witu Liszt. 


Hamburg, May 1.—Edward Weiss, the young American 
pianist and pupil of Busoni, scored a tremendous 
in his recent recital when he played the complete set of 
Liszt’s Years of Pilgrimage. His playing is marked by an 


succes 


impeccable and brilliant technic and a noteworthy respect 
for the spiritual side of the works performed. A. S 
Bioch Works Make Tuerr Way IN Europe. 
Paris, May 1.—Following its success at the oaere 


Chamber Music Festival (when it was played by Carl 
Friedberg and Joseph Szigeti), Ernest Bloch’s violin sonata 
is now scheduled for first performance in Paris at the 
famous concerts of the Revue Musicale (at the Théatre 
du Vieux Colombier), where it will be played by Szigeti 
and Youra Giiller. These concerts keep Paris in De 
touch with the contemporary music of Bartok, Schonberg, 
De Falle. Stravinsky recently gave the first performance 
of Bloch’s quartet, superbly played by the Rosé Quartet of 
Vienna. In March Bloc h's Schelomo was played by the 
Colonne Orchestra in Paris with Marix Loewenson of 
Amsterdam as soloist. His birthplace, Geneva, will have a 
first hearing of the violin sonata on May 4 at a concert given 
by Szigeti and Giiller. > 
Maprip To Have A MONUMENT oF ALBENIZ 

Madrid, April 2.—The Spanish composer Don Isaac Al 
beniz is to be honored by a monument in Madrid where he 
was for years court pianist. The committee who have the 
undertaking in hand are Don Bordas, director of the Royal 
Conservatory; the conductors Arbos and Villa and the com 
poser Vives. The Minister of Public Education has also 
promised his support. o 


European Demand for Grainger Compositions 


Since Grainger’s return to the European concert stage 
such a demand has arisen in various countries for his piano 
compositions that a special continental edition is being 
prepared by B. Schott’s Soehne, Mayence, and a special 
Scandinavian edition by Wilhelm Hansen of Copenhagen 
Of his larger unpublished manuscripts The Warriors (his 
most ambitious orchestral work) is shortly to appear through 
B. Schott’s Soehne, Mayence, and his English Dance through 
Schott & Co., London. Arrangements for two pianos by 
Grainger of orchestral works by Delius and Cyril Scott 
have recently been issued by Universal-Edition, Vienna, and 
B. Schott’s Soehne, Mayence. 


Mme. Jocelyn-Horne Gives Last Talk of Series 


On May 9, at the Gamut Club, Mme. 
the third and last of her unique, interesting and helpful 
illustrated talks on’ diction. Those who heard these talks 
realized they had been shown an intelligent way to produce 
a well-modulated, clean-cut speaking voice, beautiful in color, 
with understandable, clean diction. It is an art all too rare 


Jocelyn-Horne gave 


and one that everyone and not only singers and speakers 
should acquire. A book by Mme. Horne on diction, em 
bracing more than could be told in a few talks, is now in 


the hands of the publishers. 

At the close of the last talk, at the 
9, Mme. Horne sang several songs, 
her theories in regard to diction and tone. 
delighted. 


Gamut Club on May 
proving the truth of 
All present were 


Cellist Dubinsky’s Rochester Success 


Vladimir Dubinsky played two solo numbers at the East 
man Theater performances for a continuous week, and the 
Post Express gives considerable space to him and his at 
tainments. He played a Song of India (with organ), and 
Passepied (Delibes), and the paper speaks of his high 
interpretative faculties and the enthusiasm he commands. 
As soloist with the New York Symphony, Philadelphia 
Symphony, Minneapolis Symphony orchestras, also on tour 
with Schumann Heink, Mr. Dubinsky has attained nation- 
wide prominence. . 
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Clair Eugenia Smith Sings Amneris in Aida 
Clair Eugenia Smith is vitally interested in opera, and 


it is her plan, following a concert tour of the world, to or- 


ganize a company of her own with herself as impresaria 
As M 


Smith already has visited all the important opera 





Photo by Mishkin 
CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, 


lmneris in 
Philadelphia Operatic Society. 


mezzo soprano, who appeared as lida with the 


world, and made note of the favorable and 


features in connection with each of them, she 
has formed many ideas regarding the organiza 
tion of her own company. 

Miss Smith's appearance as Amneris in Aida with the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society aroused unusual interest in 
Philadelphia. The performance was given at the Academy 
of Music on the evening of May 17, and the audience was 
quick to show its keen appreciation of Miss Smith’s ability, 
hoth vocally and histrionically, Preceding the performance 
Miss Smith's photograph appeared in the picture section 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the dailies of that 
city devoted considerable space to the announcement of hei 
engagement with the Operatic Society. That the mezzo 
oprano lived up to the advance reports is evidenced by thi 
splendid press notices she received. The critic of the North 


houses of the 
unfavorable 
therefore 


Sundelius Reception in Brooklyn 


A very beautiful and impressive tribute was given the 
Metropolitan soprano, Marie Sundelius, in Brooklyn on 
Saturday evening, May 12, after her concert there in the 
Bethlehem Church when several hundred enthusiastic 
people remained outside the edifice in a terrific downpour 
of rain and waved their farewell to the singer as she de- 
parted in her car. Mme. Sundelius made this her fifth 
appearance at this church in as many years, and an audi- 
ence which taxed the available capacity of the church was 
present and demanded so many encores that the popular 
prima donna doubled her printed program. Conrad Fors- 
berg accompanied and was also heard in a solo group 

Mme. Sundelius sails next month for her European ap- 
pearances, and this concert was in the nature of a fare- 
well appearance in Brooklyn, where she is a_ reigning 
favorite 


Activities of Haywood Institute Teachers 


Mrs. Stella Paul Bradford, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
organized a new class in Universal Song. A recital was 
given by all of her classes on April 30 at her studios. The 
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American stated: “Clair Eugenia Smith gave outstand- 
ing interest to the role of Amneris. The rich color of her 
superb voice was splendidly disclosed in the second act duet 
with Miss Wilkins, and even more impressive was her sing- 
ing in the last act. Histrionically she was truly regal as 
the vindictive Egyptian princess whose jealousy brings about 
the culminating tragedy, and her portrayal throughout was 
consistent and artistic.” This opinion was shared by the 
critic of the Public Ledger, who said: “Clair Eugenia 
Smith had the exacting part of Amneris, and rose to it 
with grace, ease, historic instinct and attractive presence, 
singing with accuracy and expression in equal measure.” 
Wassili Leps is the conductor of the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society, and it is due largely to his untiring efforts that 





WASSILI 
conductor of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 


LEDS, 


the organization is able to present such artistic perform- 
ances. According to the Public Ledger, “In Aida the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society undoubtedly accomplished the 
most notable achievement in its history.” 


Girls’ Glee Club of the English High School, under the 
direction of Walter H. Butterfield, gave a group of songs 
for the Chaminade Club of Providence, R. I., on April 23. 
Dupre Rhame, baritone, pupil of J. Oscar Miller, director 
of music, Greenville Women’s College, Greenville, S. C., was 
the successful contestant in the South Carolina young artists’ 
contest, N. F. of M. C., held in Greenville, March. 13. 


NEW ORLEANS HAPPENINGS 


New Orleans, La., May 14.—The musical season came to 
a close on April 30 with a brilliant concert by Mischa EI- 
man. Every available seat in the big Anthenaeum was 
taken and for almost two hours the violinist held his hear- 
ers. Elman revealed all of his usual qualities of tone, 
temperament and technic. He appeared under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society. 

One of the outstanding affairs of the season was the 
concert by Gladys Pope at the Grunewald Hotel. Miss 
Pope, who is still in her "teens, displayed talent of unusual 
order. Not only did she play from memory a most exact- 
ing program but she performed in a manner that would have 
done credit to many an artist of long experience. This 
gifted young girl is a pupil of the noted teacher, Mark 
Kaiser, himself a virtuoso of distinction. 

The Saturday Music Circle, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Mark Kaiser, has been giving noteworthy monthly musicales 
at which the best of music is presented by many of our 
most capable musicians. Corinne Mayer is the instrumental 
director and Mary Moloney the vocal director of the cir- 
cle. 

The Polyhmnia Circle closed its season with a splendid 
concert at the Louisianne ballroom at which many promi- 
nent musicians sang. Mrs. T. C. Buckley, the director of 
the circle, is to be congratulated on the success with which 
she has met since she founded the organization some fifteen 
years ago. H. .B..L. 


Cincinnati Festival 

At the recent Cincinnati Festival Florence Easton, besides 
appearing in Mendelssohn's Elijah and as soloist with the 
orchestra in a concert program, sang Allys in Pierne’s Chil- 
dren’s Crusade. “The dramatic quality of the story and the 
music brought out the warmth of Easton's voice, which 
became vitally alive, well controlled, smooth and elastic in 
delivery. She colored the part exquisitely.” Such was the 
verdict of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and the other papers 
were just as enthusiastic in their praise. 


Letz Quartet Reengaged by Columbia 
University 
The Letz Quartet has been engaged for the fourth year 
in succession by the Institute of Arts and Sciences of Co- 


lumbia University. It will give two concerts on the eve- 
nings of November 28 and March 19, 
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Boston Symphony Plays Skilton Suite 


The Flute Serenade and Moccasin Game, from Skilton’s 
Suite Primeval, were on the prearen: of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on April 27 and 28. Philip Hale com- 
mented as follows in the Boston Herald: “Mr. Skilton 
has utilized these Indian themes in an appropriately simple 
manner. Although he has ornamented the flute theme with 
trills and flourishes, his treatment is not too sophisticated. 
He has written frankly and effectively, without disturb- 
ing ethnological purpose or parade, nor does he insist that 
this music is distinctively ‘Amu-r-r-ican,’ in which respect he 
is wiser than some of his fellow laborers in the North 
American vineyard. We should like to hear music from 
Mr. Skilton for which he has invented his own themes.” 

The Suite Primeval has also been pues by the New 
York Philharmonic, Minneapolis and St. Louis symphony 
orchestras and will be given by several other organizations 
next season. The above numbers are also published for 
piano, and the Serenade has been recorded for Duo-Art by 
Harold Henry and as an orchestra record by the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. Skilton is professor of organ and 
theory of music at the University of Kansas. 


Humphrey J. Stewart’s Fine Record 


Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, official organist of Balboa 
Park, San Diego, makes his report for the year past and 
gives numerical evidence of extraordinary activity and 
enthusiasm. He gave almost daily organ recitals during 
the year, the total number being 304, and attracted very 
large crowds to them all. Recitals were also given by visit- 
ing organists, among them Dr. Latham True, Royal 
Brown, Austin Thomas, Paul Maiss and Mrs. L. J. Bangert. 
Only eighteen recitals were suspended by rain, which, con- 
sidering that these are outdoor recitals, gives proof of the 
fine San Diego climate. Sixteen concerts were offered by 
bands from the U. S. S. Charleston and from the marine 
corps base. There were two concerts by musical organiza- 
tions. Over two thousand pieces were played at the recitals 
during the year, 1,840 of them by Dr. Stewart himself. 
About 500 different composers were represented. 


More Foreign Honors for American Girl 


Harriett Van Emden, lieder singer, made her London 
debut recently with unusual artistic success. Following her 
Continental engagements, which have been sung in Berlin, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Vienna, Prague and Budapesth, 
she gave her last concert but one during her engagement at 
Wigmore Hall. She is to sing again in Holland with 
Willem Mengelberg, then returning to the United States 
for the tour arranged for her by Daniel Mayer. Thereafter 
she will spend a part of her time each year in the United 
States and the rest in Europe. Miss Van Emden is a pupil 
of Mme. Sembrich, and is a daughter of the United States 
by Dutch parents. 





Another New York Appearance for Sundelius 


On Tuesday evening, May 15, Marie Sundelius, the Metro- 
politan soprano, gave a recital in the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York for the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of New York. 
Her numbers included compositions by Grieg, Schubert, 
Strauss, Gounod (a scene and aria from Faust), Lang. 
Watts, Pelletier, Spross and an unusually interesting 
Scandinavian group. Fillmore Ohman played her accom- 
paniments and also contributed two solo groups to the pro- 
gram. Many encores were given by both artists. A large 
and appreciative audience was present. 


Seven Harpists at Aeolian Hall 


The harp department of the Institute of Musical Art will 
be represented at the commencement exercises on June 2 
by seven harpists, who will play in the performance of a 
part of Wagner's Rheingold. The orchestra and singers 
to be heard in this work are pupils at the Institute. It is 
seldom that this opera is given with the full quota of 
harpists. Adaline Messerschmitt will graduate this year 
from the harp department of the Institute. This depart- 
ment is in charge of Marie Miller and Carlos Salzedo. 


Guy Maier for Springfield 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played at the Springfield, 
Mass., Festival on May 5. One direct result is that Mr. 
Maier has been engaged for one of his inimitable Concerts 
for Young People on March 29, next, under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. L. B. Triplett. 


Evelyn Scotney Returning in August 


Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, who has been on a concert tour this spring, 
in her native land, Australia, sends word that she will return 
to America in August and sing here again next season. 


Gemunder in Tuckahoe 


Tilla Gemunder, soprano, was the soloist at the musicale 
and tea given by the Colonial Club, Tuckahoe, N. Y., April 
28. She sang two groups of songs by modern American 
composers, and was repeatedly encored. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





La TraviATtA SUNG IN BROOKLYN. 

The Brooklyn Grand Opera Association gave a fine pre- 
sentation of La Traviata at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, May 17. Chev. Alfredo Salmaggo deserves great 
credit for his untiring efforts in enabling people to hear 
grand opera in professional style. His whole cast is com- 
prised of experienced and talented singers, and this is the 
seventh season of grand opera presented by the association. 
(it gives twelve operas during the season. These series 
of operas have become so popular with the Italians of 
Brooklyn that they are presented to capacity audiences. 
The cast for Traviata was particularly good as a whole, 
many singers being from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

Olive Cornell was an unusually fine Violetta, both as to 
voice and acting. Her impersonation would have been 
more effective if Dimitri Krionas had been more responsive 
in his character of Alfred; neither in voice nor acting 
was he her equal. The impersonation of the other char- 
acters was excellent, as follows: Flora Cingolani, as Flora; 
G. Castrucci, as Annina ; Ludivico Oliviero, as Gastone; 
Renzo Castro, as Barone Douphol; Ferruccio Ricci, as Mar- 
chese D’ Obigny, and Fausto Bozzo, as Doctor Grenvil 
The ballroom was very effective with the corps de ballet, 
Mme. Bonfiglio, premiere danseuse,-and Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 
The ensemble singing was well done. 

Conductor Antonio Paganucci was particularly fortunate 
in having members of the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
under his baton. He is independent of his text and enters 
into the real spirit of the performance. 


Frances SONIN CHILpREN’s REcITAL. 


Childhood, with all its moods and fancies, came to the 
Punch and Judy Theater, May 20, came and stayed all 
through the fascinating group of interpretations given by 
Frances Sonin, believed by many to be the logical successor 
of the famous Kitty Cheatham. She is petite and dainty, 
gifted with a marvelous imagination which points to the 
grown-up and says, “Come along, you're still a child—come 
play with me,” and the roars of laughter from the audience 
testified that she had swept it into her moods. 

In addition to a real ability in dramatic interpretation, 
she has a lovely soprano voice, good looks and much per- 
sonality. Her program was given over to “Little Girls,” 
“Little Boys,” and “Grown-ups.” The first group included 
the beloved Ho! Mr. Piper (Curran), Big Brown Bear 
(Mana-Zucca), with a tremendously terrifying growl; 
also Secret Languages (Foster), and Gartlan’s Lilac Tree. 
The Little Boys came strutting out in Johnson’s delightful 
Pirate, were properly terrified in the Del Riego Shadow 
March, and wept with the Night Nursery, a tiny pastel of 
pathos, by Arundale, and the quaint Hazzard Li'l Boy, and 
thrilled us with Wolf's Circus. The last group for grown- 
ups included the Buzzi-Pecci Littlke Brown Owl, Davies’ 
Scarecrow, Smith's Robinette, a dramatic Russian song by 
Paschalow, Mother and Child, and the Lowitz’ I Couldn't 
Say No, Sir. 

Héléne Whitaker at the piano furnished adequate an] 
charming accompaniments. Miss Sonin’s songs would be 
a treat to children and should be widely heard. 


Danie. Wotr Piano RECITAL. 


Daniel Wolf, a young New York pianist, was heard in 
recital on May 19 at Rumford Hall. Mr. Wolf has a 
clear, singing tone, which, combined with a sense of breadth, 
lifts his playing far above the ordinary. He has a tendency, 
though, to indulge in what is often called a “sense of the 
dramatic too great for the limitations of the keyboard” 
(which excuses his tendency to overplay), but which in 
young pianists is sometimes called the use of too much 
strength. However, he makes up for it by a delicacy of 
pianissimo which is remarkable. 

Mr. Wolf's program included a group of Chopin’s—noc- 
turne in F sharp major, etude in A flat major, and the 
polonaise in A flat major; a Chopin and Liszt group num- 
bering Mes Jois etude in D flat, Liebestraum (which by 
the way was unusually satisfying), and the well known 
rhapsodie, No. 6. A final group included Grieg’s Nocturne, 
Arensky’s etude, Dohnanyi Rhapsodie in F sharp minor, and 
the Saint-Saéns’ etude in the form of a waltz. 

In a city so satiated with the cream of musical genius, 
Wolf and other young artists do not get adequate support. 
On a Western tour he would have the musical world by 
the ears, for he has a real message. 


Rosert E. S. ese ‘Porns SING. 


Four vocal pupils of Robert E. Olmsted, who occupies 
a collegiate position in i Ba Mass. united in a 
recital at his studio, May 19. They were Ruth Harden, 
Ruth Chandler May, Grace Tolman Morrow and Margaret 
Woodbridge Price, with Edith Adair Swain at the piano. 
Misses Harden, Price and May sang in German, while 
Miss Morrow sang French songs by Chaminade, Faure, 
Debussy and Charpentier. All the young singers showed 
talent, allied with good voices and thorough instruction. 


MEHAN Srtupio REcirAts. 


Thursday evening, June 7, Mrs. Mehan will give a studio 
recital, followed by dancing, these persons taking part: 
John Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Mrs. Dunfee, Jane Nel- 
son-Meiskey, and others. In the early autumn these singers, 
with others, will give their own solo recitals. 


FARNAM ORGAN Pupits Pray. 


At the Church of the Holy Communion, May 17, six organ 
pupils of Lynnwood Farnam played in a recital which 
showed these young people and their ability in highly favor- 
able light. In the performance of works by Boellmann, 
Widor, Ravel, Gale, Bach and Vierne, they played in the 
following order : Olga Mendoza, Harold Ramsbottom, Ellen 
M. Fulton, Leo Verrees, Charles I. Davis and Alfred Green- 
field. Messrs. Ramsbottom and Verrees played their elabor- 
ate numbers from memory, thus copying one of the special 
attributes of their instructor. 


Grorce J. Wetzer Conpucts Concert. 


George J. Wetzel, who conducted the orchestra at the 
performance of Tales of Hoffmann, by the Grand Opera 
Society, Wadleigh High School, arranged a concert for 
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Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, May 23, at 
which a septet of picked men from the same orchestra 
played. Works by Offenbach, Scharwenka and himself were 
on the program, and the voluntary choir of thirty members 
sang modern secular works, the soloist being Grace Leslie, 
contralto; Julie Brodbeck, Olie Lenssler, Augusta Felis 
kens, sopranos; K. O. Rost, tenor, and Harry Dirlam, bass. 
Two Nicuots at UNiversity oF VERMONT. 

John W. Nichols, tenor and teacher at Vassar College, 
will instruct at the summer session of the University of 
Vermont, in Burlington, beginning July 2, ending August 
10. Mrs. Nichols will teach piano there, and both artists 
have previously occupied the same positions for several 
years. 

Maset Woop Hitt Manuscript Soncs Hearp. 

May 23, Nicola Zau and other artists sang new songs 
still in manuscript composed by Mabel Wood Hill, a com- 
pany of invited guests hearing these works. 

Laurie Merritt Continues Busy. 

Laurie Merrill, soprano, was specially engaged to give a 
vocal recital at Wallace Hall, Park Hill, May 23. Her 
many successful appearances in costume recitals have at- 
tracted attention to her, and these also make a demand for 
her services as a teacher; she has, in consequence of suc- 
cessful singing, many vocal pupils. F. W. 





Answers to letters — in this department are 
published as promptly as possible, The large number 
of inquiries and the ‘itation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Epitu ve Lys. 


“After having heard Edith de Lys in several capitals in Europe, 
and lately having seen a photo of the wonderful dramatic opera 
star in the Evening Post, could you kindly give me some informa 
tion as to where Miss de Lys is going to appear next season? It 
is unbelievable that the Metropolitan can afford not to engage one 
of the few American singers who have brought fame to American 
opera art. I have seen her name on the summer program of the 
ae Opera published in your paper, but what is she going 
to sing 
When Edith de Lys sang “Aida” at Covent Garden, London, a few 

years ago, the writer was present and enjoyed the performance that all 
the London critics acclaimed as original and fine; in fact it was much 
talked of in musical circles, as Miss de Lys was not well known up to 
that time if the English capital. 

Miss de Lys has a two weeks’ engagement in Baltimore, commencing 
June 4, where she will sing in Carmen, Tosca and Aida, Then follows 
six weeks in Cincinnati = June 24, where she will sing in Gioconda, 
Aida, I! Trovatore, Tosca, Faust and Lohengrin. 


How To PRONOUNCE, 


“I am desirous of purchasing a book that will give me the 
pronunciation of musical names, that is, names of artists and some 
thing about them, their lives and their works. For _ instance, 
Oley Speaks. I do not find any way of pronouncing the first name, 
and do not know whether it is man or woman. Would Groves’ 
dictionar ve the information, or could you name anything else 
that waall fe a little easier to carry oround} " 


Oley Speaks is a concert baritone one composer, and the prevailing 
pronunciation of his first name is O-lee, as iy is usually given that 
pronunciation, As for Groves’, the greater part of the edition is old, 
and little attention was paid to any Americans in the music world of 
the time when it was written. So about two or three years ago an 
American volume was published as a supplement, but as far as known 
is not very full or satisfactory. Baker's Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians, the most recent of reference books—the edition the In 
formation Bureau uses is the one of 1919—gives a bi eee 
sketch of Mr. Speaks but does not say how the name shoul pro 
nounced. Nor are all the foreign names supplied with a mnths Br 
yet Baker's is the book most generally used. It would be about as 
avy to carry around as Groves’, being over one thousand pages. 


AN OLp FASHIONED PROGRAM. 


“It is difficult to make up a program that will be of general 
interest in a community where not all of the citizens are interested 
in music, unless the number has a ‘tune’ or some other attraction 
besides being a number on a program. We have a rather good 
little club of which the members are very proud, and want to fore 
something out of the usual for our ending program of this season. 
We have thought an old fashioned program would be enjoyed by 
everyone and would be glad if you could give us any advice on the 
subject as to numbers for the same.’ 

It is only a few weeks since the Pelham Manor Club had the very 
idea that you suggest. Pearl B. Curran, a composer of reputation, had 
been appointed chairman of the music section of the club, and as Mrs. 
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Curran is a woman of ideas, the old fashioned concert took form, and 
under her capable leadership a program was anna ed that was both 
unique and unusual. The entertainment was called “Long, Long 
Ago.” The idea was to reproduce the studio of one of New York's 
most famous teachers of fifty years ago, Mrs. Ashford. The stage was 
arranged to represent her studio as it appeared in 1873. at one of the 
teas and musicals for which Mrs. well known in en 

tertaining her friends. 
All who took part in this program wore costumes of the period, Mrs 
Mrs 


Ashford was so 


Gergen representing Mrs. Ashford, with Mrs. G. C. Bechtold, 

. T. Goodnow, Mrs. C. H. Connor, Mrs, Edward Guest, Mrs, I 
yh Mrs, Frederick Shilling, Mrs. Harold Norton, Mrs. Norman 
Macbeth, Mrs. C. J. La Mothe, Mrs. B. T. Bri 8, Miss Murphy, 
Mrs, William L. Bradley and Mrs. j . B. Mitchell taking an active 
part in the program numbers. 

This is what was selected for the program: 
Song, Beethoven's “Moonlight” Sonata and Mendelssohn's Spring Song, 
Phyllis Has Such Charming Grace, Sinding’s The Gull, Schubert's 
Haidenrdslein and Untrue, Loch Lomond, Thomas’s Connais tu le 
Pays, Bayley's Long, Long Ago, A group of French songs, Twicken 
ham Ferry, Pergolesi's Se tu M’ami, Scott's Annie Laurie, Love’s Old 
Sweet Song, Harrison's In the Gloaming, Sweet and Low, and Last 
Night Believe Me All Those Endearing Young Charms, sung by 
the entire chorus, ended the program, which was certainly quite out of 
the ordinary. 

So successful was this program that Mrs, Curran has been prevailed 
upon to repeat it in the near future. The same idea will be carried 
out in a short time, but with different and all modern program, Many 
local composers will attend and Marion Bauer will give a short talk 
Of course the old fashioned program could be eovengal quite differently 
to include what may be called less classical numbers, to suit the au 
diences, 


Gustav Lang's Flower 


Hemus Soloist with Pelham Manor Choral 


Pearl G. Curran is chairman of the music section of the 
Pelham Manor Club Choral, and as such was happy in her 
selection of Percy Hemus as soloist for the club concert 
of May 11. He sang classic and modern songs and arias, 
and was especially successful in the aria from Il Serraglio 
(Mozart), which Mr. Hemus sings in The Impresario. A 
Negro Spiritual Nocturne (Curran) and Love's Dilemma 
(Richardson), completed the printed list of songs, to which 


the singer had to add numerous encores. Gladys Craven 
(Mrs. Hemus) played notably sympathetic and effective 
accompaniments. Mr. and Mrs. Hemus have gone to Cali 


fornia for the summer. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO MUSIC LOVERS FLOCK TO 
EVANSTON FOR NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 


Karl Reckzeh Presents Pupil—Cara Verson Seils—Leola Turner Heard in Recital—Summer Term at Gunn School 


Starts—Bush 
Chicago, May 26.—The musical event of the last weeks 
May has for many years been the North Shore festival, 

viven annually in one of Chicago's aristocratic and cultured 
iburbs, Evanston, the home of the Northwestern Uni 

versity, which lends its spacious Patten Gymnasium to the 
onsecration of musk Artists of international reputation 
ave appeared at this festival, and the fifteenth annual cele- 
included the names of many of the most popular 

American public. The festival began on 

y evening, May 24, and will be concluded on Wednes- 

May 30. In view of the fact that the festival 

ng from one into the other, the report of 

he festivities as far as this department is concerned is 
rred for a week, so that all the story can be published 
ne installment rhe various staff photographers of the 
ago office of the Musica Courter had their cameras 

{ when the writer decided that no pictures would 

un this for though snapshots are interesting, the 
rtists appearing at Evanston are so well known to th 
readers of this paper that the publishing of their features 
ould not add materially to the story, so the space given 
this department for the review of the festival will be used 
olely tor that purpose 
Kart Reckzen 

Karl Reckzeh presented his pupil, Leonard Shure, in a 

yiano recital at Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, May 20, 

hefore an audience both large and thoroughly enthusiastic. 

rhis surprising candidate for pianistic honors is but twelve 
irs of age and will, no doubt, be heard often in the future. 

He is a boy who looks his age, but plays with the power of 

a full grown man and the delicate touch of a woman—a 

pleasant appearing, ‘round faced, well built chap, whose 

tage deportment told the story of his inexperience before 
the public. This did not weigh in his favor as a preliminary, 
but when he reached the keyboard of his instrument and 
started to deliver a difficult program, made up of a concerto 
hy Mozart, sonata by Beethoven, nocturne by Chopin, an 
etude by Liszt, etc., presenting accomplishments of a high 
order, disclosing splendid manipulation, absolute aplom) 
and art in the projection of tone and tone color, unfolding 
his gift of musical intelligence, he stood revealed to view as 

a remarkable student, brim full of talent in the hands of a 

master tutor. His two piano numbers, with Mr. Reckzeh 

at the second piano, added further to the delight of his 
performance and convinced the writer of the great value 


of his equipment as an artist-pupil. 
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Conservatory Orchestral School Gives Concert—N. C. M. A. to Meet in Chicago—Other News 


Cara Verson Saits ror GERMANY. 

Cara Verson, the American pianist, who won fine success 
last season in Europe, has returned to Germany, having 
sailed on the steamship Orduna on May 19. Miss Verson 
will spend the summer in the Bavarian mountains, getting 
her program ready for the autumn, when she expects to 

“ 
give or~ again in the larger German cities, also Vienna, 
Paris, London, and probably Florence, Milan and Rome, 
Italy. 

MacBurney Presents Leoca TurNER IN RECITAL. 

Thomas N. MacBurney presented his gifted pupil, Leola 
Turner, soprano, in recital on Thursday evening in a pro- 


LEOLA TURNER 


gram of finely contrasted songs. Often has Miss Turner 
been heard under the same auspices, and on each hearing 
there is a noticeable and marked progress. She has improved 
upon her stage deportment, her fine poise evincing this; 
her grasp of the poetic content of her songs has increased, 
and in projecting moods she shows improvement as indi- 
cated when changing from deep pathos to lightness and 
charm. Miss Turner delivers a tone that is both brilliant 
and flexible; her voice is full, yet clean-cut and wide in 
range. Though in her rendition of some of her songs her 
vivacity caused her to take too rapid a tempo at times, her 
evident feeling for the artistic balance of the songs always 
found a climax. Miss Turner impresses as a sincere young 
artist, and her loveliness and charm of manner are greatly 
in her favor. In songs by Charles E. Horn, H. Lane Wil- 
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son, Franz Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Hugo Wolf, Wint- 

ter ‘Watts, Kramer, Molly Carew, Rudolph Ganz and Frank 

Bibb, she won the hearty approval of her listeners. 
Sturkow-Ryper’s May Happenincs. 

Though the musical season is on the wane, Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder’s many activities still keep her on the “go.” During 
May the following were among her activities: May 6. 
annual Bach recital, Chicago studio; 8, Oshkosh (Wis.) 
concert, Wisconsin Music Teachers’ convention ; 9, talk to 
W. M. T. A., on The Needs of the Student; 10, concert, 
Marquette (Mich. ); 14, Chicago, concert for Sinai Council 
of Jewish Women; 15, Chicago Artists’ Association, and 26, 
studio recital, Chicago. 

SuMMER TERM AT THE GUNN SCHOOL. 

The summer work at the Glenn Dillard Gunn School of 
Music and Dramatic Art has already begun. Lee Pattison, 
American pianist and associate of Guy Maier in two-piano 
programs, has opened a preliminary term before beginning 
his regular summer classes for which the registrations are 
particularly large. Mr. Pattison plans a very interesting 
series of interpretation classes at which he will play, illus- 
trating the whole literature of the piano and, with the assist- 
ance of Guy Woodard of the Gunn School re much 
of the piano and violin literature as well. Mr. Gunn has 
turned over to Mr. Pattison for this class the highly inte: 
esting and efficient group of young professionals who attend 
his “How to Study” classes during the regular school year, 
so that it bids fair to be one of the most active centers of 
musical interest in Chicago during June and July. Listeners 
may attend. Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony, will join Mr. Pattison in a program of sonatas 
at an early date. 

The volume of inquiries from organists, choir masters, 
chorus leaders and teachers of music in the public schools 
regarding the lectures to be delivered at the Gunn Schoo! 
by Father Finn, of the Paulist Choir, is remarkable. _ It 
should be stated that this course comprises sixty hours. The 
subjects to be discussed are: General Examination of the 
Choral Idiom in Music, Training Boy Sopranos, Altos in 
Boy Choirs, The Pedagogy of General Musical and Vocal 
Technic in Boys; series two, The Merging of all Choral 
Elements in Ensemble, Principles of A Cappella Singing ; 
series three, Gregorian Chant, Medieval Polyphony, Modern 
Russian Choruses, and Collateral Requirements of a Choral 
Conductor. 

The group of young professional singers that has gathered 
around Mme. Colberta Millett, of the Gunn School, this 
spring will be very largely increased by the summer’s regis- 
trations. These have come in with such increasing volume 
that it will be necessary for those who wish lessons with 
this noted associate of Lili Lehmann, this summer, to con- 
firm their registrations immediately. 

These two distinguished teachers, whose services have 
been in demand in Chicago for the past twenty years, will 
both be available during the summer term at the Guna 
School, where they can be interviewed. Mr, Gunn will 
coach the usual number of professional pianists, and will 
conduct his normal courses. Mr. Woodard’s professionals 
are returning for the summer from symphony orchestras 
and schools. 

Busu Conservatory OrcHestraL Scuoor Concert. 

A spring concert by the Bush Conservatory symphony 
orchestra, Richard Czerwonky conductor, was the initiation 
of the commencement class of 1923, at Orchestra Hall, 
Thursday evening, May 24, an auspicious event for all of the 
participating students. The program was happily arranged 
to impress advancement and the effective work being accom- 
plished by the faculty. 

The orchestra rendered its part efficiently in the accom- 
paniments to the soloists as well as their numbers—the 
Beethoven overture, Egyptian Ballet music by Luigini, and 
especially the Tschaikowsky March Slav—which met with 
surprisingly good treatment at their hands, marking the 
rapid progress this organization is making on each additional 
hearing. A tendency to retard at times was discernible, but 
quickly overcome through the masterly control and brilliant 
conductorship of Mr. Czerwonky, who is fast making this 
body a distinctly outstanding asset to this commonwealth, 
as well as to this meritorious conservatory. 

The Beethoven Trio, delivered by Alice Josephine Sullivan 
and Rose Peterson- Burgeson, sopranos, and John C. Min- 
nema, baritone, was sung with splendid expression and tone 
with attention to shading and with assurance. 

Marion Levin played a violin concerto in D minor, by 
Bruch, with good warm tone, much aplomb and color, good 
pitch and clear technic. 

Henry Berning, in a Rubinstein concerto in D minor (one 
movement), was successful in tone production, which was 
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large, round and full. 
manipulation good. 

Grace Holverscheid, in an aria from Aida, displayed a 
voice of uncommonly good timbre, a mezzo of good con- 
tralto quality. She sang with much charm and control, 
disclosing an even register. All of these students are worthy 
representatives of their various departments and reflect 
great credit both on their tutors and school. It was an 
evening of distinct pleasure to listen to this program 
throughout, 

Dorotuy Dienstrret At Lyon & Heaty Hat, 

The recital given by Dorothy Dienstfrei, pianist, at Lyon 
& Healy Hall, Friday evening, May 25, served to attract a 
good audience and disclosed a pianist in a program offering 
compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Poldini, 
Rubinstein and Albeniz. Her playing is fluent and even, 
technic clear, tone brilliant and coloring adequate. Her 
schooling has given her absolute command of the keyboard. 
Her audience appeared to expect much and she was warmly 
applauded. Miss Dienstfrei emanates from the Jeannette 
Durno Studios, where she has been so finely trained under 
Miss Durno. 


His technic was very clear and his 


THe Knuprer Stupios. 

The Knupfer studios’ closing concert was given Friday 
evening, May 25, in recital hall, Fine Arts Building, before 
a capacity audience which liste ned to the following numbers, 
expressing much enthusiasm: Zelda Cohn, in Weber's Con- 
certstuck (Juliet Cohn at the second piano), which was 
rendered with good tone and technic; Rose Goldman, student 
of Zerline Muhlmann, heard in Strauss’ Allerseelen, and 
D’Hardelot’s Because, and revealed a fine and well schooled 
vets, Mildred McCluskey, heard in the first movement of 
Grieg’s concerto in A minor (Mr. Knupfer at the second 
piano), disclosing a large tone and splendid manipulation; 
Phillip Bernstein, student of Eusebio Concialdi, heard in 
Puccini's E Lucevan le stelle, showing a very good tenor 
voice, and excellent scholing; Nellyrose Westerheide, in the 
Saint-Saens’ concerto in G minor, showing brilliant technic 
and tone, even and fluent; Esther Parker, who displayed a 
large voice in the Verdi Pace di dio and Campbell-Tipton’s 
The Spirit Flower, which were well delivered, and Beatrice 
Fein, who gave a good account of herself in the Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasie. 

N. C. M. A. to Meet in CHIicaco, 

The National Concert Managers’ Association will again 
hold its summer convention in Chicago instead of Atlantic 
City, as previously announced. Managers from the West 
found the seaboard city too far distant, and once again 
Chicago was decided upon. As heretofore, the conventioa 
will take place at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, from 
June 28 to 30. 

Vistrors at THis OFFIce. 

Among the out-of-town visitors received at this office 
this week was Elizabeth Cueny, the indefatigable St. Louis 
impresaria, who with a party of friends motored from 
that city to Chicago to witness some of the concerts at 
the North Shore festival in Evanston. Another impresaria, 
Margaret Rice, the leading Milwaukee manager, came for 
the same purpose and to look over the situation here in the 
interests of Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, and also 
to confer with Frederick Wessels regarding the future of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which gives a yearly 
series in Milwaukee under Miss Rice’s management. 

CuLBERTSON A MAN oF Ipeas. 

Harry Culbertson called on us the other day bringing with 
him a beautifully arranged catalogue, which he has inscribed 
The Artists’ Music League—a good title, to be sure, and 
managers all over the country will be happy to have the 
catalogue as a reference book. Culbertson told us the story 
of the book, its big expenditure, large circulation and the 
help it has been to him in his booking campaign. Culbertson 
is a man of ideas; he travels while others stand still, and 
since last January ‘he has covered thousands of miles in the 
interests of his talent, and only this week returned to 
Chicago. He is scheduled to leave the city again next week 
for a long tour that will take him as far west as the Pacific 
coast. His work in the South is practically closed, and his 
brother, Arthur, has also been very busy in the East. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY VOCAL CONTEST. 

Kimball Hall was filled to capacity last Saturday with 
friends of the singers who took part in the annual vocal 
contest of the American Conservatory of Music. There 
were two groups—the first singing to win a place on the 
commencement program of the conservatory, and the second 
for gold medals. 

Each of the groups that sang had already appeared in a 
preliminary contest—the advanced students numbering six- 
teen, and the second group, moderately advanced students, 
numbering eleven. The winners in the first group were all 
Chicagoans: J. ay Martin sang the Figaro aria from 
The Barber of Seville, Genevieve Pasturzak sang One Fine 
Day from Madame Butterfly, and Betty Baxtar, a pupil of 
Karleton Hackett, sang O Don Fatale from Don Carlos. 

The singing of these arias was of high excellentce ana 
there was also a feeling for the music as well as the spirit 
of it. The foreign languages did not bother the young 
singers, for they had made a careful study of the story, the 
setting and the music, and to this added their own inter- 
pretation. 

The second contest followed at once. Only English songs 
were presented, and these were given with good diction. 
There was a wide range of works covered, from sacred to 
descriptive songs, but cach singer chose a song that was 
well adapted to the voice. The winners of gold medals in 
this contest were as follows: Esther Peterson, first; Mrs. 
L. Grunder, second; Helen ‘Lambert, of Hereford, Texas, 
third. Honorable mention was given to Lydia Reiners, Ada- 
line Samuels and Rose Vanderbosch. 

FREDERIKSEN Pupit PLays. 

On May 17 the Wisconsin School of Music of Milwaukee, 
Elizabeth Buehler director, presented her pupils in a piano 
recital, assisted by Earl Schwaller, violinist, pupil of Fred- 
erik Frederiksen. 

ApotpH Botm Notes. 

Adolph Bolm and his Ballet Intime will be the outstanding 

feature at the pageant festival in St. Louis, October 2. Th’s 


will open the fall tour for Mr. Bolm, to precede the opera 
season in Chicago. 

A large and brilliant company was present at the Cordon 
last Friday on the occasion of a dinner given in honor of 
Adolph Bolm, and later in the drawing room 


Mr. and Mrs, 
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a group of Mr. Bolm’s young dancers illustrated some of the 
points he made in an informal address on The Art of the 
Dance. 

The summer session at the Bolm School is attracting much 
interest and promises to be well attended. 

An Artuur Burton Pupit Sincs. 

Mrs, Charles Burkhardt, soprano, a pupil of Arthur 
Burton, sang May 22, at the morning musicale given for the 
benefit of the Chicago Junior School at the home of Mrs. 
Samuel J. Hutchinson. 

Curcaco Musicar Cot_ecrt Notes. 

As a mark of respect for the memory of Dr. Ziegfeld, the 
Chicago Musical College was closed last Tuesday, the day 
of the funeral of the late president emeritus of the insti- 
tution. 

The Chicago Musical College presented its students in a 
concert in Central Theater Sunday afternoon. Edward Col- 
lins, of the faculty, appeared on the program as guest artist. 

Juanita Wray, soprano, and George E. Plane, tenor, artist 
students of the vocal ‘department, gave a recital Saturday 
evening in the Recital Hall, Steinway Hall. 

Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
a visitor at the Chicago Musical College on Monday. 

Musicat News Items, 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein announced their opera 
student class appearance in Girofle-Girofla at the Playhouse, 
Sunday afternoon, June 10. Thirty-five singers accompanied 
by an orchestra will take part. 

The Chicago Musical Arts Quartet, professional pupils of 
Mr. Craven, gave a program at the Drake Hotel, Wednes- 
day, May 23 

Oruer Busou Conservatory Notes. 

Charles W. Clark, prominent voval teacher of Bush Con- 
servatory, presented his pupils in recital Wednesday, May 
16, in Recital Hall of Bush Conservatory. 

In the same place, on the following night, Ella Spravka, 
pianist, and Richard Czerwonky, violinist, gave a delightful 
ensemble program, including the Brahms D minor and 
Strauss E flat major sonatas and the Korngold suite. 

Casella Ryan, leading soprano of the Passing Show, now 
at the Apollo Theater, is a graduate student of Bush Con- 
servatory. Marion Levin, violinist, of the faculty of Bush 
Conservatory, appeared on May 2 as soloist at Sinai Tem- 
ple; she also played at Great Lakes on May 5 and May 15 
for the extension department of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women. 

Commencement programs for the class of 1923 of Bush 
Conservatory begin June 4 and will continue until June 15. 
ES plans for the class activities include a class dance on 

May 26 and many other affairs. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Shaw Artist at 1t Harrisburg Festival 


Horace R. Wood, baritone, scored a decided success at 
the Harrisburg May Festival, singing Hiawatha on Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, May 3 and 4, and in concert on 
Friday afternoon. Mr. Hood is an artist pupil of W. 
Warren Shaw. That well known vocal teacher will be busy 
this summer conducting a summer school of intensive vocal 
training at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra’s Endowment Fund 
Completed 


At the recent annual meeting of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association it was reported that the seven-year endowment 
fund had been completed. The total is now $1,771,992.40, 
invested. The schedule for the coming season includes fifty 
two Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts, six 
Monday evening special concerts and four lecture concerts, 
a total of seventy in Philadelphia. There will be twenty-two 
out-of-town concerts in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
and in February the orchestra will go to Canada. Leopold 
Stokowski will enter on the first year of his new contract as 
conductor, covering a period of three years. He will be 
granted a midwinter vacation, when a guest conductor will 
be engaged. The season’s receipts in Philadelphia were 
$17,000 over last year, and for the special concerts $5,000 
Chere was a gain in the receipts in New York, Washington 
and Baltimore. 


Herman Devries Pays Tribute to Novaes 


Judging from the unusually fine press notices received by 
Guiomar Novaes, her recent transcontinental tour was a 
tremendous success. Following her appearance in Chicago, 
Herman Devries, in the Chicago Ame rican, stated: “If 
mistake not, in writing of Mme. Novaes’ last recital here 
I said that each hearing of this remarkable young pianist is 
a renewed vow of allegiance to her colors. I must repeat 
the same act of faith, for yesterday (March 25) her per 
formance of the Chopin impromptu and the sonata opus 35 
left me more than ever convinced that she is one of the 
pianist-elect whose superlative artistry must be acknowledge:| 
without reserve.” 


Paderewski to Play i in Paris and London 


Paderewski has sailed for Europe. He will return in the 
fall for his American tour which begins in November 
While abroad Paderewski will give but few recitals. He 
will spend three weeks in resting at his place, Riond Bosson, 
in Switzerland, and then is scheduled for three appearances 
in Paris. London will hear the famous pianist on June 19 
and 26, when he will play in Queen’s Hall, after which he 
will return to Switzerland to prepare his programs for next 


season, 


Kochanski in Europe 


Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, 
Madrid which included a brilliant appearance before the 
Spanish King and Queen, was heard recently in Paris in 
the Musicale Revue. He played the Bloch sonata and othe: 
modern works by Szymanowski and Villa Lobas. Afte 
giving other Paris recitals Mr. Kochanski will appear in 
London. 


following recitals in 


Illinois, Not Florida 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio sang at Jacksonville, Illinois 
(not Florida, as recently stated). Inasmuch as the United 
States Postal Register shows fifteen Jacksonvilles, it is 
small wonder the typist erred. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Albany, N. Y., May 16.—-One of the most interesting 
musical events of the spring was the song recital by Florence 
Easton in Chancellors Hall. It was Mme. Easton’s first 
Albany appearance and she captivated a large audience by 
her superb interpretation of an exacting program. Her 
numbers included a group of old English, French and Ger- 
inan songs, a song group composed by John Louw Nelson 
(younger son of the Right Rev. Richard H. Nelson, Bishop 
of Albany), and the aria One Fine Day from Madame 
Butterfly. Ralph Leopold proved a capable accompanist and 
delighted with a group of piano numbers, Mr. Nelson was 
at the piano for his song group and so insistent was the 
Easton repeated one of the numbers, 


applause that Mme 
Other encores were graciously given. Mme, Easton will be 
assured of a warm welcome should she return to Albany. 


The new organ for St. Peter’s Church has arrived and 
will be installed during the summer. The Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church will also have a new organ and a fine 
instrument was recently installed in the First Presbyterian 
Church ‘ ‘ 

Asheville, N. C., May 15.—As the time grows shorter 
before the National Federation of Music Clubs’ biennial 
meeting in Asheville, June 9-17, interest in the big gathering 
s and enthusiasm grows keener. Asheville is evinc- 


increases 
ing a lively appreciation of the privilege of entertaining the 
most active musical organization and many of the best known 
musical artists in the country. 

Carl Venth, composer of Pan in America, the Lyric 
dance drama which won for its writer a national prize, will 
arrive in Asheville soon to supervise preparations for the 


premiere of his work, which will take place on Thursday 
evening, June 14, and will be one of the brilliant artistic 
events of Biennial Week. 

The Saturday Morning Music Club held its final business 
meeting for the season recently at which time policies and 
plans for the coming year were discussed. Plans were also 
perfected for the entertainment of the Biennial, to which this 
club will act as hostess. Mrs, O. C. Hamilton is the local 
general chairman on arrangements and has associated with 
her the Asheville Chamber of Commerce. No effort is 
being spared in trying to make this the record-breaking 
meeting of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Crosby Adams has returned to his Montrat studio near 
delivering a series of lectures on musical 
auspices of the Euterpe Club of 
Adams Studio has already opened 
registrants from all 

‘<mee 


Asheville after 
appreciation under the 
Greensboro, N. ¢ The 
summer classes and is receiving new 
sections of the country 

Atlanta, Ga.—(See letter on another page). 

Binghamton, N. Y., May 16.—The Kilmer memorial 
organ in the North Pre sbyterian Church was dedicated by 
Charles M. Courboin in a manner which was both im- 
pressive and appropriate. Mr. Courboin has often been 
heard here with keen appreciation but his program on this 
occasion was so rich and varied and was played with such 
finished skill ‘and interpretative power that it gave unusual 
pleasure. The larger numbers were Bach's Passacaglia, 
transcription of Sibelius’ Finlandia and Widor’s Fifth Sym- 


phony. Some lighter French numbers and two improvisa- 
tions on familiar hymns completed the list. The bells of 
the organ were introduced in Russell’s The Bells of St. 
Anne de Beaupre with fine effect. G, T. B. 
Birmingham, Ala., May 22.—Marion Stavrovsky ap- 
peared in song recital at the Misses Howard's School for 


She has a dramatic soprano voice of re- 
markable fullness and range, and her well chosen program 
delighted the large audience. She sang two arias, one La 
Forza del Destino and the other from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
hesides several groups of light classics. She responded to 
insistent encores. Miss Stavrovsky is a pupil of the New 
York School of Music and Arts. A. G. 


Boise, Idaho, May 16.—A Western music play entitled 
ey White Buffalo Maiden was staged and produced by 

A. Farner under the auspices of the Boice Civic Festival 
horus. The libretto of this work is founded on a legend 
of the Sioux and developed in a way that has allegorical 
significance to the world struggle for universal peace. Mr. 
Farner composed the music using original melodies and 
lyric poems based on Indian and bird themes composed by 
Alfred F. Grubb and genuine Sioux melodies. A _ large 
chorus and orchestra formed the backbone of the perform- 
ance and solo parts were taken by Harold N. Ferris, Joe 


Girls on May 17. 
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White, Varina McGaugh, Lewis W. Ensign, | pate Rowell 
Farner, Dorothy Beggs Pratt and J. Edwin S ee _ 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 


Chapel Hill, N. C., May 18.—The May recital in the 
Sunday afternoon series at the University of North Caro- 
lina was given May 6 by William Breach, baritone, of Win- 
ston-Salem, with John Paul Weaver at the piano. Mr. 
Breach in former appearances here had won for himself 
a large following, who were present to welcome him. It 
is hard to understand how any one can keep himself so 
vocally fit and find time to prepare new programs in addi- 
tion to the arduous duties that Mr. Breach performs as 
supervisor of music in Winston-Salem and director of the 
new Civic Master School of Music which that enterprising 
city is initiating this summer. Mr. Breach sang with ex- 
cellent effect a group of foreign folk-songs and two groups 
of modern songs, including Paaseaten’s May the Maiden, 
Campbell-Tipton’s The Crying of Water, and Densmore's 
I Must Down to the Seas Again. His voice is one of much 
baa and beauty. 

he May meeting of the Philological Club of the Uni 
ve ba of North Carolina departed from its usual routine 
in making room for a group of Elizabethan songs found 
by Edwin S. Lindsey in his researches in connection with 
his doctor’s dissertation on The Music of the Elizabethan 
Stage. From long neglected manuscripts in the British 
Museum Mr. Lindsey has introduced many songs of great 
interest and of sparkling quality. These were sung to the 
accompaniment of violin and trombone by a baritone solo- 
ist and chorus, One particular gem is a short aria by Henry 
Lawes, Come from the Dungeon to the Throne. Others 
were the incidental songs from Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
and The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 1.27%. 


Charleston, W. Va., May 18.—On April 3 Henri 
Schultz, pianist; Willem Schultz, cellist, and Richmond 
Houston, violinist (all of the Mason School of Music Fac- 
ulty), gave an interesting recital in the school auditorium. 

The same evening the music department of the Charleston 
Woman's Club held its annual meeting and the following 
officers were elected to serve through the year 1923-24: 
Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, chairman; Mrs. Delbert T. Rob- 
inson, vice-chairman; Mrs. <. McWhorter, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. C. E. Copeland, publicity. 

The Blundon Relief Corps sponsored a benefit enter- 
tainment in the Stephenson Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. 
including numbers by Richmond Houston, violinist; Willem 
Schultz, cellist; Mrs. Andrew S. Warwick, contralto, and 
Dorothy Higgins, reader. 

A students’ recital was held at the Mason School of 
Music, the pupils of Misses Walton and Blum and Messrs. 
Mowbray and Schultz participating. 

The: Woman’s Club of Charleston presented Cyrena Van 
Gordon in a song recital of unusual merit. She was ably 
assisted at the piano by Miss Putman. 

The mixed chorus from the high school, under the di- 
rection of J. Henry Francis, supervisor of music in the 
city schools, presented a very creditable performance of 
the operetta, The Pirates of Penzance. 

On the last Tuesday evening of the month the pupils of 
ae Fischer Kincheloe hold their regular monthly criticism 
class 

At the city election, held in April, the proposed tax levy 
for the support of a municipal band was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. This gives the City Council power 
to lay a levy of five mills on the one hundred dollar valua- 
tion for this purpose. The desirable consummation of this 
community project owes its success to the Lion’s Club, 
which sponsored it, and more particularly to the energetic 
activities of Simon Galperin and G. J. Huber of the Lion’s 
Club Committee, who worked untiringly in its behalf. The 
band is to be selected from local musicians and is to give 
approximately thirty free concerts during the warmer sea- 
son of the year. E. F. K. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page). 
Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page). 


Decatur, Ill, May 19.—The Decatur Oratorio Choir 
of 280 voices, D. M. Swarthout director, in conjunction with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra presented Elgar’s Carac- 
tacus to a great audience at the Lincoln Square Theater 
as the closing program in the annual Spring Festival of 
Music. The soloists were Ethel Benedict, soprano, Raymond 
Koch, baritone; Glenn Lee, tenor, and Dr. J. Kessler, bass. 
According to the press of the city the work of the chorus 
was the finest in the eight years of its existence. The solo 
work of Ethel Benedict and Mr. Koch was especially note- 
worthy. 

The St. Louis Symphony, under Rudolph Ganz, gave a 
splendid program in the afternoon with Carolina Lazzari 
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as soloist. The orchestra as well as the soloist was warmly 


received. 

The Festival was promoted and underwritten by a Fes- 
tival Association of 269 prominent citizens of the city headed 
by H. W. McDavid, president. D. M. S. 


Elkhart, Ind., May 20.—The Benson Orchestra, of 
Chicago, visited the C. G. Conn, Ltd, factory giving 
generous program during the noon hour in the cafeteria. 

The De Pauw University Glee Club gave a concert at 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church. The soloists were Marjory 
Landon, soprano; John Sapp, violinist, and Ralph Boyd, 
reader, 

The Matinee Musicale met recently at the Y. W. C. A. 
and presented an iegoreating program. A group of Russian 
songs by Mrs. J. H. Couner, mezzo-soprano, and attractive 

iano selections by ‘Ruth Robbins prefaced a rendition of 

he Divan of Haviz by Louise Jenner, contralto, and the 
closing group of songs by Mrs. A. J. Baumgartner, soprano, 
with Harold Stanton as accompanist. 

A musical tea given by the business girls’ club of 
the Y. W. C, A. proved one of the delightful musical af- 
fairs of the season. The program was in two parts, a 
dainty two course luncheon being served during the inter- 
mission. Those who took part were Mrs. H. E. Crawford, 

ijanist; Alene Webster, Isabelle Wineland, contraltos; 

=thel Lord, harpist, and a ladies’ quartet consisting of 
Mrs. A. J. Baumgartner, Mrs. Francis Compton, Louise Jen- 
ner and Emma Short. Part two followed with Dwight 
Thornburg, pianist; Mrs. Francis Compton, soprano; Franc 
Silkwood Grover, female baritone; a violin ensemble, and 
the Ladies’ Glee Club (Mrs. A. J. ‘Baum gm af director). 

A very creditable recital was given at Trinity Evangelical 
Lutheran Church by Oscar Raatz, baritone; Paul Heinze, 
violin (of Elkhart), Clara Fischman, soprano, and Amanda 
Fischman, pianist, of Mishawaka, Ind. 

An artistic recital was given at the Elks’ Temple by Mar- 
shal Sosson, violinist, who rendered a program not soon to 
be forgotten. Master Sosson is but ten years of age and 
a pupil of Fishel, of the Chicago Musical College. His 
tone and technic are nothing short of marvelous. He played 
works by Hubay, Chopin-Sarasate, Hauser, Schubert-Wil- 
helmj and Bach. The assisting artists were John Brown, 
pianist, who contributed sympathetic accompaniments and 
a splendid rendition of MacDowell’s polonaise, and Doris 
Severs, soprano, who sang a group by Puccini, Sibella, Hyde 
and Gounod. The concert was A he the auspices of the 
Susan Brennan violin studio. 

St. John’s Episcopal Church sponsored a recital at Elks’ 
Temple by Mildred Brown, concert mistress of the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra, with accompaniments by Sylvia Barg- 
man. Elizabeth and Ellen Townsend, sopranos; Ethel 
Lord, harpist, and Katheryn Bower, reader, Elkhart, were 
the assisting artists. The program opened with a harp 
solo by Miss Lord. That Mildred Brown is an artist of 
high calibre was manifested by her rich tone and splendid 
musicianship. Miss Bargman’s accompaniments were a 
treat in themselves. The Misses Townsend specialize in 
opera programs but are most delightful in recital. 

President’s Day of the Matinee Musicale was observed by 
a special recital on May 1. Anna Newcomb Wanamaker 
Cleveland, soprano; Dwight Tes pianist, and Susan 
Brennan, violinist, gave an exceedingly fine program. At 
the close of the meeting Mrs. I. H. barch, president, pre- 
sented gifts to Mrs. Brenda Fischer McCann and Mrs, 
Harvey Crawford in appreciation of their work in the in- 
terest of the club ever since its beginning seven years ago. 
There was also a gift for Mrs. J. H. Conner, one of the 
charter members, who is iteaving the city. 

Music from the opera Martha (Flotow) was heard at 
the last meeting of the Matinee Musicale, May 11, at the 
t Fs, Me 8° The story of the opera was told by Lida 
interspersed with quartets, duets and solos by 
Alene Webster, soprano; Isabelle Wineland, contralto; 
Harvey Crawford, tenor, and A. J. Baumgartner, bass. 
Mrs. H. E. Crawford and Mrs. A. J. Baumgartner gave a 
fine rendition of the overture in duet form and acted as 
accompanists. . F. M. 

El Paso, Tex., May 12.—The second music memory 
contest held in the grade schools and Junior high schools of 
El Paso proved a greater success than the one last year. 
Nearly a thousand children took part in the contest which 
was held at Liberty Hall. The compositions were played on 
the Victrola, the Ampico and presented by local musicians. 
The following selections were included in the list: Bach’s 
Air on G string, Gounod’s Ave Maria, Waltz from Faust, 
the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata, Mendelssohn's Spring Song, In the Hall 
of the Mountain King, Saint-Saéns’ Le Cygne, Poldini’s 
Waltzing Doll, Celeste Aida and the familiar airs such as 
The Wearing of the Green. Nell Guion, supervisor of 
music, was in charge. The musicians assisting were Vir- 
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ginia Bean, Mrs. Walter Christie, Reyo Reyes and Miss 
Bean’s orchestra which includes Connie Mae Tobias, Mar- 
garet Ormsbee, Elizabeth Kenton, violinists; Lawrence 
Tobias, Miss Bean, cellists, and Mrs, V. L. Bean, pianist. 

In the Junior high contest the students representing the 
Austin Junior high school won first place with an almost 
perfect score. The schools were represented by 133 picked 
contestants and of this number sixty-nine turned in perfect 
papers. In the grade school contest children from Aoy 
school scored highest with 99.95 per cent. 

The county schools music memory contest was conducted 
by Maud Daugdrill, supervisor of music in the county 
schools. Mrs. Daugdrill’s work has been very successful 
during the past two years. With the help of a portable 
Victrola and a great deal of perseverance she has succeeded 
in overcoming seemingly insurmountable difficulties. 

The unusually busy music season is practically over, the 
last recital scheduled will be the one by Martha Prezant 
who will leave soon after for Italy to continue her vocal 
studies. 

Paderewski played to a packed house in his recital here. 
The Tollefsen Trio was well received as was Mischa Elman, 
later. Edward Johnson, who presented the last of the 
Philharmonic series, gave a delightful concert. A_ fine 
climax of the series sponsored by the El Paso Woman's 
Club was Hinshaw’s production of Cosi Fan Tutte. 

Walter Davis is the new director at St. Clement’s Episco- 
pal Church. Elmer Hoelzle has been directing the music at 
Trinity Methodist Church. Charles J. Andrews, brother 
of Mark Andrews the composer, is in charge of the music 
at the First Presbyterian Church and also directs the Orpheus 
and Women’s Choral clubs. Ken Metcalf is director at 
the First Christian. Each of these churches had excellent 
music at Easter time. 

The MacDowell Club is to continue activities during the 
summer, 

The El Paso Times inauguratéd a new Music, Art and 
Dramatic page early in the fall which has been successful. 

The Music Teachers’ Association will have a banquet 
at the Country Club at which time plans will be made for 
next year’s work, G. B. B. 


Glen Ridge, N. J., May 21.—The third private con- 
cert by the Woman’s Community Chorus of Glen Ridge and 
vicinity (Mrs. Fay Simmons Davis director) was given 
in the Congregational Church, May 17. The assisting 
artists were Hermione Thrane, pianist; Robert Thrane, cel!- 
ist; Ignace Norviski, violinist, and Samuel Craig, tenor. The 
chorus did some fine singing of compositions by Brownell, 
Schumann, Hatch and Abt, a longer number by Kremser- 
Spicker, with Mr. Craig taking the solo section, and a Gloria 
by Peccia. Dorothea Batty sang a solo part in the first 
group. The Thrane Trio played several groups of pleasing 
instrumental numbers, The entire program was exceedingly 
interesting as is wonted with this organization. D. E. T. 


Greensboro, N. C., May 18.—The outstanding musical 
event of the past few. months was the joint recital by Myra 
Hess, English pianist, and Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor. 
This was the last of the series for the season furnished 
by the N. C. College for Women, to which only the students 
(1300) and a few invited guests were admitted. Both 
artists were cordially received. 

Jane Leland Clarke, a well known composer of Boston, 
Mass., spent some weeks in Greensboro this winter. 

Ashby Pamplin, violinist, sixteen year old pupil of Mrs. 
Jess Alderman, was a participant by a special invitation 
in the program held in Washington, D. C., during Music 
Week there, winning fine promise for his excellent playing 
and reflecting credit on his instructor. 

Special soloists for the High Mass sung on Easter Sun- 
day morning at St. Benedict’s Catholic Church were Emma 
Hawcon, soprano of the N. C. College, and James Westley 
= baritone. John Scott-Hunter is director of the 
choir. 

John Scott-Hunter, formerly of the music faculty of the 
N. C, College for Women, has severed his connection with 
the school’ and is conducting studios in town and surround- 
ing places. He is also organist at Holy Trinity Church. 

William Monroe, baritone, who has been spending some 
years in study in New York, has returned to Greensboro 
and temporarily located here. He is much in demand and 
his pleasing voice gives great pleasure. Recent appearances 
for him here have been at the graduating exercises of the 
Nurses’ School of St. Leo’s Hospital, and a radio broad- 
casting program in connection with Ashby Pamplin, violin- 
ist, and Phillip Jefferrea, pianist. These three young artists 
also appeared in joint concert at Winston-Salem, N. C., on 
May 21 

Foster Barnes, baritone, of Greensboro, was guest artist 
with the choral society of Milledgeville, Ga., on April 4 
and 5. The works given were Carmen and Elijah. Mr. 
Barnes is a favorite in Milledgeville and this was a return 
engagement there. 

Kathrin Wharton, soprano, a pupil of Charles Tropell, 
filled a three days’ engagement at the National Theater 
recently, singing the aria, One Fine Day, from Madame 
Butterfly, accompanied by the National Orchestra. 

The Glee Club of Guilford College, Beatrice Lynn Byrd 
director, recently consummated its first tour, visiting High 
Point, Reedsville, Oak Ridge, Pleasant Garden, Jamestown 
and other points in the state. The tour bids fair to become 
an annual pilgrimage. 

The National Orchestra, Bert Hallowell director, recently 
programmed the Jefferson Square March composed by Frank 
Hood, head of the Greensboro Music Co, The march is 
dedicated to Julian Price. 

Lloyd Merriman and Myrta White, graduates of the 
piano department at Guilford College, Beatrice Lynn Byrd 
instructor, were heard in a joint recital at the college on 
April 21, playing an excellent program. 

Miss Hemminger, director of the expression department 
at Greensboro College, presented her graduate pupils, Sarah 
Carlyle and Lilly Kyle, in recital on Thursday evening, 
April 26, Audry Bruton, pianist, assisting. 

Pupils of Mrs. E. B. Garrett, teacher of piano. were 
heard in recital on Tuesday, April 23. Those participating 
were Bernice Cohen, Dorothy Russell, Mary Garrett, Mary 
Lyon Leak and Margaret Sellers. 

Agnes Martins’ Junior Animato Club gave the third of 
a_ series of piano recitals at the home of the director on 
Thursday evening, April 12. The officers of the club are 
Hope Johnson, president; Ruth Harding, chairman of pro- 
gram committee; Ruth Thompson, secretary; Wilhelmina 
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Nobody in the American musical world needs to be 
told what the MacDowell Colony is or what it does. It 
is unique—in this country or any other. It affords each 
summer a place where a limited few who work in the 
Seven Arts can go and find, at moderate rates, seclusion 
for creative work. And the work that has come from 
the colonists in the sixteen years of its existence speaks 
for itself. | 

(Mrs. MacDowell, it must be emphasized, receives 
no personal advantage in any way from the Colony; on 
the contrary, she has herself made large contributions of 
land and money to it). 















THE COLONY IS IN IMMEDIATE 
NEED OF FUNDS 


Its income comes from a small endowment, from the 
dues of the Edward MacDowell Memorial Association, 
from voluntary contributions and from the earnings of 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who constantly travels about 
giving recitals of her late husband’s compositions. 
This latter source of income has been cut off this sea- 
son by the unfortunate accident of which Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell was a victim early in January. She has been 
incapacitated from work ever since and in consequence 


























THE WORK OF THE COLONY THIS 
SUMMER IS ENDANGERED 


At the suggestion of Joseph Regneas, a special fund 
was started to make up this unexpected deficit. The re- 
sponse has been generous, but in order to ensure the 
continuance in full of the Colony activities this summer 





















MORE MONEY IS NEEDED AT ONCE 


Send your check for any amount to the MAC- 
DOWELL COLONY FUND, care of the Musical 
Courier. Your contribution will be acknowledged in 


these columns. 
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Weiland, treasurer. Those heard on this occasion were 
Elizabeth Cortland, Ruth Thompson, Mary Sikes and 


Frances Burch 

The musical event of greatest local importance for the 
past months was the state music contest for high school 
grades of the public schools, which was held at the North 
Carolina College on April 19 and 20. Three hundred high 
school music students trom throughout the state assembled 
at that time, the largest in the history of this comparatively 
recent development of musical activities here. There were 
contests in vocal and instrumental solos, quartets, glee clubs, 
group singing, orchestra groups, etc. The Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce gave eleven loving cups as prize 
award The Roanoke Rapids High School, sending forty- 
even delegates, was awarded the larger share of the prizes, 
but delegates from other towns also made a fine showing. 

Vhese contests are under the general direction of Wade 
R. Brown of the State College, and are a direct result of the 
plendid work being done by this and other colleges in the 
tate in the interest of the public school music, 

lhe music department ot the South Buffalo School ap- 
peared in an excellent program recently under the direction 
of Clara Blevins 

A concert of local interest was given by the choir and 
in the annex of West Market St. Methodist 
under the direction of Mrs. Henry M. 
of the occasion were Mrs, John A. Rendel- 


pecial oloists 


Church recently, 


W are Soloist 
mal oprano; Benjamin Bates, tenor; Ashby Pamplin, 
violinist, and Pearl Teiler, accompanist. 

jenny Lind Penn, a young soprano of Greensboro, is 


attracting favorable notice by her singing in a recent radio 
broadcasting progdam, There were more requests for 
repetition of numbers by Miss Penn than have been received 
for anyone appearing here since the installation of the series. 
local tenor, recently appeared with the 


Fielding Fry, 
Rock Mount, N. C., as soloist in Gaul’s 


choral society ot 
Holy City 

Mary Coler Davis, violinist, gave an excellent paper on 
fandel and Chopin recently before the Round Table Study 
Club at the home of Mrs. Paul Welsh in Irving Park 
Miss Davis also gave numbers by these composers, accom 
panied at the piano by Clare Henley 

Margaret Bedell, soprano, was heard in her senior recital 
at the North Carolina College for Women recently, assisted 
by Antoinette Foetsch, pianist, and George Thompson, 
organist. 

Phillip Jefferies, a sixteen year old pianist of Greensboro, 
was heard in recital in Winston-Salem, N. recently, 
assisted by William Monroe, baritone, and Ashby Pamplin, 
violinist 

The choir of Park Place Church recently broadcasted the 
cantata, Our Risen Lord, from the station UQAZ, winning 
much praise for their splendid singing. Mrs, W. R. Christian 
is organist and choir director and Mrs. Ralph Mahaffey and 
Mrs. Alfried Bagley, soprano, were soloists on this occasion. 

Alice Birins, Myrtle Pryer, Marion Hall, Tilly Morlock, 
Emma Haukon and Wade Brown attended the convention of 
supervisors of public school music in Buffalo, N.Y 

George, Thompson, organist, who has been elected to the 
faculty of the North Carolina College for Women, was 
heard on Monday, April 16, in a program of organ music 
in the First Baptist Church. This was the occasion for the 
dedication of the new three manual pipe-organ recently 
installed in this church. The concert was under the direc- 
tion of Benjamin Bates, tenor and choir director of this 
church. The soloists, aside from Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Bates, were Mrs. W. E. Caldwell, contralto; Mrs. K. C 
Benbow, soprano; Margaret Biddell, soprano; Mrs, Ralph 
Sykes, soprano; Ruth Creech, mezzo. 

Proximity” tand, under the direction of R. P. Boone, 
recently broadcasted a program of music through the local 
station The band was assisted by Bessie Boon, pianist, in 
SC Ve ral solos 

The Glee Club of the Greensboro College, under the 
direction of Gilman Alexander, appeared on March 29 at the 
University of North Carolina, winning much applause for 
its excellent singing. 

Crosby Adams of Montreal was heard in a lecture-recital 
before the Euterpe Club in the ball room of the O’Henry 
Hotel. Mrs. Adams’ talk was on the modern orchestra and 
proved of great interest to the large audience present. 

The Euterpe Club recently had the pleasure of hearing 
Dean Shirley of Salem College in a talk on the sonata 
form, which he illustrated at the piano. 

Prof. W. C, Jackson of N. C. U. gave a talk on American 
Negro Poetry at a meeting of the Friday Afternoon Book 
Club at the house of Mrs, Julius Coue. Following the 
lecture a program of music with Negro themes was given 
by Mrs. Coue, Mrs, E. C. Caldwell, Mrs. Moody Stroud, 
B. Bates and Foster Bornes. 

At the Florence Hunt studios recitals were given on April 
26 and 27. Miss Hunt is one of the leading teachers here 
and her students are a credit to her methods of instruction. 


‘ capacity audience. 
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On April 26 the program was given by high school students, 
the program for April 27 by the juniors. Florence Parmell, 
associated with Miss Hunt, gave at this time an explanatory 
talk of Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise, which is to be given 
soon by the choral society. 

Recent radio programs included one by the students of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical College here, 
when Negro spirituals were sung, directed by W. O. Graves. 

Recitals were given at Greensboro College during the past 
month by Bess Lewis, graduate of the piano department, 
assisted by Lolita Ellis, soprano; Mary Scott. Tucker, 
pianist, assisted by Dixie Curtis, soprano; a joint piano 
recital by Louise Beal and Mabel Parker with Dorothy 
Waldrop, soprano. A general students’ recital was given 
on May 7. Frank M. Church is director of the music 
department of this college; Gilman Alexander head of the 
vocal department. J. W 

Jamestown, N. D., May 16.—An interesting recital 
was given by Isabell Hamilton at the Voorhees Chape!, 
May 4. Miss Hamilton rendered her numbers in a very 
artistic way and was ably assisted by Elwood Fahl. Miss 
Hamilton is a student of G. C. Ringgenberg, director of 
the department, and Mr. Fahl is a student of Miss Muncy, 
instructor in voice, This recital was one of the finest of 
the many musical events of the Jamestown College and 
gave the audience a splendid idea of the high quality of 
the work done in the music department. A. D. W. 

Lebanon, N. H., May 26.—Edith Bennett, one of New 
Hampshire’s talented singers, gave her first recital here 
Friday night, May 25, under the auspices of the Vega Club 
of Lebanon. Gui 


Lewiston, Me., May 18.—The presentation of H.M.S. 
Pinafore in French, under the title of L’Amour a Bord 
(translation by J. B. Couture, editor of Le Messager) on 
May 8-9 was a distinct success. St. Dominique’s Hall was 
crowded on both nights. Most of the young principals made 
their debut in light opera at this time and several voices 
were of superior quality, among them that of the prima 
donna, Imelda Levesque, whose high rich soprano created 
a sensation. Another fresh new voice was that of Emilio 
Ouelette, who was cast for Ralph Rackstraw. Anna De- 
shaies, who took the part of Little Buttercup, is a well 
known singer and her work was as usual very good. The 
chorus work was excellent. Special mention should be made 
of the excellence of the work and voice of William Rich- 
ard, Jr., who impersonated Dick Deadeye. Henri Forgues 
sang Captain Corcoran with much eclat. Mr. Couture di- 
rected the production and the pianist was Yvonne Reny. 

Alice Flood presented her -vocal pupils in a recital at 
her studio. The work of Imelda Levesque, Anita Poliquin 
and Charles Theberge was especially pleasing. 

Nearly 250 pupils of Webster Grammar School, Auburn, 
took part in a spectacular pageant, The Land of Oppor- 
tunity, given at the school auditorium on May 11 before a 

John Manning directed the school or- 
chestra. The pageant depicted America from the first visit 
of the Vikings to the present time. There were classic 
dances and each episode was carefully thought out in period 
and accompanying music. The committee of teachers in 
charge of the pageant included Flora Long, Frances Estes 
and Lila Allen. 

The community vespers at Bates College, May 13, were 
participated in by eighty of the leading choir singers of both 
cities. Seventeen local choirs and three from suburban 
towns were represented. The tenor soloist was Ernest Hill, 
director of the Portland Music Festival Chorus. Eva Spear, 
Lewiston’s fine lyric soprano, was heard to good advantage 
in the Inflammatus from Stabat Mater. Virginia Ames, a 
Bates College senior, showed surprising talent in her violin 
selection. The organ soloist was George A. Bower and the 
chorus accompanists, Seldon T. Crafts and Cecelia C. Goss. 
Edwin L. Goss, head of the college music department, di- 
rected, 

Marion Murphy, teacher of aesthetic dancing, made her 
debut with the Denishawn Dancers at a recital given at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, last week. She had a solo part 
in Devidassi, an Oriental temple dance. Miss Murphy has 
been studying with the Denishawns since the close of her 
Lewiston season in March. 

About 200 children took part in an English Folk Festival 
at Lewiston City Hall, May 18, which was given under the 
auspices of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Bernice Ham Lumbard, teacher of classic dancing, was the 
director. Folksongs and melodies accompanied the old 
English May dances. 

Josephine Briggs, who entered the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music last fall, has been awarded a theoretical 
scholarship. Miss Briggs was chosen by Alfred De Voto, 
head of the piano department, to be among his personal 
pupils. 

Tinteton heard the Hebrew cantor, Josef Rosenblatt, of 
New York, for the first time on May Mr. Rosen- 
blatt sang Hebrew and Yiddish Psalms, and secular songs 
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in French, Italian and English. .The assisting violinist was 
Abrascha Konevsky. L..N. F. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Mamaroneck, N. Y., May 17.—Louis Simmions pre- 
sented his Oaksmore pupils in a song recital with Julia 
Higgins at the piano. Those appearing were Minna Karl 
Ekdahl, Edamay Whitelaw, Peggy Hubbell, Leona Hertz, 
Virginia Gibson, Flora May Black, Dorothy Patten, Helen 
Polly Klock, Elizabeth Gibson, Idelle Egbert, Melita Hutt, 
Winifred Mark, Betty Fleming, Amy Smith, Bernice Baker, 
Mary Foster Brown, Cordelia Ann Kennedy, Beatrice Vail 
and Helen Smith. . M. D. 

Manchester, N. H., May 21.—The Chaminade Club, 
the active musical organization which gives so many treats 
during the year, presented a Duo-Art recital by Velma Bal- 
con, soprano; Gladys Berry, cellist, and Anis Fuleihan, 
pianist. These excellent artists gave an interesting program 
to the accompaniment of the Duo-Art and were much en- 
joyed. At a recent meeting of the club Mrs. Thomas F. 
Thorp was re-elected president for the third season. Other 
officers elected were Mrs. Thomas J. Horner, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Arthur L. Franks, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Hiram A. Stearns, secretary; Margaret Manning, 
treasurer, and Klara F. Muehling, historian. Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach and Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell (New Hamp- 
shire’s most famous women musicians) were unanimously 
voted honorary members of the club. A considerable sum 
was given the Manchester Orchestral Association, whicli 
is in a line with the excellent civic work done by the club. 

M. E. G. 

Nashua, N. H., May 18.—The first public appearance 
of the Nashua Symphony Orchestra attracted such interest 
that many were unable to obtain admission to the Colonial 
Theater. This organization of local musicians has been re- 
hearsing for several months under the leadership of Clay- 
ton D, Eaton who has brought about a good ensemble and 
interpretative faculty. The object of this body is to pro- 
vide the musicians with an opportunity for self-expression, 
give them a part in some group activity and also give music 
lovers of the city a chance to hear works in the larger 
form. Much credit is due Mr. Eaton and Loraine Lemery, 
the concert mistress, and the loyal forty-four amateur and 
professional musicians for the excellent program which was 
offered to their first audience. The items included were 
Schubert's Unfinished symphony, Luigini’s Egyptian Ballet, 
Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltzes and the overture to the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, by Nicolai. M. E. G. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., May 11.—As a fitting finale 
to a season of splendid work, the MacDowell Club of 
Allied Arts presented a MacDowell pageant in the high 
school auditorium. The stage was converted into a wood- 
land scene showing the entrance to MacDowell’s study with 
the details patterned as far as possible after the pageant 
given at the MacDowell colony in Petersborough, N. H. 
Edward Lund appeared in the impersonation of the greai 
composer. Mrs, Frank Buttram opened the musical pro- 
gram with The Humming Bird, arranged by Hartman 
MacDowell’s MDCXX (1620) was rendered by Dorothy 
Rebstein with Vivian Johnston, Jewel Cooper, Irene Robir- 
son, Helen Madeline Hales and Louise Winston taking the 
part of the pilgrims, The rest of the program included 
From an Indian Lodge, Mrs. W. C. Reesley; At an Old 
Trysting Place, Mrs. T. J. Lengston; Witchese, Dance, 
Helen Lord; The Nautilus, Mrs. Jules Bloch; Uncle Remus, 
Mrs, J. S. Frank; To a Wild Rose, by the Girls’ Glee Club, 
No, 2, from the Irving School, directed by Bess Bradley ; 
solo dance, Cornelia Bentley, and The Star Spangled Ban 
ner by the audience and performers. The pageant was di- 
rected by Mrs. T. Burns Pedigo. Accompanists were Mrs 
Frank and Miss Bradley. Gertrude Cox Simms was in 
charge of the dancing. 

_An enthusiastic audience greeted Riccardo Martin and 
Vera Poppe, who appeared in joint recital at the High 
School auditorium. Both were in excellent voice and re- 
ceived round after round of applause. His Improviso de 
Chenier (Giordano) and the arioso from Pagliacci were 
among his heavier numbers. Hubert Carlin was accompanist 
and also appeared at piano soloist. The recital was under 
the management of Hathaway Harper and sponsored by 
the Ladies’ Music Club. 

The first prize in the interstate piano contest at Pitts- 
burgh, Kans., was awarded to Martin Burton, a senior in 
the Oklahoma City Central High School. Mr. Martin is a 
pupil of Viola Palmer and will appear shortly in an artist re 
cital. Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma were represented in 
the contest. 

A graduation recital was given in the University of 
Oklahoma auditorium presenting Jeannette True, pianist, 
assisted by Corynne Wall Stone, soprano, and Josef Noll, 
accompanist. 

At the closing meeting of the season George Rittenhouse 
was re-elected president of the Ladies’ Music Club Chorus 
with the following official staff: Mrs. H. M. Saunders, vice- 
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president ; Gene Pryor, ome Laura B. Kendall, treas- 
urer and librarian; Edgar M. Cooke, director, and Mrs. 
Frederick B, Owen, accompanist. 

Oklahoma City Central High School Band won first 
place at the State meet held at Norman, recently. 

Axel Skovgaard, Danish violinist, and Alice McClung 
Skovgaard, pianist, appeared in recital at the English Lu- 
theran Church. GM. C. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, May 22.—The symphony orchestra 
of the Central Holiness University gave a concert at 
C. H. U. Chapel, May 18. Harwood Simmons is the direc- 
tor, and has built up a wonderfully good organization which 
gives the townspeople many treats during the school year. 
This concert featured Frederic Knight Logan as pianist 
and composer, who played a group of his own compositions— 

a nocturne, waltz and numbers from his Castilian Sketches. 
These were rendered with excellent technic and emotional 
interest. A pastoral suite called the Pipes of Pan (which 
came off the press just in time for this performance) was 
well received. Five movements are devoted to picturing the 
romping charm of the Greek god and his contemporaries. 
Other numbers on the program were by Wagner, Saint- 
Saéns, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Godard and Grieg. It is 
indeed a splendid thing for musicians here in college to have 
the opportunity of learning fine symphonic works. The 
interesting program notes aided the audience in enjoying 
the concert to the fullest extent. ma & 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page). 

San Antonio, Tex., May 8.—Eleanor Shaw, pianist, and 
Frederick Child, tenor, were presented in a series of recitals 
under the auspices of the San Antonio Musical Club, the 
San Antonio Mozart Society and the Woman’s Club. The 
concerts were given by courtesy of the firm of Thomas 
Gogan & Bros., agents for the Duo Art. M. Augusta Row- 
ley was in charge of the local details. The concert of 
April 30 was in the nature of a costume recital as music 
of the three periods—1822, 1872 and 1922—was given with 
the artists dressed in appropriate costumes. Miss Shaw is 
possessed of adequate technic, a big full tone and fine inter- 
pretative ability. She made ‘her numbers more interesting 
by giving a short analysis of each. Mr. Child’s voice is one 
of unusual lyric beauty with a rich, ringing quality, even in 
all the registers. His enunciation was a delight. Miss 
Shaw supplied excellent accompaniments for him. 

The Tuesday Musical Club held the last business meeting 
of the season, May 1, at which time it was decided to offer 
a prize of $100 for the best musical pageant representing 
music from Bible days to the present time. The competition 
will be state-wide and the prize winning composition will be 
produced next fall. Musical numbers were given by Mar- 
garet Newton, pianist (pupil of Walter Dunham), and Olga 
Heye, pianist (pupil of Clara Duggan Madison). 

Oscar Nicostra, cellist, assisted by Rita de Simone, dra- 
matic soprano, appeared in an enjoyable recital May 2 
Felix Ruano was the accompanist. The recital presented 
a duplication of the fine playing and singing of the two 
artists when they appeared under the auspices of the Pan- 
American Round Table. 

The Musical Art Choir, Henry Jacobsen director, appeared 
in concert, May 3, as the closing event in the series of the 
San Antonio College of Music. Several of the numbers 
were sung a cappella, giving full opportunity to display the 
organlike quality of tone. The shading was excellent and 
all the selections were given with fine precision. The Mac- 
Farren number, You Stole My Love, had to be repeated. 
John Steinfeldt, founder and director of the college, was 
the accompanist for the numbers not given a cappella. Assist- 
ing on the program were Verna Yturri and Melly Forst, 
sopranos, with Henry Jacobsen as accompanist; and an 
instrumental ensemble consisting of John M. Steinfeldt, 
pianist ; Virginia Majewski, violinist; Otto Majewski, vio- 
linist, and Eulalio Sanchez, cellist. The numbers by these 
artists were greatly enjoyed. 

The directors of the San Antonio Musical Club enter- 
tained at luncheon, May 4, having as honor guests Eleanor 
Shaw, pianist; Frederick Child, tenor; Frances Nash, pian- 
ist; Rita de Simone, soprano, and Oscar Nicostra, cellist. 
Mrs. Lewis Krams- Beck, president of the club, introduced 
the speakers, which included the honor guests and Thomas 
Logan of the Goggan firm. Of particular interest was Miss 
Shaw’s talk as she told how recordings were made for the 
Duo-Art. At the conclusion of this a group of songs was 
given by Mme. Simone with Miss Shaw at the piano. 

Clara Duggan Madison presented her pupil, Olga Heye, 
in piano recital, May 5. Miss Heye is a talented musician, 
and played her varied numbers with fine interpretation and 
good technic. 

The Baylor Choral Club from Baylor College, at Belton, 
under the direction of Allie Coleman Pierce, gave a program 
of duets, trios, solos and ensemble numbers at a concert 
given May 5, in the First Baptist Church. The soloists 
were Louise Adams, soprano; Camilla Marrs, violinist; 
Lorene Miller, reader; Adelaide Winerich, whistler, and 
Genevieve Camp, pianist, who was also the accompanist. 
The ensemble numbers were given by Louise Adams, Anna 
Duggan, Estelle Ginsberg and Lorene Miller. 

A sacred twilight concert was given May 6 at Travis Park 
Methodist Church, under the auspices of the Senior Epworth 
League, with the following participants: Mrs. George 
Gwinn, soprano; Julien Paul Blitz, cellist; Elsa Harms, 
contralto; Pearl Curry, soprano; Warren Hults, baritone ; 
Marjorie Will, reader; Darthula Davis, violinist, and Mary 
Elizabeth Howard, soprano. 

Clair Louis Bruel, violinist, was selected to represent San 
Antonio on the artists’ program at the State Federation of 
Music Clubs, which met in its eighth annual convention in 
Wichita Falls, May 1-4. Mrs. O. F. Bordelon, Jr., was her 
accompanist. 

The Scherzo Music Club, of which Mrs. F. L. Carson is 
founder and advisor, is an organization of energetic young 
people. A great deal of philanthropic work is done. At 
present they are assisting in the musical education of Dorothy 
Ambrose, from the Protestant Orphans’ Home, by paying 
for tickets to concerts. Evelyn Harvey, one of the city’s 
prominent teachers, is giving her piano lessons, The child 
plays unusually well and has appeared before many of 
the clubs. 

WOAI has broadcast some excellent programs recently 
by local musicians. 

Gilbert Fraser, tenor, a very talented musician, will leave 
shortly for Italy to continue his studies. Ss. W. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Washington, Pa., May 18.—Penelope Davies, mezzo- 
soprano, and Alexander Gunn, pianist, attracted a capacity 
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audience to the high school auditorium by their recital, under 

the auspices of Ben Reynolds & Co., in connection with the 

celebration of the Chickering centennial. Mr. Gunn’s inter- 

esting numbers were played with technical and interpretative 

excellence, and Miss Davies pleased her hearers with her 

voice of richness and wide range and her pleasing personality. 
G. E. M 


Berimen Editing Book of Classics 


Ernesto Berimen, the well known pianist and teacher, has 
just finished editing a book of classical compositions for 
iano, which will be brought out in the near future by 
arold Flammer, Inc. The book contains works by Bach, 
Scarlatti, Handel, Haydn and Beethoven, with fingering, 
pedalling, phrasing and dynamics, and will be a most in- 
teresting and useful addition to the piano literature and a 
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help to the student. The delightful Minuetto Giocoso, by 
Haydn, which has been a feature on Mr, Bertimen’s pro- 
grams for the past few years, will be included in the book, 
also the charming Air a la Bourrée, by Handel. 


Singer Using Gardner Song 

According to the Cincinnati Times-Star, Elizabeth 
Durland Langhorst, who is on tour in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, will soon return to Cincinnati to give a con- 
cert in the near future at the Woman’s Club. Her program 
upon this occasion will include Grace G. Gardner’s new 
Fear song, a special band arrangement of the Fear having 
been made for the singer’s use. 


The Toys Off on Fifteen Week’s Tour 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Toy will soon og on a fifteen 
weeks’ tour of the principal cities of the East, having for 
the third member of their company, Louise Stallings, $0- 
prano. The Toys have practically solid bookings up to the 
first of the year, after which they intend making a trip to 
the Coast, where their personal representative has a list of 
dates for them. 


Easton Re-engaged for Louisville 
Due to her extraordinary success when she sang there in 
recital for the State Convention of Kentucky Music Teach- 
ers on April 4, Florence Easton has been re-engaged by the 
local manager for another recital in that city next season, 
the date to be while en route to fill other bookings the 
Metropolitan soprano has in that part of the country. 


Byron Hudson Making Edison Records 
The lovely quality of Byron Hudson’s tenor voice seems 
to be a good recording one, for the test made by the Edison 
Phonograph Company was so successful that Mr. Hudson 
is to be one of their artists. He already has made several 
records which will soon be in the Edison catalogue. 


Myra Hess to Play with Minneapolis Symphony 

Myra Hess will make her third successive appearance next 
November in Minneapolis where she is engaged for a pair 
of concerts with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ductor, Henri Verbrugghen. She will play the Beethoven 
concerto on November 22 and 23 


May Korb and William Simmons at Town Hall 


May Korb, soprano, and William Simmons, baritone, sang 
at the Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, April, 29, for the 
League of Youth. Both of these artists were winners in the 
New York Stadium auditions last season. 


Edwin Swaine’s Son Killed by Automobile 

It is with deep regret that the MusicaL Courter learns 
that the six year old son of Edwin Swaine, the well known 
baritone, was run over by an automobile in Pittsburgh on 
May 24, and as a result of the injury died on May 27 





Hollman Draws Capacity Audience in Tokio 


Joseph Hollman, the veteran cellist who is now in Japan, 
when writing to his American manager, Daniel Mayer, two 
days before his first recital in Tokio, repurted that every 
seat had been sold in the hall with a capacity of 1,500. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Florence Newell Barbour 


The Stream’s Secret.......c.ceseecsss Elizabeth White, Atlantic City 
2. BU) SEES T. Camblos Newell, Atlantic City 
Awake, It Is the Day.......... Martha Anderson, Greensboro, N. ( 


Floy Little Bartlett 


Program by the Winnetka Woman’s Club, Winnetka, 
Songs: Mrs. Guy Stuart Bailey 
Historical sons Miniatures tor Children 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn) 
Miss Mariar—Mother—Kittens—Vacation 
Eyes—My Fidil Is Singing—At Dusk—If I But 
Little Woman O’ Mine—Robin’s Come. 
Trios: Mrs, Bailey, Mrs. Asa B. Cooley, Mrs. John W. 
Little Blue Ribbons 
The slag | 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod 
Duets for Two Violins and Piano: 
Bartlett. 
Barcarolle. 
Caprice 


(Handel, 


I Will Lift Up 
Knew 


Mozart, Bach, 


Mine 
Sweet 


Hansel 


Mrs. Harvey I, Brewer, Mrs 


Marion Bauer 


Gold of the Day and Night............+. Delphine March, 
The Red Man’s Requiem...............45 William Ryder, 


New York 
New York 


Gena Branscombe 


The Morning Wind 
Mme, Luella Meluis, New York 
Alice Godillot, New York 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee........Mme 
By St. Lawrence Water 
William Gustafson, New York 
William Simmons, New York 
Happiness 
Mme. Luella Meluis, New York 
Virginia Wolfe, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


G. W. Chadwick 

.. Edna R, Fields, Brooklyn 
shown Arthur D. Mayer, Philadelphia 
osWapeesced Arthur D. Mayer, Philadelphia 


Ralph Cox 
To a Hilltop 


Mme. Luella Meluis, New York 
Arthur Kraft, New York 
PUES Ac SA ob ede 6 cbmad borede ns Marjorie Lauer, 


Luella Meluis, New York 






I iG 8 a40 hdd paled bys 06de eon 
Bedouin Love Song. . 


ee error iTS 





Haworth, N. J 


Arthur Foote 


Tranquility 
era Curtis, New York 
Ethel Righter Wilson, Philadelphia 


Til; WO ME. cae twodeCsaeb ee saeee William Ryder, New York 
ROUS Dee Bet Meas cc baecttes dadeesabee Edna R. Fields, Brooklyn 
. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Little David (Old ai Song) 
Mme. Luella Meluis, New York 
Robert Young, Braytonville, Mass. 
Londonderry Air (Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom) 
Mme, Luella Meluis, New York 
Loyal Phillips Shawe, Evanston, Ill. 
Minnie Carey Stine, New York and Brooklyn 
Oe" BL Pree ..Robert Young, Braytonville, Mass 
I Hear the Millwheel (J’ entends le Moulin) 
Gertrude Voight! 'nder, New York 
John W. Metcalf 
Niawasa (An American Indian Idyl) 
Minnie Carey Stine, N York 
The Sunshine of Thine Eyes ee ee eee ie 
Bertrand John Yeaton, New York 
Harold Vincent Milligan 
Assit. My gee 
fme. Luella Meluis, New York 
Minnie Carey Stine, New York 
Alice Godillot, New York 
Mildred Clark Stillwell, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Robert Huntington Terry 
The Morning Is Callin 
Ellis Doyle, Pelham I me 
Henriette Bagger, So. Yonkers, N. Y 
Mrs. Horace G. Hanson, Yonkers, N. Y 
The Sky Is Always Blue........ Ellis Doyle, Pelham Manor, N. Y 
Claude Warford 
pe BL See eer ree Florence Otis, New York 
Twilight Fo’ Dreamin’ Marjorie Lauer, Haworth, N. | 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


Flo Little Bartlett 


Sweet Little Woman O’ Mine.......... William H New York 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Gleim, 


The Year’s at the Spring.. eee --. Susanna Thompson, Boston 

Spring... . ee ebpey dees bee oede ° -Marian E. Watson, Boston 

Chanson d’Amour (A Song of Li ‘sae Marian E, Ws utson, Boston 
Gena Branscombe 

Medford Hillside, Mass 


Bring. 3 You Heartease..... Joseph Turnbull, 
When Twilight Weaves (Duet). Joseph Ecker and Elva Boyden, Boston 
When Twilight Weaves (Trio)..........) MacPhail Trio, Minneapolis 


G. W. Chadwick 


ee Ee, sabe cece de boxes ike Janet Bush-Hecht, Newark 


H. Prato Leighter 


PE DONNA i sekbd ndsicevesecwsenen Anna George, Pittsburgh 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Fe i ehcd ae eteatbideiea Rose Leader Chislett, East Pittsburgh 


Cuthbert Harris 
The Harp of Delight. (Waltz Song) 


sitana Fabian, 


McCollin 
Betty McCracken, 


Medford Hillside, Mass, 


Frances 


O Robin, Little Robin Minneapolis 


John W. Metcalf 


pe ererre -- David T. Williams, Schenectady, N, Y 
Harold Vincent Milligan 
April, My April........ Gladys J. Haynes, Schenectady, N. Y 
Francisco di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer...... Alma Kitchell, New York 


Anna Priscilla Risher 
The Song of the Brown Thrust.Gitana Fabian, Medford Hillside, Mass. 


Gerrit Smith 


James Brierly, Jr., Newark 
dvertisement) 


Alpine Rose.... 
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THE BOSSES OF VIENNESE OPERETTA, 
as seen by a Vienna cartoonist, Reproduction of a rare old cartoon showing Vienna's prominent operetta composers, 
librettists, publishers and producers, assembled at the famous Café Museum which is the headquarters of Viennese 
operetta writers. (1) Oscar Straus, (2) Ludwig Englander, (3) Heinrich Reinhardt, (4) Franz Lehar, (5) Robert 
Bodanzky (librettist, and brother of Artur Bodanzky), (6), Edmund Hysler, (7) Emmerich Kalman, (8) Dr. Julius 


LIBUSHKA BARTUSEK-BROWN, Korngold, the Vienna music critic, (9) Oscar Nedbal, (10) Leo Fall. 
in ballet . 


| 
| who presented the Libushka School of the Dance 
, 





performance at the Studebaker Theater, Chicago, on May 27 





DICIE HOWELL AND FRIEDA KLINK, 
snapped at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. The 
soprano and contralto were soloists at the annual spring 
concert given by the New Jersey College for Women and 
Rutgers College, under the leadership of Howard D. McKin- 

ney, composer and director. 








CHAMLEE OFF FOR EUROPE. 
Wario Chamlee, the young Metropolitan opera tenor, with 
his wife, Ruth Miller, the soprano, sailed for Europe, May 


ASHLEY PETTIS, 
pianist, photographed with some of his 


ON SHIP-BOARD WITH LEGINSKA. 
When the pianist sailed not so long ago for Hurope, she was 





ship was 
| 


13, on the 8S. 8S. France. Also on the same ship were Ottokar 

Bartik, the Metropolitan ballet master, and Mrs. Bartik. 

Mr. Bartik will arrange for the concert Mr.A’hamlee is to 

give in London. Another Metropolitan artist on the same 

Lucrezia Bori, and Mme, Kouasnetzova, who has 

just been singing with the Gallo forces.in Cuba, also sailed. 
(Fotograms photo) 


PROF, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY., 


admirers in front of the auditorium of the 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, T'ez., 
where he recently gave a recital. Rogers 
Cockiell, former pupil, is head of the piano 
department. Mr. Pettis will remain in 
New York during the summer, working on 
programs for neat season, two of which 
are made up completely of American works. 
His tour during October, November and 
December will extend through the South 
to the Pacific Coast, and he will return 
Kast in January. He will hold a summer 
class especially for out-of-town students 
and teachers. Special attention will be 
given to the analysis of the structure of 
the works studied, with the view of simpli- 
fying the process of memorizing. A num- 
ber of his former pupils are holding re- 
sponsible positions in colleges throughout 
the country, 


This is an interesting photograph of the famous Vienna piano teacher who died 


only a few years ago at a very advanced age. 


It was taken at the Semmering, 


a mountain resort near Vienna, by Ethel Newcomb, the well known pianist and 


teacher and author of the best book about Leschetizky. 


Miss Newcomb was 


studying with him at the time, and the same year Mark Twain and his daughter, 
Clara Clemens (Gabrilowitsch), were spending the summer in the same little village. 
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given a hearty send-off by a number of her devoted pupils, 

several of whom will join her abroad this summer for study 

and appearances in London and Berlin, (1) Leginska tak- 

ing movies on the Majestic, and (2) with two of her pupils, 
Paula Pardee and Lucille Oliver. 


2 WILLY BURMESTER, 

violinist, who is coming to the United States next fail for 

a trans-continental concert tour, opening at Carnegie Hall, 
October 20. 
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JOSIAH ZURO, 
impresario of the Zuro Grand Opera Company, and con- 
ductor of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion orchestras, has 
created an especially fine musical score for the American 
film, The Covered Wagon, now showing at the Criterion 
Theater. Recently this remarkable film was shown at The 
White House at the special request of President Harding. 
Mr. Zuro went to Washington with a special orchestra and 
directed the entire production. While Hugo Riesenfeld is 
in Hurope, Mr. Zuro has full charge of the Riesenfeld 
theaters. He is making his plans now for his fall season 
of opera in Brooklyn. 


RICHARD HALE. 
Just before opening his recent 
tour with a recital in New 
Orleans, Richard Hale, bari- 
tone, visited one of the old 
sugar plantations on the Mis- 
sissippi. 


GLADICE MORISSON, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
IONIAN 


EE OT 


OTOKAR SEVCIK AND ERIKA MORINI. 
This picture of the famous Czech violin master and his best 
known pupil, Erika Morini, was taken several years ago at 
Pisek, Czecho-Slovakia, where Sevcik’s home and studio were 
for many years. At present he is in this country and after 
finishing his summer master classes in Chicago, will come 
to New York on September 1 and open a studio. Although 
Prof, Sevcik has been in this country for several years, this 
will be the first time that he will have located in the metro- 
polis. He has been greatly impressed with the talent which 
he has found here and is offering a scholarship nert winter 
to the most promising candidate. 


JOSEPH DISKAY CONSORTING WITH THE ALLIGATORS, 
Joseph Diskay, the well known Hungarian tenor, is now singing in the various 
Keith theaters throughout the country, and making further success in his present 
tour through the South. The accompanying picture was taken during one of 
his leisure hours between performances. A series of New York recitals will be 

given by this artist in the early Fall. ¢ 


DORIS DOE, 


JOSEPH SCHWARZ, 
noted baritone, hopes to have fine tomatoes for his table, 
within easy reach if all goes well. He is shown here plant 
ing tomatoes in the front yard of his palatial home on Park 


Avenue, New York City, a practice that is not usually 
followed by the elite who reside on this street. He recently 


married Mrs. Schwarz, who formerly was Mre. Herman 


Sielken, who is here pictured watching her operatic husband 


at work on his planting. (Photo by Fotograms) 


THE BANE OF THE BAGGAGE MAN 
The sie charming harpists who with the intrepid Salzedo at 
the helm comprise the Nalzedo Harp Ensemble say that they 
hear enough bad language on the part of the baggage men 
on one tour to seriously impair their chances of a tour in 
Heaven. “When the baggage men see our seven harp cases 
they either run or ‘cuss,’” said pretty Rlise Sorelle The 
photo herewith shows the Hnsemble with their mountain 
of baggage on a tour upon which they were recently engaged 
in the South. 


KATHRYN MEISLE. 


The many engagements that Kathryn Meisle has sung in 
the past season have resulted in a number of re-engagements, 


which is the best proof in the world of her success, Her 
whose costume recital of French Period songs was one of contralto, a young singer who is rapidly coming to the fore- recent appearance as soloist with the Rubinstein Club in 
the features of last season’s musical events. Miss Morisson front in oratorio and concerts. One of her favorite songs Washington, D. O., resulted in an engagement to give a recital 
will spend the summer at Lake Placid, returning to New is the Openshaw ballad, Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses. in the Capital next year. During the summer Miss Meiale 
York for a recital which she will give early in November. “My audiences always applaud it enthusiastically,” says will give a recital at Lakeside, Ohio, under the auspices of 

(Aram photo) Miss Doe. (Beidler photo) the Lakeside Association. (Edwin F. Townsend photo) 
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Vocal Coach 
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Phone Schuyler 6598 
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Member Toledo Operatic Association 
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ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 


For Recitals or Instruction Address Berea, Ohio. 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Chicago Grand Upera 
National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 
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JOHN McCORMACK 
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Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
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PETRI 


TEACHER 
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Mr. Petri announces that he 
will continue to teach privately 
through the Summer months 
without interruption. 
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SUMMER NORMAL SESSION AND MASTER SCHOOL AT AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY, CHICAGO, DRAWS STUDENTS FROM ENTIRE COUNTRY 


Josef Lhevinne, Delia Valeri, William S. Brady, George H. Gartlan and Jacques Gordon the Guest Instructors 


The thirty-seventh annual summer session and master 
school of the American Conservatory of Music of Chicago, 
of which John J, Hattstaedt is president, will begin this 
year on June 25 and close August 4. The faculty of the 
conservatory, which is one of the strongest to be found any- 
where, has been re-enforced for the summer session by such 
instructors as Josef Lhevinne, Delia Valeri, William S. 
Brady and George H. Gartlan. The summer school of the 
American Conservatory has achieved a nation-wide reputa- 
tion, scores of students and teachers from all sections of the 
country making up a great part of its regular attendance. 

Joser LHEVINNE. 

An outstanding feature of the summer session of 1923 is 
the fourth consecutive engagement of this great artist and 
instructor to conduct master classes in the piano department. 
A biography of Lhe- 
vinne’s career is un- 
necessary, as all the 
readers of this paper 
have long recognized 
in him an interna- 
tional figure in the 
musical world. Mr. 
Lhevinne’s classes 
during the past three 
seasons have been 
attended by the 
flower of America’s 
younger talent, in- 
cluding all profes- 
sional pianists, 
teachers and ad- 
vanced students 
from all parts of the 
country, Canada and 
Mexico, who have 
eagerly embraced 

JOSEF LHEVINNE this unique oppor- 

tunity to place them- 

selves under the guidance of a great master. Mr. Lhevinne 

will give private instruction and conduct repertory teachers’ 

classes. Teachers and students who are unable to engage 

either private or repertory class lessons may join the audi- 
tors’ class, 





Wituiam S, Brapy. 

The extraordinary success scored last season by William 
S. Brady induced the management to secure the services of 
this master of the voice again for the coming session at the 
American Conserva- 
tory. Mr. Brady’s 
career in New York 
City has been a great 
success, as many of 
his pupils are to be 
found at the head of 
their profession, 
either in opera 
or concert. Mr. 
Brady will again 
give private instruc- 
tion and also reper- 
tory classes. His 
classes in Chicago 
last season attracted 
many leading singers 
and teachers from 
every section of the 
country. As last 
year, in the reper- 
tory teachers’ class, 
subjects which enter 
vitally into the work 
of both the teacher and singer will be discussed. Among 
these are the following: breath control, voice production, 
diction, phrasing, expression and interpretation, analysis of 
voices, teaching material, etc. Mr. Brady is a strong believer 
in the ability of young "American singers to succeed in all 
fields of ~ art. 





WILLIAM BRADY 


Dera VALERI. 

The Austins Conservatory has good reason to feel 
elated to have = se- 
cured as guest in- 
structor Delia Va!- 
eri, an artist so uni- 
versally admired 
that her engagement 
at this Chicago 
school reflects credit 
on that - institution. 
The celebrities who 
have placed them- 
selves under her 
guidance and grate- 
fully acknowledge 
the remarkable re- 
sults of her work are 
numerous. A special 
Valeri circular will 
be mailed by the 
management of the 
American Conserva- 
tory of Music on 
application. Like 
Lhevinne, Mme. Va- 
leri will give private instruction and conduct a repertory- 
teachers’ class. 


DELIA VALERI 


Grorce H. GartLan. 


Director of public school music in the City of New York, 
eminent as an instructor and educator, recognized as an 
authority on all subjects pertaining to public school music, 
is George H. Gartlan, who has again been secured by the 
American Conservatory to deliver a series of sixty lectures 
: ecially designed for supervisors. While any member of 

e class in public school music may attend, it might be 
stated that the subjects discussed will be specially adapted 


to post-graduate work. Last season was eminently suc- 
cessful in Mr. Gartlan’s classes at the Conservatory, being 
attended by supervisors from all parts of the country. 

The teaching time of those three instructors is practically 
filled and professional singers, teachers of the voice and 





Photo C. Manley De Bevoise 
GEORGE Hi. GARTLAN 


advanced students are strongly advised to close their final 
arrangements. i 
Jacques Gorpon. 

By special engagement Jacques Gordon, the concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will _ the schocl 
of violin at the American Conservatory. Mr. Gordon is 
an accomplished master of chamber music and unde of the 
Gordon String Quartet. He is also an excellent teacher. 

OTHER TEACHERS. 


Added to the above is the regular faculty of the school, 
many of the teachers having won national reputations and 
several of them are internationally known. These, too, find 
their time also completely filled during the summer session 
as during the regular course of the collegiate year. The 
American Conservatory of Music has classes in all branches 
of vocal and instrumental music, dramatic art, expression, 
public speaking, modern languages, dancing, etc., and has 
inaugurated a school for theater organ playing. 


Peterson Closes Season in Bisbee, Ariz. 


Bisbee, Ariz., May 18.—May Peterson closed the musical 
season here recently with a program that delighted a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The program was well arranged 
and gave the singer wide scope in which to display her 
lovely voice and polished style of singing. According to 
the Daily Review: “Peterson captivated her audience with 
the introducing bars of her opening Mozart selection and 
she held her hearers enthralled until the closing notes of 
her homage to spring had echoed into silence. Several of 
of the numbers were familiar to her critical listeners, but 
her rendition made them seem as new. Her voice, heightened 
by true natural diction and emotional warmth, was flaw- 
less. As an artist, she is sincere almost to a fault, with 
a humanness that makes for the perfect recital and a no 
less perfect evening for the audience.” Gu? 


Martin Richardson Marries 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Chalmers Owens, of 146 River- 
side Drive, announce the marriage of their daughter, Mary 
Margaret 'Negley , to Martin Mower Richardson, of New 
York, in Christ Church on Saturday, May 19. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is a concert singer and has sung in opera in Italy, and 
in concert in London, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Cincinnati, and many other cities of the United States. He 
is the son of the late William Henry Richardson, of Maine 
and Minnesota, and Mary Mower Richardson. He will 
return to New York in the fall to resume his concert work. 
During the summer Mr. and Mrs. Richardson will reside 
at Mohonk Lake, N 
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Rhapsodie Negre Dedicated to Joseph Conrad 


Heart of Darkness, Joseph Conrad’s unforgettable mas- 
terpiece, in which he pictures the dark and sinister power 
of Africa’s jungle over the cultured product of. so-called 
civilization, was the direct inspiration for John Powell of 
his popular and deeply significant orchestral work, Rhap- 
sodie Negre. This work has had over forty performances 
by the leading symphony orchestras of the country. On the 

uropean tour of the New York Symphony in the summer 
of 1920, Walter Damrosch included Mr. Powell’s compo- 
sition on his programs as the most representative work of 
American genius in the field of music. Upon hearing the 
work in Rome, Alfredo Casella, the Italian modernist, 
whose music has been played here extensively in connec- 
tion with his visits to this country the past two seasons, 
wrote that “it impressed the audience more than any other 
piece on the program. For once, it seems, a European audi- 
ence heard American music of clear, immediately recog- 
nizable and stimulating American idiom.” 

“When I read the book, Heart of Darkness,” wrote John 
Powell in a recent issue of the New York Post, “it seemed 
to cry out for musical expression. I could hear the rever- 
berating tom-toms throughout the jungle night. It seemed 
to me to have tremendous potentialities as the theme for 
an opera. One day while I was discussing the story with 
Conrad, I asked him to make a one-act libretto of it, but 
he felt that it did not have enough dramatic incident and 
could not be condensed into operatic form. He suggested 
a symphonic poem. I did not think that I could suggest the 
emotional intensity of the story in descriptive music, but 
the fascination of the theme held me and found expression 
later in the Rhapsodie Negre, which Mr. Conrad has per- 
mitted me to dedicate to him.” 


Instrumentation Articles Commended 


[A friend sends the following communication regarding 
our Instrumentation articles that so entirely expresses what 
the author intended when the articles were written that it 
is here reprinted. The Editor.] 

This typewriter and blank sheet, and a fresh reading of 
your masterly articles on Practical Instrumentation in the 
Musica. Courier, constitute an overwhelming temptation 
to salute you. 

The well known definition of genius as “an infinite 
capacity for detail” has always seemed to me incomplete. 
I always want to add “but detail so handled that one never 
loses sight of the synthetic whole.” 

many text books (musical and otherwise) bewilder 
the student with an apparently unrelated mass of details. 
Of course, I suppose the writers count on the teachers to 
lead their students to some peak of vision, demonstrating 
the finished whole of which the details are a part, but for 
rposes of or study such books are of little use. 
am afraid I do not make myself particularly clear, but 
what I am trying to say again is this. 

Your articles illustrate for me that ideal handling of 
abstract theory, coupled with absolutely practical and de- 
tailed illustration, which one so seldom finds. One often 
gets one without the other excellently done, but seldom both 
in that mysterious balance and proportion which only an 
inborn genius accomplishes. 

I imagine you will bring the articles out eventually in 
book form? They seem to me to have a priceless practical 
value in this preéminent age of “musical arrangers.” 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils in Studio Recital 


Jessie Fenner Hill, well known New York vocal teacher, 
gave a recital at her studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building, 1425 Broadway, on Friday evening, April 
20, before a large and discriminating audience. The parti- 
cipants—Dorothea Brandt, Mary Leard and Anne Staudt 
(all pupils of Mrs. Hill) revealed in their work thorough 
training in voice placement, tonal emission and interpreta- 
tion. 

The program opened with a trio charmingly and effec- 
tively sung by the Misses Brandt, Leard and Staudt. Other 
interesting trios sung by these ladies were Trees (Hahn), 
and He Met Her in the Meadow (Burleigh). Miss Leard 
was heard in Aprile (Tosti), Littke Woman in Grey 
(Holmes), Serenade (Levenson), and Little Battiste 
(Pierce). Miss Staudt sang delightfully Je dis ig? rien ne 
me pouvante (Bizet), Jay (Moore) and Who'll Buy My 
Lavender (German). Her voice is one of big range, and 
fine quality, and she presented her numbers with style and 
intelligence. Miss Brandt disclosed a contralto of luscious 
quality. Her numbers were Je Pleure en Réve (Hue) and 
A Bowl of Roses (Clarke). Julio Osma rendered helpful 
accompaniments, and as solos gave numbers by Chopin and 
Grainger. 


New Organ Symphony Heard at Wanamaker’s 


On May 17, an interesting program was given at the 
Wanamaker auditorium by Virginia Carrington-Thomas, 
Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O., assisted by Lena Frazee, mezzo- 
soprano, and Caroline Lowe, pianist. 

Mrs. Thomas is a Yale organ prize winner and has studied 
at the Fontainebleau School of Music, to which school she 
returns this summer to resume her studies with Widor. Her 
first group consisted of three Bach numbers, rendered with 
clarity of exposition and sound technic. In her next group 
she included the first movement of her own symphony for 
organ and orchestra. The orchestra part was arranged for 
piano and played by Caroline Lowe. The composition 
showed originality and good form, and was interestingly and 
skilfully worked out. Another composition of hers, a canon, 
also showed skill in invention. Mrs. Thomas shows indi- 
viduality and much promise as a composer for the organ, 
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and is also an excellent interpreter, playing with understand- 
ing and using effective registration. Other numbers in her 
list included ‘Pastel, Jepson; Romanza, by Parker; Chant 
de Bonheur, by Lemare, and the first movement of Widor's 
sixth symphony. 

Lena Frazee, mezzo- soprano, gave much pleasure in her 
groups of songs. She sings with a commendable and satis- 
fying ease and produces some beautiful tones, and she also 
reveals appreciation of the text. Her first group consisted 
of Du Christ avec Ardeur, by Bemberg; In a Boat, by Grieg, 
and a Russian folksong, The Three Cavaliers. Her second 
group was given in costume and comprised an old Irish 
song, an English popular song of the sixteenth century and 
an American’ song, Billy Boy. Miss Frazee was sym- 
pathetically accompanied by Caroline Lowe. 


DETROIT ORPHEUS CLUB 
DISTINGUISHES ITSELF 





Wagnerian Operas Prove Grateful—Other Music News 

Detroit, Mich. May 12.—The most important musical 
event since the closing of the orchestral concerts was the 
appearance of the Wagner Opera Festival at Orchestra 
Hall, April 29-May 2. On Sunday afternoon Humper- 
dinck’s Haensel and Gretel was presented, Sunday evening 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, Monday evening Tannhauser, 
Tuesday evening Lohengrin, Wednesday afternoon Tristan 
and Isolde. Lovers of Wagnerian opera embraced the op- 
portunity to hear these operas given in such excellent fash- 
ion. Not only were the principals good but the chorus work 
far exceeded the average. The voices were fresh and of 
good quality and the acting was all that could be desired. 
Fine scenic effects and an orchestra always adequate under 
the leadership of fine conductors made an ensemble most 
gratifying. Julius Sturm was the chairman of the local 
committee. 

Orpueus Crus Cxoses SEASON. 

The Orpheus Club of thirty male voices gave its closing 
concert at Orchestra Hall. During the twenty-two years 
of its existence this splendid corps of singers has attained 
such perfection in its work and is so well known that any 
comment seems superfluous; however, many felt that the 
work of the club on this evening surpassed all other efforts 
and in this Charles Frederic Morse, who directs the club, 
must feel great satisfaction. The program opened with 
the Dutch folksong A Prayer of Thanksgiving. This was 
followed by Come Thou O Come, Bach; a May Day carol 
arranged by Deems Taylor, and Now Is the Month of 
Maying, Morley. The second group by the club consisted 
of Serenade, Borodine; folksong, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
the Song of the Volga Boatmen. Five-part songs by Elgar 
with words from the Greek anthology and a closing group 
comprising Eight Bells, Capstan Chanty (arranged by 
Marshall Bartholomew) Away to Rio and Roadways, by 
John H. Densmore, completed the list. John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, was the assisting soloist singing two groups of songs. 
He was in good voice and met great favor with the audi- 
ence, which insisted upon repetitions and encores. Harriet 
J. Ingersoll was the accompanist. 

Turee Lecture Recirats By MADAME LysKA. 

Charles Frederic Morse presented Naarden Lyska, mezzo- 
soprano, in three informal lecture recitals at the Woman's 
City Club. Madame Lyska charmed her hearers in every 
way by presenting unique and delightful programs. Mr. 
Morse played her accompaniments. 

Tuespay Musicate Exects OFFicers. 


_ The annual meeting of the Tuesday Musicale resulted 
in the election of the following officers for the coming sea- 
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son: President, Mrs. Leland B. Case; vice-president, Mrs. 
Samuel C. Mumford; secretary, Jennie M. Stoddard; 
treasurer, Lucy Remick Cook; librarian, Marjorie Charles- 
worth. Mrs, Benjamin F. Mumford and Mrs. Joseph H 
Whittaker were elected to the executive committee for a 
term of three years, Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill for a term oi 
two years. The Endowed Membership Contest was held 
May 1. There were twenty-two contestants and eleven 
memberships were awarded, for voice, Carmen Morelock, 
Lilian Gordon Alpern and Adelaide Wallich; for violin, 
Marie Silk, Loraine Merryweather and Corinne Drollinger ; 
for piano, Adelaide Margaret Lee, Helen Maday, Dorothy 
Hall, Ruth Beyer and Katherine Dodd. These memberships 
entitle the winners to a year’s membership in the Student 
League of the Tuesday Musicale. 


Detroir Contratto Gornc Aproap., 


Margaret Schuiling, Detroit contralto, who appeared suc 
cessfully at the New York Stadium concerts two seasons 
ago, is leaving shortly for Europe for the study of German 
opera. She was initiated in the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority 
May 11, at a luncheon given for her at the Blue Bird Tea 
Room and was honor guest at a musicale given by Jason 
Moore at his residence, May 13. G. M.S 








Marie de Kyzer in Allentown M. E. Church 


Marie de Kyzer, soprano, was vocal soloist at the April 
29 service at Asbury M. E. Church, Allentown, Pa., singing 
the following sacred solos: Repent Ye (Scott), With Ver- 
dure Clad (Haydn), an old hymn tune, and the solo, In- 
flammatus (Stabat Mater). Her singing had previously 
helped fill the church on two separate occasions, and among 
the announcements on the church calendar was the follow 
ing: “The merit of her work has been such as to warrant 
an increasing popularity. We have already discovered what 
critics have declared, that her voice is one of the few that 
justifies such adjectives as gorgeous, opulent, and the like 
It is of great range, brilliancy and teeming with sheer beauty. 


She has enhanced and schooled it to an organ of moving 
expressiveness, so that the insight and appreciation of the 
contents of her songs are communicated to her audience 
with vivid and telling effect. Best of all one is made to 
feel that back of all her artistry is a glad and willing 


consecration to the Master’s service. 
Virginne Mauret Pleases in Asbury Park 


Music Week in Asbury Park was celebrated with the 
assistance of many well known artists, among whom 
appeared Virginne Mauret and her three assistants in aa 


unusual group of interpretative dances. Her program 
included the gavotte from the sixth violin sonata of Bach, 
to which Mlle. Mauret contributed a solo dance of the hoop- 
skirt period; Zigeunerweisen (Sarasate), Liebesfreud 
(Kreisler), and Bacchanale (Glazounoff). The two latter 
numbers were group dances, as was the number entitled 
Mischief Makers, by Burgmein. The audience was very 
enthusiastic over this artistic performance, and rounds of 
applause followed each well rendered offering 
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Lucchese’s Havana Triumphs Overwhelming 


Havana, Cuba, May 10.—Very seldom, in the musical 
history of Havana, has a newcomer achieved such a sweeping 
triumph as Josephine Lucchese has in the Barber, Lucia 
and tiamlet. Virtually unheralded, this beautiful and gifted 
artist has taken the Havanians by surprise and her phenom 
cnal successes have made her so popular here with the public 
and the press that today there is no single soul who does 
not know of her youth and beauty, of her truly exquisite 
and of her phenomenal skill as a coloraturist 

fo achieve a triumphal success alongside of luminaries 
like Titta Ruffo, Martinelli, Schipa and Bori, all well known 
to Havana audiences, to perform at the Teatro Nacional, 
the highest priced theater in the world, where a seat in the 

and $6 in the gallery, to make her first 
a public which _ made idols of Galli 
Pareto, Barrientos, Tetrazzini, 


orchestra costs $15 
appearance be fore 


Brambilla, Padovani, 


Curei, 

Otein and yet “to take the packed houses by storm each per- 

formance,” as the Havana Post writes, proves conclusively 
" 

that Josephine Lucchese, “the American Nighti ngale,” not 


vithstanding her comparatively brief career, is not only one 
1922-23 musical season, but that 
an illustrious career, 
critiques of 


of the real sensations of the \ 
the beautiful diva is on the threshold of 
Appended are the very enthusiastic 


the Havana papers 


some ol 


She gave her part all 


losephine Lucchese was a splendid Rosina 
due grace and lightness and sang with the greatest ability, She pos 
a vou of wonderful range and exquisite quality In the 
1. Una voce poco fa, and in the “lesson scene” she gave ample 
fs of her very beautiful vocal organ, of her agility and coloratura 
naste She triumphed both vocally and dramatically Diario 

dle la M wina 

Che revelation of the night was Josephine Lucchese, a coloratura 
soprano who interpreted delightfully the role of Rosina Very young 
ind graceful, she possesses a very fresh and flexible voice which she 
use with true perfection Her high notes are of a very beautiful 
clearness and timbre Her excellent command of the breathing 
paratus, the most important quality in a singer, is such as to permit 
her to hold her highest notes time interminable, without fluctuations 


or flickering La Discussion, 


Josephine Luechese, a lyric soprano, who made her first bow to a 
Havana audience last night, garnered more than her proportion ot 
ipplause Ihe flexibility and timbre of her voice and her mastery 


Una voce poco fa forced even the most 


{ the diffeult arpeggios in 
Maria Barrientos to shout for encores 


infatuated countrymen of 


he Havana Telegram, 

Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, new to Havana, obtained 
1 wonderful triumph Young and beautiful, she possesses a delicious 

ce which she uses with great mastery.—El Imparcial 

Josephine Lucchese, who made her first appearance before a Havana 
udience, produced an excellent impression with her exquisite voice 
ind delightful hgure In the celebrated aria, Una voce, she gave 
forth very beautiful top notes, and the public greeted her warmly 

| enthusiastically. El Mundo 

The critic of El Heraldo de Cuba, after having stated 


triumph of the unforgettable evening belongs to 
Tito Schipa and Josephine Lucchese, the soprano 


in her voice,” continues 


that the 
litta Ruffo, 
who has gold and crystal 


a beautiful figure and a very expressive face With 


Lucchese ha 
ind sweetness she filled with arabesques 


her youce f wondertul range 
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all her principal arias, especially Una voce poco fa, which procured her 
phrenetic applause. 

In Lucia Josephine Lucchese added new laurels to her 
triumph of the opening night and, once again, conquered 
the public and the press: 


Yesterday's Lucia was a glorious one for all the interpreters. How 
ever, it is no more than just to speak first of Josephine Lucchese, 
because it was she who was the revelation of the spectacle Her 


alluring promise. 


interpretation of Rosina in the Barber was a very 
and we are now 


From yesterday our surprise has become certainty 














JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


as Rosina in The Barber of Seville. 


placing her ia the prominent place which is hers--among the celebri- 
ties. From the aria of the spring, rendered to perfection, to the 
so-called Mad Scene, losephine Lucchese fought, without giving ground, 
with the remembrance of the most celebrated interpreters of this role, 
In the Mad Scene she ec mpletely subjugated the packed house with 
admirable finesse, wonderful agility and top notes of extraordinary 
vigor, The final E flat, which she launched with great clearness and 
certainty, ended amidst a very clamcrous ovation, and shouts for an 
encore which she gallantly granted, Again the warmest demonstration 
ensued. El Mund, 

dramatic quality and a purity of tone never sur 


With fire, fervor, 
Josephine Lucchese sang 


passed in the history of opera in Havana, 
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the title role of Lucia di Lammermoor, The large and Reva en 
audience present thrilled to the diva’s artistry and in her rendition 
of the Mad Scene, she brought forth a furore of applause.—Havana 
Telegram, 


Josephine Lucchese, in Lucia, made fresh anew the laurels gained in 
the Barber. She sang like a canary bird, and was ae my to encore 
the cadenza of the Mad Scene, which we have heard here by Tetraz- 
zini, Pareto, Barrientos, Brambilla, Gali-Curci and other stars. She 
was also applauded warmly and deservedly in me Cavatina Regnava 
nel silenzio of the first act.—El Heraldo de Cu 








Josephine Lucchese interpreted with the greatest perfection the role 
of the heroine. She sang excellently Regnava nel silenzio, and the 
duet with Tito Schipa. In the duet with the baritone and in the 
sextet she sang and acted admirably. She obtained one of the most 
brilliant triumphs in the Mad Scene, the rondo of which served well 
to show her gifts and agility. Lucchese is a singer of rare merit. 
Here, where Barrientos, Galli-Curci, Pareto and Otein have been heard 
in Lucia, Lucchese’s triumph is a great proof of her extraordinary 
merits.—El Diario Della Marina. 





Senorita Lucchese took us by surprise with her exquisite voice and 
with the mastery of her song, The rondo well merited the honor of 
being repeated, and the encore was welcomed with a veritable ovation. 
Josephine Lucchese, who is in the fullness of her youth and vocal 
means, is undoubtedly a star of the first magnitude.—-El Correo 
Espagnol. 

The third triumph of Lucchese was achieved in Hamlet, 
which she sang with Titta Ruffo. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Lucchese had never sung in this opera before, her debut 
was greeted by the most enthusiastic applause and by another 
overwhelming success. E] Diario Della Marina, after having 
stated in a headline that “Lucchese Has Another Splendid 
Success,” proceeds as follows: 

Josephine Lucchese interpreted admirably the blond and young 
Ophelia. In the duet with Titta Ruffo in the first act she was happiest, 
and in Ophelia’s ballad she achieved a very phenomenal triumph, In 
the difficult fioriture she showed all her mastery as coloraturist and 
was very strenuously applauded by the public, which acclaimed her 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Two other press notices follow: 

Josephine Lucchese, Ophelia, sang with excellent gusto and pre- 
cision, In the ballad her wonderful nig h notes and great agility pro- 
voked very enthusiastic applause. El undo, 


A packed house showed the wreatent ¢ enthusionn recorded this season, 
not only for the masterly way in which the great Ruffo sang and acted 
the title role, but also for the truly exquisite singing ~ Josephine 
Lucchese, whose Ophelia will long be remembered together with her 
incomparable interpretation of Lucia and Barber. 

Lucchese’s Ophelia was really a thing of beauty. This artist pos- 
sesses a phenomenal skill as a coloraturist, “and has unquestionably 
one of the most beautiful musical and true voices of the operatic stage. 
She is one of the most attractive singers imaginable. Every tone, to 
the high E flat, is true and sweet, delicate and appealing. Lucchese 
was very enthusiastically greeted in the Garden Scene and, following 
her exquisite singing of the Mad Scene, was given a wonderful 
ovation. The most difficult of the runs, trills and other vocal embel- 
lishments with which this scene abounds were taken with a sureness 
and ease which startled the audience. She simply took the house by 
storm at the closing of the aria with a trill which was a real gem of 
vocalism and a shining E in all which she held with a fullness and 
roundness the most accomplished flutist would have envied, There 
was an ovational demonstration in the beautiful singer’s honor at 
the end of this act and she had to take eight or ten curtain calls, 

The Havana Post. S. 0. 


Dorothy Jardon’s Success Continues 


A third week was added to the stay of Dorothy Jardon 
in Los Angeles. Owing to the big success of her appear- 
ance at Loewe’s State Theater, the management found it in 
accordance with the wishes of its large audiences to keep 
the popular singer for an additional time. The following 
is culled from the Los Angeles Evening Express: 

The Dutch picture, with its wide-sweeping windwheel to a typical 
delft mill and radiant blooms, its gayly costumed youngsters skipping 
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about quaintly in their noisy wooden shoes, makes an artistic back- 
ground to Dorothy Jardon’s singing. In the popular ballads, Victor 
Schertzinger’s Adoley and A Kiss in the Dark, Miss Jardon's lovely 
voice was full of more human quality without losing real evidence of 
a finer control. She looked particularly beautiful in the gay seria 
bodice and full skirt, with the daint dainty cap covering her jet 
glossy hair. 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESS OF CHILD 
VIOLINIST ATTRIBUTED TO ONDRICEK METHOD 


Little Ruth Posselt a Recolaie. af of Noted Violin Instructor 


Little Ruth Pierce Posselt, hailed as a phenomenal child 
violinist by the critics of the New York and Boston press 
after her recitals in those cities, is the protégé of Emanuel 
Ondricek, the well known Czech violinist and teacher of 
New York and Boston. Her appearances this season have 
created a sensation, both her audiences and reviewers ex- 
pressing wonder that a child of ten could play an exacting 
program comprising pieces from the standard repertory 
with “a beauty of tone,” as the critic of the Boston Globe 
said, “and a mastery of the resources of her instrument that 
many concert violinists never attain.” 

Commenting on her remarkable success Mr. Ondricek 
writes: “It seems almost impossible that a child of Ruth's 
age could step forward a veritable artist, possessing all the 
qualities of a great violinist—a big singing tone, perfect 
command of the finger board even in the most difficult pas- 
sages, musicianship, the conception of a mature artist, and, 
most of all, the warmth any breadth which even so many 
well known violinists lack. I have been asked what method 
Luse. Judging from inquiries the public still remembers the 
results I achieved with other successful pupils, like Tascha 
Sinieva and Marjorie Posselt. When Miss Sinieva, who by 
the way came to me on the recommendation of Prof. Auer, 
made her début in Boston last season, she became the center 
of inquiries in regard to her schooling. The same kind of 
inquiries followed the success of Marjorie Posselt in Berlin, 
where she appeared as soloist with the Bluthner orchestra. 
The German press praised her highly, one critic writing that 
he observed “new elements in her schooling which we were 
unable to place or trace as to their origin in comparison with 
the violin methods of today.” 

“It would be difficult to give 
methods pursued in my studio. In view of the fact that I 
studied at the Prague Conservatory, under Prof. Sevcik, 
many people think that I teach his method exclusively. Al- 
though I do use some of his textbooks as a valuable asset in 
the technical development of the average student, it cannot 
be said that I use his methods in regard to artistic schooling. 
My idea is to follow closely those of my brother, Franz, 
who was a pupil of the celebrated Massart, founder of the 
‘Grand Style’ of violin playing. I also favor many ele- 
ments of the modern violin schools as represented by Auer, 
Kreisler and Ysaye. Little Ruth Posselt is in every sense a 
product of these ideas of schooling, having been trained 
first by her sister Marjorie, who is one of my assistants, be- 
fore she came under my guidance.” 

The success of the ideas to which Mr. Ondricek refers, as 
exemplified in the playing of Ruth Posselt, is indicated in the 
extraordinary critical commendation which followed her ap- 
pearances in New York and Boston. Thus, after her recital 
in Carnegie Hall on March 6, the New Y ork American said : 
“But how she played, this little child! How her little fingers 
danced over the strings! And with what assurance, with 
what poise, she made the instrument sing in sustained con- 
tilena, or carol in florid melody !” 

Additional excerpts from the New York press follow: 





a detailed account of the 


A minute violinist, whose instrument seemed almost of cello size in 


her little hands, but her tone is of adult stature. This little girl pre 
sents surprising stage assurance, utter simplicity and charm of de 
meanor. She is dexterous, fluent, appealing, and the music in her is 


found immediate expression in 


deep set and of natural sources. She 
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the numbers rendered, and was accordingly endeared to her enthusi- 
astic audience. And the appeal of so unspoiled a little person and so 
untrammeled a talent is a strong one.—New York Sun. 


This little girl revealed praiseworthy t talents. Her tone was big and 
the quality was smooth and lyric he depth of expression was a 
noticeable contrast to the youthful greece, of the player. Her 
double stopping was excellent. —New York Herald. 


The season’s youngest player was little Ruth Pierce Posselt who 
played yesterday in Carnegie Hall. The chief charm of the small 
newcomer was her playing without airs, or affectation of precocity.— 
New York Times. 


One marvelled the minute this little child started to play. How 
well she brought out the real musical understanding of Vitali’s 
Chaconne. Her marvelous talent was especially displayed in the 
Wieniawski concerto and the smaller mumbers. We certainly can 








be most optimistic about this phenomenal child and the Muse of 
music will extend a guiding hand to bring her safely to her goal. 

New York Staats Zeitung. 

The critics of the Boston press followed suit when Ruth 
gave her recital in Symphony Hall on April 15. Under the 
caption, “Child Amazes as Violinist,” the reviewer of the 
Boston Post said: 

Last night in Symphony Hall, Ruth Pierce Posselt, a ten-year-old 
girl, amazed an audience by the manner in which she played through 
a program of pieces of violin music. Her program was a standard 
one, such as might have been played by one of a hundred violinists 
visiting Boston, including pieces for technical display, others for 
melody to catch popular taste, and so on, ‘itali’s chaconne opened 
the concert, and no sooner had the child drawn her bow across her 
violin than one felt that she was a player of the first rank. This 
impression was especially confirmed by her playing of the Wieniawski 
D minor concerto. It was as if one of the great fiddlers who period 
ically visit Boston was playing. 

Not that the performance was extraordinary as a performance, but 
it was extraordinary coming from an infant. It was a routine per 
formance from one who doesn’t know what routine is. 

.ittle Miss Posselt surprised every one by the accuracy of her 
intonation, the breadth of her tone, her general technical proficiency 

The point was that last night a child of ten played to all 
intents and purposes as violinists three times her age constantly play 
in concert, And for ourselves, we thought that she played on the 
whole much better than many a concert violinist of thirty. There 
seems little reason to doubt, with the remarkable progress the youngster 
has already made, that she should be a very great violinist some day 

Heading his review, “Ruth Posselt Phenomenal Violinist,” 
the critic of the Boston Globe wrote: 

Her playing would be extraordinary for a 
little girl of eleven it is phenomenal. An 
applauded enthusiastically and waited at the end 
eeeee The accompaniments were well played by 
osselt. 

Little Miss Posselt has 


From a 
good § size 
extra 
Gladys 


grown man, 
audience of 
for several 
her sister, 


a platform manner that would be an asset 
to very many grown-up concert givers. She can play the violin without 
oe about the stage like a wouldbe contortionist. She can 
acknowledge applause gracefully, without either shyness or conceit 
appearing in her demeanor. 

She wasn’t at a loss to know what to do with a huge armful of 
flowers shoved at her by an usher, a predicament that obviously flusters 
man concert débutantes. She struck the spectator as a normal child 
of her years, with unusually ,Bood manners, and not a trace of the 
freakishness often miscalled “artistic temperament.’ 

She played the Vitali Chaconne, Wienlawski’s D minor concerto, 
and several shorter numbers with a beauty of tone and a mastery of 


the resources of her instrument that many concert violinists never 
attain. There was no sense of effort in her performance Her 
double stopping, harmonics and other tricks of the fiddler’s trade 


proved that she has been an apt pupil with remarkable natural gifts 
There was nothing amateurish or childish in her playing last night 
Its ace became dazzling when one remembered her extreme 
yout 

Other excerpts from the Boston press were as follows: 

Ruth Pierce Posselt, Medford’s ten-year-old violin prodigy, entet 
tained a good-sized audience at Symphony Hall last night. Not for 
more than a decade has so remarkable a child violinist, whose playing 
is enriched with musical intelligence, technical power and a tone that 


most grown-u~ violinists would envy, been heard in Boston.—Boston 
Daily Advertiser, 
To Symphony Hall last evening came “Little Ruth Pierce Posselt, 


recently heard in New York to con 
siderable acclaim and, as it seemed last evening, to an acclaim wholly 
justified. Whatever may be one’s personal convictions as to the taste 
and wisdom of exploiting such wonder-children, not as performers of 
music but as freaks of nature, Little Ruth is so Ror 's gifted that 
the temptation to exhibit her prowess must be strong indeed. He: ring 
through closed doors Little Ruth’ s performance of Vitali’s Chaconne 
the ear could detect nothing to indicate that a child, 
or woman grown, was playing. The tone, though filtered, seemed 
full and vibrant, and there was ample suggestion of the music's 
breadths and vigors. Inside the hall a child of ten or thereabouts, 


Phenomenal Child Violinist,” 


and not a man 


Phone: 8107 Schuyler 
dressed—as prodigies must always be dressed—-in a manner to accent 
uate rather than to disguise her extreme youthfulmess, was to be 
seen, playing with amusing gravity of mien and without self 


Chaconne came 


a fiddle “half her size After the 
Ruth displayed 


Wieniawski's concerto in D minor, and in it Little 
abundant musical feeling, a fluent mechanism, remarkable sureness of 
intonation—even in the taxing octaves of the movement—and 


consciousness upon 


second 








above all a warm, vibrating——yes, sensuous tone, the tone that so many 
older violinists fail to command Here and there was a momentary 
RUTH PIERCE POSSELT 

slip or uncertainty, a passing suggestion of immaturity and inexperi 
ence, but on the whole the testimony of eyes and ears could scarce 
be reconciled.—-Boston Transcript 

This violinist is a very young violinist, “not yet in her teens,” t 
program has it Certainly she looks + older, but on the contrary 
rather less. Justly to appraise her very unusual! abilities must he 
to persons with an expert knowledge of the intricacies of vi 
technique and with long experience with youthful student f ti 
violin She has already developed a technic, at all events, which 
enables her to play the Vitali Chaconne, music f apparently con 
siderable difficulty, and a Wieniawski concerto as well, with a strong 
tone both smooth and sweet, fluently at a rapid pace, and accurately 
in tune. In both these pieces she turned her phrases with taste, she 
showed herself sensitive to rhythm, and, as well as a sense of style 
she displayed, especially in the Wieniawski romanza, a pretty senti 
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tracious bow to the final 
‘tick tock’ of her ‘Oleck Song,’ Anna Fitztu, 
was in rfect harmony with the large 
audience that greeted her. Anna Fitziu's 
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NEWS FROM CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17—Emma Beiser Scully and Elsa 
Marshall Cox entertained the members of the Clifton Moth- 
ers’ Club on May 8 Mrs. Cox sang Yellow Roses, com- 
posed by Mrs. Scully, and also led the Mothers’ Club song 
by the same composer. : 

At the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, on May 12, 
were heard the pupils of the following faculty members: 
Louisa Spaulding and Messrs. Carr, Perutz, Thalberg, Kelly 
and Sederberg. Sore 

The Wurlitzer Concert Company and Cincinnati Choral 
Club gave their sixty-first concert on May 13 for the benefit 
of the Mt. Auburn Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A number of pupils of Louise Dotti, of the College of 
Music, were heard in a recital in the Odeon on May 14. 
tS accompanists were Mrs. L. Kuhler and Howard W. 

ess. 

A musical evening giving Scenes from Famous Operas 
was much enjoyed on May 11, when the Catholic Big Sis- 
ters’ League presented scenes from Tales of Hoffman, 
Thais, Samson and Delilah, Salome, Faust and other operas. 

Pupils of Alfred Blackman, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, appeared in a pleasing song recital on May 
12 at Conservatory Hall . 

A number of pupils of Frederick Hoffman, pianist, of 
the College of Music, gave a very creditable performance 
in the Odeon on May 10. 

A chorus of more than fifty voices from several choirs, 
under the direction of Walter J. Berg, rendered Haydn's 
oratorio, The Creation, at St. Mark’s Evangelical Protest- 
ant Church on May 13. The soloists were Florence Teal 
Watts, soprano; Rose Kabbes, contralto; Howard Hafford, 
tenor, and Howard Fuldner, bass. Irene Carter Ganzel pre- 
sided at the organ and Adelaide Breetschneider at the piano. 

Louise Lee, violinist, from the class of Adolf Hahn, and 
Margaret Lockwood, soprano, from the class of Lino Matti- 
oli, of the College of Music, gave a recital in the Odeon on 
May 11 which attracted a large and appreciative audience. 

A double choir of sixty voices, accompanied by Lillian 
Tyler Flogstedt at the organ and a number of musicians 
from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, sang Handel’s 
oratorio, Samson, on May 13 at Christ Church. Solo 
eres were sung by Ruth Heubach, Eulah Cornor, Fentou 
ugh and John Hersh. The latter was director of the 
concert. 

Lloyd Miller, pianist, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, was soloist with the Richmond Symphony Orchestra 
at Richmond, Ind., on May 11. He played the Grieg A minor 
concerto, 

Roberta Cole, a pupil of Giacinto Gorno of the College 
of Music, gave a recital in the Odeon on May 16. She was 
assisted by Maria Terranova, pianist, and Karl Payne, vio- 
linist, with Louise Renick as accompanist. 

The College of Music Orchestra, of the College of Mu- 
sic, gave its final concert of the season in the Odeon on 
May 15. The orchestra was under the direction of Adolf 
Hahn and the student members displayed evidence of much 
care in training. The program included a number of 
classics and these were played in a manner that was good 
to hear. The soloists were Uberto Neely, pupil of Wieni- 
awski; George J. Mulhauser, pupil of Mme. Dotti, who 
sang the aria, Celeste Aida, and Maria Terranova, pupil 
of Albino Gorno, who played the concerto for piano in 
C minor, by Beethoven. 


In the aftermath of the great May Music Festival events 
have been limited. Among those of special merit, however, 
can be noted the joint song recital given at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music by Helen Portune and Emil Rosen, 
pupils of John A. Hoffmann. Both of the singers have 
had concert experience. Mr. Rosen has a tenor voice of 
sweetness and his singing of some Russian songs in the 
original was a special feature of his groups. Miss Portune 
has a strong, rich voice particularly suited to concert work. 

An organ recital was given by Alma Strautman at the 
auditorium of the East High School for the delegates of the 
National Congress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. 


Clifford Cunard, tenor, a pupil of Dan Beddoe of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a concert some days 
ago at Cambridge, Ohio, under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club of that city. 

The final concert of the season was given on May 8 by 
the Hyde Park Music Club, at the Hivde Park Library 
Auditorium. The program, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Frank Peters, was very attractive. 

Emilie Hallock, soprano, a pupil of John A. Hoffmann 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was heard in a 
recital on May 7 at the Conservatory Hall. 


The last musical service of the season was given on 
May 6 by the choir of the Church of the Advent, Walnut 
Hills. It was under the direction of Gordon Graham and the 
soloists were John Tiffany, Clifford Cunard and Williard 
Purser. A number of organ selections were played by 
Romilda Stall. 


What proved to be one of the most pleasing of recent 
musical events was the concert given by the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music Orchestra at Conservatory Hall 
on May 8. This was the seventh of the season’s concerts. 
These concerts make possible the development of students 
as soloists and on this occasion Evangeline Otto, cellist, was 
able to prove her ability as a performer. The orchestra 
we bone trained by Modeste Alloo and reflects great credit 
on him. 

_ Vivian Dolores Breaks, pupil of Dan Beddoe of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, was heard in a recital on 
April 24. 

A delightful musical event was enjoyed on April 25 at 
the Hotel Alms when the Ilse Huebner Trio was heard at 
a tea given by Mrs. Otto Diekmann. Aside from Miss 
ee, ana the trio includes Ottillie Reininger, violin- 
ist, and Maya Heermann, cellist. 

At a_recent Saturday afternoon recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music a number of pupils of Misses 
Reininger, Betscher, Bridge and Williams, and of Messrs. 
Kelly, Thalberg, Verd, Miller and Silbersack were heard. 

The Cincinnati Choral and Wurlitzer Concert Company 
gave its fifty-eighth concert on April 25 for the benefit of 
the Colored Orp! ’ Home Band, at Memorial Hall. 

At the State Music-Memory contest, which was held on 
April 28 at Columbus, Ohio, the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music was represented among the judges by Mrs. Edgar 
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Stillman Kelley and Burnet C. Tuthill, manager of the con- 
seryatory. After the contest Mr. Tuthill gave a dinner. to 
the judges and the contestants. : ste s 

Emma Beiser Scully played a new piano suite in G major 
at Price Hill on April 23, as well as a group of other new 
compositions. A number of songs were sung by William 
Scully. 

Albert Berne, of the faculty of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, presented some of his pupils in a song recital 
on April 25. 

Marjorie Orton, a piano pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
was heard at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on April 
28. She proved herself to be an artist, and the recital was 
very pleasing. 

The pupils of Harry H. Fetz, assisted by the Norwood 
Community Orchestra, appeared on April 26 in the Norwood 
City Hall Auditorium. 

The pupils of Romeo and Giacinto Gorno, of the College 
of Music, gave a recital in the Odeon on April 25. 

The Clifton Music Club held a meeting on April 27 at 
the home of Catherine Dieterle which was much enjoyed. 

An entertainment was given on April 29 at the auditorium 
of Santa Maria Institute by pupils of Anna M. Lucas and 
Professor Gioronimo. which included ensemble singing and 
dancing. There were also a number of orchestral selections. 

The Woman’s Club music department held a meeting on 
April 27, which was called a Study Afternoon. The mem- 
bers presented both vocal and instrumental numbers from 
the May Festival program. 

An enjoyable musical entertainment was offered on April 
27 at the Odeon by pupils of the class of Sidney C. Durst 
of the College of Music. These were original compositions 
and included two movements for a string quartet written by 
Sister Mary St. Monica and Sister Cecelia of Notre Dame 
Academy. Other numbers, consisting of a quartet played 
bv Uberto Neely, Karl Payne, Milton Dockweiler and 
Arthur Knecht and a group of songs, added interest. 

Richard Knost, baritone; Alfred Hurst and Gus Riherd, 
pianists, and Smith Farrar, violinist (pupils of the College 
of Music), were heard in a concert at Sidney, Ohio, on 
April 29 

Anna May Payne, pupil of Dan Beddoe, gave a recital at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on April 25. She has 
a very pleasing voice and her recital was much enjoyed. 

Emma Heckle, the first Cincinnatian to become a soloist 
of the May Music Festival, was entertained by her Alma 
Mater at a dinner recently. 

St. Paul’s Choral Society rendered a sacred concert on 
April 28 in the auditorium of the Hyde Park Protestant 
Methodist Church. The society is made up of thirty voices 
under the direction of Benjamin C. DeCamp. This is the 
eighth concert given by the society in the past = re. 


Russell Snively Gilbert Lectures 


Russell Snively Gilbert gave a lecture before the Com- 
munity Club of East Orange, N. J., on the afternoon of 
May 11, his subject being Music as an Important Factor in 
the Life of a Child. He stated that children should hear 
good music first, then all the jazz they want to hear will 
not hurt them. “Children used to be trained like little 
animals, to go through certain motions when studying 
music,” he said. ‘Now the awakened musical conscience 
is striven for. Music is more of the mind than the hands 
now. That is, intelligent interest is of more importance 
that finger exercises. An object of music study now is to 
train thinkers to develop observation.” In speaking on the 
effects of music on a community, Mr. Gilbert advocated 
free concerts where better than popular music is played. 
He suggested musical narties for children, more music in 
schools, particularly gymnasium classes, and said that more 
clubs should arrange for music in their programs. In 
addition to giving the lecture, Mr. Gilbert played a number 
of piano selections. 
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How George Hamlin Entered the Field of 
Grand Opera 


When Victor Herbert essayed the role of grand opera 
composer, he chose to write a tenor part which required 
the range of voice and particular vocal equipment which is 
hard to find among tenors. John McCormack was the man 
finally selected. He set the pace, created the role, and 
the part of Paul Merrill in his hands was a success. The 
second season of Natoma found McCormack in the concert 
field and nobody selected for the tenor role. 

At about this time George Hamlin, successful in concert 
and oratorio with an established reputation as an artist of 
high rank, made known that he was in the field for opera. 
His opportunity came and he was engaged to fill the vacancy 
made by the temporary withdrawal of John McCormack 
from the operatic field. Early in the spring Mr. Hamlin 
went to his summer home at Lake Placid and learned the 
role in which he was to make his operatic debut. With 
characteristic energy and fixedness of purpose he com- 
menced his work and he learned the role, but owing to the 
extremely difficult vocal requirements of the part, the high 
tessitura of the score, together with the fact that this was 
an entirely new line of vocal endeavor for Mr. Hamlin, the 
tenor found himself in a vocal condition which was alarm- 
ing. An indefatigable worker, a man who would never say 
die having once undertaken to do a thing, he persisted in 
his work until he had made his first operatic role his own 
intellectually, but alas not vocally, for his voice was gone 
or at least so impaired that he saw no hope for fulfilling 
his contract to appear with the Chicago Opera. 

The man of the hour proved to be W. Warren Shaw—and 
to him all the credit was given for saving the situation. It 
happened in the following manner : 

John F. Braun, also a tenor of high artistic attainments 
and a friend of Mr. Hamlin, had been studying with Mr. 
Shaw for one year. Mr. Braun and Mr. Hamlin had been 
studying abroad together the previous season and had not 
heard each other’s voice for a period of twelve months. Mr. 
Braun motored up to Mr. Hamlin’s camp at Lake Placid 
and found the tenor in serious straits vocally. 

Mr. Hamlin explained that he was suffering from over- 
work and didn’t know whether it was at all possible to 
have his voice restored. When Mr. Braun sang for Mr. 
Hamlin, the latter immediately noticed a marked improve- 
ment in the voice of his friend, and quickly made inquiry 
as to his line of vocal work since the preceding season. 
The result of the conference was that Mr. Hamlin de- 
cided to entrust his voice to the guidance of Mr. Shaw, al- 
though he had no previous acquaintance with him nor knowl- 
edge of his work. He immediately wired Mr. Shaw, re- 
questing daily lessons. 

Arriving at Mr. Shaw’s summer school he explained the 
situation and sang for him. “What can you do for me?” 
he inquired, to which Mr. Shaw laconically replied: “I 
don’t know that I can do anything of importance, but 1 
will do my utmost for you.” 

Every one familiar with Mr. Shaw’s methods knows what 
that meant. It meant ground work and the definite under- 
standing of principles which should govern the vocal activi- 
ties in course of vocal training, strict attention to detail and 
practical illustrations, no dodging of important questions, 
no compromise at the close of this necessarily strenuous 
session, which was of such vital importance to the tenor 
that he insisted Mr. Shaw accompany him to Lake Placid 
for further vocal work. He said, “I feel that much has 
been done, but I want two weeks more of double daily 
lessons,” and the plan was carried out. 

Every step in the dramatic situations was worked out in 
connection with the vocal work, and in the fall Mr. Hamlin 
made his debut in Natoma—Mary Garden singing the title 
role—with the Chicago Opera. 

His success was instantaneous and pronounced, and he 
sang in Natoma for the entire season. The following sum- 
mer Mr. Hamlin resumed his two sessions of daily work 
with Mr. Shaw, adding to his repertory The Jewels of the 
Madonna and Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba, in which he 
afterward appeared with equally pronounced success. Dur- 
ing these two seasons, Mr. Hamlin’s vocal improvement was 
generally recognized by public and press. The Chicago 
Tribune, in referring to Mr. Hamlin’s work, said “His voice 
has taken on added volume and carrying power.” The 
Chicago Evening Post stated: “Mr. Hamlin gave out his 
voice with much greater volume and richer quality than 
last year.” The press was unanimous in its opinion con- 
cerning the growth of this artist. Mr. Hamlin’s tribute to 
Mr. Shaw was an open and frank expression of the valuable 
service rendered by his teacher and the recommendation to 
many of his former pupils to study with Mr. Shaw. 


Miami Conservatory of Music Notes 

Miami, Fla., April 25.—On April 24 an interesting musicale 
was. given at the Trinity Episcopal Rectory in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Clarke of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Both Mr. and Mrs, Clarke are well known patrons of music 
and an excellent program was arranged by Dr. and Mrs. 
Phillips for their guests. Quartet numbers and solos were 
offered by Mrs. Walter Arrington, soprano; Mrs. John 
Graham, contralto; Alfred Betts, tenor, and Percy Long, 
baritone. 

Mana Zucca has been elected associate honorary president 
of the Miami Woman’s Chorus in recognition of the interest 
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she has shown in the development and work of this or- 
ganization, 

Under the able direction of Kate Ellis Wis2, a beautiful 
performance of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream 
was given at the estate of Dr. and Mrs. James Jackson. 
Mrs. Wise was assisted by Sherman Hammatt and Beatrice 
MacCue. 

One of the most interesting recitals of the season was 
given on April 20 by Mrs. W. J. Morrison of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Orlando, Fla. Mrs, Morrison is a convincing and 
brilliant pianist and devotes her time and energy to giving 
lecture recitals for the Peterborough Colony founded by 
Mrs. MacDowell. The program was made up of MacDowell 
numbers and was interspersed with a critical appreciation 
of the composer’s works. ‘ 

Mana Zucca is offering a scholarship in piano and one in 
voice coaching for next season at the Miami Conservatory 
of which Bertha Foster is director. This past season she 
conducted master classes here. There have been many de- 
mands for this course next year. The contest for these 
scholarships will be held in the fall and is open to all students 
of talent and ambition. The compositions selected for the 
contest are: (for piano) Moment Triste and Etude en 
Hommage, by Mana Zucca; (for voice) Ah, Love, Will 
You Remember? and Song of My Heart, by a — 
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MEXICO CITY PREPARED 
FOR A BUSY SUMMER 


Mexico City, Mexico, May 1, 1923.—There has been a 
dearth of musical events in this city for several months, but 
from announcements being made at the present time, it looks 
as if Mexico City will be visited this summer by a number 
of famous artists and organizations. 

Joser Luevinne’s RECITALS. 

The first concerts of the season were those given by Josef 
Lhevinne, who returned to find the excellent impression he 
had made on former visits had not been forgotten. His 
opening recital at the Arbeu Theater was to a large and 
enthusiastic audience, which took every means possible to 
demonstrate its affection for this artist and cg gi at 
being able to hear him again. During two weeks he gave 
six concerts, all to well filled houses. Lhevinne’s programs 
were varied and interesting, and served admirably to display 
the poetic feeling and musicianship of this great artist. At 
the present time he is touring the republic, but returns to 
Mexico City to appear as soloist with the symphony orches- 
tra under the direction of Comendador Gaetano Bavagnoli. 

Tue BavaAGNoLt SprinG FEstIvALts. 

The flowery title above has been given to the symphony 
orchestra concerts which will be given this month under 
the direction of Comendador Gaetano Bavagnoli. It will be 
recalled that a year or so ago Bavagnoli, who has quite a 
following here, gave a series of concerts which met with 
great favor. This year his programs will be somewhat more 
ambitious, as he will have at his disposal a greatly aug- 
mented orchestra, a chorus of 180 mixed voices, a children’s 
chorus of 100, and, as guest artists, Josef Lhevinne, Fanny 
Anitua (the well known Mexican contralto), Malda Fani 
(an Italian soprano, to make her first appearance here), 
Miguel Santacana (who will sing the Prologue of Boito’s 
Mefistofele) and Maria Romero (another soprano of this 
country). It is understood that the government has con- 
tributed a generous subsidy towards this Spring Festival 
of Music. 

Orner Events ANNOUNCED FoR SUMMER. 

Mischa Elman will arrive in Mexico City later in the 
month to give a series of concerts. The firm under whose 
management he will appear is planning to bring various 
artists of international reputation to this country. 
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The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, which last summer had 
an unusually successful season, will return to Mexico City 
immediately after its engagement in Havana with the San 
Carlo Opera Company. Rosert GriFFiItH. 


Inkowa Glee Club Concert 


The third annual concert of the Ikowa Glee Club, which 
was given at the Waldorf-Astoria May 14, proved to be a 
generous, well varied and altogether delightful affair. Ross 
David has trained a group of thirty-five young women to a 
high point of vocal efficiency and ensemble. In the list of 
interesting numbers which he led them through there was 
excellent tone quality, intelligible diction and interpretative 
intent. The opening group included Out in the Fields 
(Browning-Bliss), Snow Fairies (Cecil Forsyth) and a 
Call of the Open, specially written for the club by Mrs. 
Ross David, the club’s able accompanist. 

Tableaux Chantant were a special feature of the program, 
the characters of which were taken by pupils from the 
Ross David studios, A huge gilt picture frame erected at 
the back of the stage framed the figures which appeared, 
effectively costumed. The first of these was a trio of Rus- 
sian peasant girls who sang a Russian Vesper Hymn with 
the club humming an accompaniment. The principals of 
this picture were Emily Sherwood, Mrs. O. Voight and M. 
Corbett. Priscilla Baynes next appeared as Juliet and gave 
an excellent rendition of the waltz song from Romeo and 
Juliet. A picturesque group of Bohemian folk songs sung 
by Pauline Hurban, Bohemian soprano, was followed by a 
group of children under the name of the Jan Hus Choir. 
These little people, in Czecho-Slovakian dress, sang folk 
songs with vigor and danced the quaint folk dances with 
grace and accuracy. They furnished some of the most 
delightful moments of the evening and had to respond to 
the enthusiastic applause of the audience with an additional 
dance. The Virginia Reel was danced to the tune of Dixie 
Land and, following the intermission, there was presented 
a pose of Jeanne d’Arc, while the club sang her favorite 
Easter Hymn (presented to Mr. David in manuscript by 
a French priest); an old French folk song by a campfire 
group, an Eastern Romance (Rimsky-Korsakoff) by Jane 
Condit, soprano, with a whistling obligato by Grace Hoyt; 
Minnetonka (Lieurance), by Marjorie Nash; In the Silence 
of Night (Rachmaninoff), with Madame Izer as soloist; 
Mulligan Guard, an Irish tableau introducing Louise Hand 
and Irene Knowles, and a final scene and aria from the 
fourth act of Il Trovatore, by Lillibelle Barton, Mary Rowe 
Davis and the Glee Club. The club interposed a Hungarian 
folk song arranged by Deems Taylor, and sang accompani- 
ments for several of the soloists. 

Others who appeared as soloists were Catherine Izer, a 
dramatic soprano with fine gift; Mary Rowe Davis, pos 
sessor of a real contralto and interpretative ability, and 
Mostyn Jones, whose tenor is of the rare Welsh quality. Of 
the soloists as a whole one can say that they use their voices 
excellently and have an especially clear manner of handling 
the words of their selections. Accompaniments for the 
evening were played by Mrs. Ross Ravid at the piano, and 
David Jones at the organ. 
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ment. To play so well at so early an age, this young girl, it would 
surely seem, must be blessed with an exceptional aptitude for the 
violin as well as with notable musical talent, 

nother valuable asset she has which speaks favorably for her 
future: An attractive personality, one, too, that makes an audience 
listen attentively when she plays. And she is pleasantly free from 
the childish airs and graces of the usual “infant phenomenon,” She 
has, indeed, no mannerisms at all, but on the contrary perfect concert 
fonness. The audience applauded her with great warmth.—Boston 
Herald. 


Critical Praise for Frank Cuthbert 


Frank Cuthbert, bass baritone, continues to add to the 
many laurels he has already won throughout the country. 
His success in the Maritime Provinces in April has been 
augmented by two festival appearances this month, when 
he sang in Syracuse, N. Y., and Springfield, Mass. Appended 
are some excerpts from press notices received following 
these appearances : 

He was kindly remembered from his appearance last year, and 
his splendid work last night justified his engagement by the asso- 
ciation. His diction was well nigh flawless, every word being clearly 
understood. His voice is full, rich and wide of range (Abimelech 
and the Old Hebrew in Samson and Delilah). -Springfield Union, 
May 5, 


His voice is rich and resonant and he sang without effort the some- 
times difficult passages of his role. Springfield Daily News, May 5 


Frank Cuthbert has a bass voice of excellent quality and wide 
compass, rich and resonant in the low range and showing many of 
the characteristics of a baritone in the upper register. He possesses 
all the agility necessary for an adequate performance of the most 
florid passages of the Haydn arias (The Seasons).—-Syracuse Post 
Standard, May 2 


The parts assigned the bass- baritone voice call for every possibility 
of these two voice divisions, and Mr. Cuthbert comes up to require 
ment with artistic ease and charming introspection.—Syracuse Journal, 

9 , 

May 2, 


a voice of absolute purity and wonderful 
Truru (Nova Scotia) Daily News, 


Mr. Cuthbert displayed 
range (miscellaneous program). 
April 16. 


He has a very pleasant appearance and his work, particularly in 
The Trumpet Shall Sound, was of an exceptionally high order, and 
evoked an unusual amount of applause (The Messiah). —New Glasgow 
(N. 8S.) Evening News, April 14. 


Mr. Cuthbert fitted the roles which fell to him. His beautifully 
trained voice and unusually distinct enunciation showed to advantage. 
As the High Priest of Dagon, his singing was marked with dramatic 
expression and power (Samson and elilah).—Halifax Chronicle 
CN. S.), April 12. 


Mr. Cuthbert sang with 
procyetion which marks the well-trained voice 
falifax Chronicle, April 11. 


Frank Cuthbert was most happy in his group of 
Gounod Vulcan's Song served to show forth his powers of dramatic 
expression. His singing of Johnson's If Thou Wert Blind disclosed 
the superb finesse of his artistry in emotional expression, but it was 
in his infectious delivery of Densmore’s Roadways that he revealed 
the rich, rounded quality of his baritone (miscellaneous program). 
Halifax Herald, April 10. 


reat - expression and the perfection of tone 
(Verdi Requiem). 


solos. The 


Mr. Cuthbert has a beautifuly trained voice, and managed it per- 
fectly, displaying lovely notes, real feeling, and range.—Halifax 
(N. S.) Chronicle, April 10. 

Mr. Cuthbert made an instantaneous success with his taking songs 
so well rendered with me splendid bass-baritone voice.—Halifax 
Arcadian Recorder, April 1 


Marjorie Squires Sings Delilah Admirably 

Marjorie Squires appeared as Delilah in Samson and 
Delilah when it was given in oratorio form at the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Music Festival on April 24, following which 
the critics eulogized her as per the accompanying excerpts: 

Miss eanmes lived up to the expectations of her audience both 
vocally and emotionally in that seductive song, My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice, toward which the whole act progresses and from which the 


opera recedes until the catastrophe in the Temple—H. G. Davidson, 
Columbus Citizen 


Miss Squires sang the Delilah part admirably with a voice of opu- 
lent quality, dramatic fervor and well-grounded tradition. She was 
received with a furore of acclamation after the well-beloved aria, My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. In the fury of the succeeding defiance 
she was admirably dramatic.—Columbus Dispatch. 


In the role of Delilah Miss Squires sang the soprano parts of the 
opera in a manner that called forth repeated applause from the audi- 
ence.—Columbus Daily. 

Miss Squires more than satisfied < everyone present, for she gave 
generously of her opulent gifts and sang with sensuous abandon, dis- 
playing a voice of power and wide range, and a tropical temperament. 

ler florid passages were done with brilliancy, and her high notes 
rang out with clarity and warmth.—( canes State Journal. 


Amy Ellerman’s haviiowy Evident 


Following Amy Ellerman’s appearance in the South Side 
High School, Newark, N. J., on May 9, the Newark Evening 
News had this to say regarding her part in the program: 

In her introductory number, the aria Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix, from Samson and Delilah, Miss Ellerman quickly ingratiated 
herself by the mellow quality of her tones, always steady and smooth, 
and by the well controlled emotionality with which she charged the 
siren’s cajoleries. That she is an artist was evident not onl 
her technical proficiency but ,by good taste in observing the 
and the spirit in the composer's work by taking the final phrase piano 
instead of forte as so many contraltos do. Her singing of her second 
group advanced her in the esteem of the audience because of the 

ling and animation in her interpretations. 


lester 


Maier and Pattison List Growing 


The announcement that the coming season will be in the 
nature of at least a temporary farewell for Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison has greatly stimulated the interest in these 
unique artists. Their time is filling up very rapidly, the 
latest additions to their list of bookings including the follow- 
ing recitals: Oberlin, Ohio, November 13; Muncie, Ind., 
hed: Towa City, Ia., 20; Omaha, 22; Sioux City, Ia., Decem- 

ber 8; Dayton, Ohio, February 8; Flint, Mich., February a; 
Fall River, Mass., March 30. The ‘first three weeks in 
March will be devoted entirely to Texas and Oklahoma, 
States which they have not yet visited, but where the 
music loving public is anxious to gain acquaintance with 
their remarkable ensemble le playing. 


Gebhard Pupil ‘Wins F Favor in Recital 


Eleanor Foster, pianist and artist pupil from the studio 
of Heinrich Gebhard, was heard in an interesting program 
on May 10, in the music room of Amelia Gebhard, on 
Manchester Road, Brookline. Miss Foster gave a pleasur- 
able demonstration of her talents in a well varied program 
comprising Bach’s French Suite; an intermezzo and rhap- 
sody of Brahms; a waltz, a nocturne and a scherzo of 
Chopin; two pieces from Scriabin, and numbers by Casella, 
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Debussy and Cyril Scott. Miss Foster made an uncommonly 
fine impression on her audience, which included many pro- 
fessional pianists, singers and violinists. To a highly service- 
able technic this promising pianist adds genuine musical 
feeling and a very real ability to grasp and impart the 
meaning of the music in hand, particularly where the mood 
is profound, melancholy or dramatic. Miss Foster’s mu- 
sicianship and personality combined to win for her a splen- 
did success and she was obliged to lengthen her program. 


Sousa Guaranteed $412,000 


Concert managers throughout the United States have guar- 
anteed an aggregate of $412,000 for the appearances of Lieut. 
Commander John Philip Sousa and his band during the com- 
ing season, according to a statement made in New York re- 
cently by Harry Askin, Sousa’s business representative. This 
is said to be the largest amount ever guaranteed for the 
season’s appearance of any musical organization or individ- 
ual. The figures represent only the amounts which local 
concert managers have contracted to pay Sousa for his 
appearances, and take no account of the concerts which the 
band will give during the season under its own business 
management, 

Sousa’s next season, which will be his thirty-first as the 
head of Sousa’s Band, will begin on July 21 and will be con- 
cluded on March 8, 1924. During the season he will make 
his fourteenth trans-continental tour. Sousa’s Band is the 
only self-sustaining musical organization in America. The 
great symphony orchestras without exception are supported 
in part by subscription or have guarantors to whom they 
can turn in case of deficit, while even the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York and the Chicago Opera are conducted upon 
a subscription basis. 

Both Mr. Sousa and Mr. Askin are proud of the stability 
of an organization which for a period of years, in all 
seasons and in all kinds of weather in all parts of America, 
has been such a drawing attraction that there has been no 
engagement where the receipts fell below the guarantee for 
that date. The uniformity of Mr. Sousa’s drawing power 
is demonstrated by figures selected at random from last 
season’s records and designed to show receipts in cities 
which vary grealy in size: In Cleveland, Ohio, on September 
30, 1922, the band played to $17,778 in two performances, a 
world’s record for any musical or operatic organization. On 
March 20, in Charlestown, W. Va., the receipts were $8,500; 
in Bangor, Me., on September 22, ord in Rochester, Minn., 
on October 9, $4,200; in Atlanta, Ga., February 20, $7,200; 
in Washington, D. C., November 2, $5,000, and at the New 
York Hippodrome, on November 5, the receipts reached 
$8,300 for a single performance—the greatest amount for 
any of Sousa’s numerous annual appearances there. 





Two Kriens Pupils Heard 


Salvatore Manetto and Lydia Sacker, violinists, pupils 
of Christiaan Kriens, each gave their own recital within ten 
days, the former in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, the latter in Y. M. C. A. Hall, Paterson, N. J. 
Young Mr. Manetto played ancient and modern works, in- 
cluding three pieces by his teacher, and Miss Sacker’s re- 
cital was distinguished by the performance of the Men- 
delssohn concerto and modern works; she was assisted by 
Ethel Dobson, soprano, and Mr. Kriens (who is a capable 
pianist), played the accompaniments. This is the eleventh 
season this teacher has brought out several violinists in 
recitals of their own. Many former pupils occupy positions 
in leading symphony and cinema orchestras, the girl pupils 
having positions in schools and colleges. 
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People’s Symphony Orchestra Gives Pleasing Concert— 
Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., May 14.—Rosa Ponselle, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, sang her way into the hearts of 
hundreds of San Franciscans when she gave her first song 
recital at the Curran Theater. After Miss Ponselle’s first 
group of songs the audience was stirred to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm which knew no limit and this same demonstra- 
tion of approval was evidenced after each of her numbers. 
Miss Ponselle chose as her opening number the aria, Pace, 
Pace, from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, and this operatic 
excerpt enabled her to reveal the richness of color, stn- 
pendous range and luscious quality of her voice. Miss Pon- 
selle possesses the keenest instinct for dramatic values and 
she sings her recitative passages with the true declamatory 
style and impassioned intensity. She is equally at ease in 
songs as in the arias and she sang many of the modern 
works with polished artistry, distinct enunciation and fine 
interpretative style. In addition to her marked artistic 
ability, Miss Ponselle possesses a charming stage appear- 
ance. Manager Frank Healy announces another recital by 
Miss Ponselle, which is being anticipated with no small 
amount of enthusiasm. . 


Peopte’s SyMPHONY OrcHESTRA Gives PLEASING CoNCERT. 


Alexander Saslavsky and his aggregation of musicians 
presented an interesting program of symphonic numbers 
at Scottish Rite Hall. The outstanding feature of this pro- 
gram was the andante from Mendelssohn's violin concerto, 
the solo part being played by the entire first violin section 
of the orchestra. The body of strings played in delightful 
unison, causing the effect to be more like one voluminous 
tone rather than that of many. William McCoy’s prelude 
to Hamadryads was an interesting novelty. This work was 
composed by the California musician especially for the 
Bohemian Club and the work reveals individuality if con- 
struction and contains haunting melodies and lilting rhythms. 
The symphony of the concert was Beethoven’s fifth and the 
last programmed number was the William Tell overture, 
which brought the concert to a brilliant and effective climax. 


Notes. 


Lillian Birmingham, former president of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club, left recently for Washington, D. C. 
where she will attend the Woman’s Universal Alliance 
Convention as an official representative from California. 
Mrs. Birmingham received this distinction directly from 
Washington, the appointment coming from Mrs. C, C. Cal- 
houn, national chairman, to serve on the National Histori- 
cal Research Committee. While in Washington, Mrs. 
Birmingham will make a strong attempt to urge the estab- 
lishing of the National Conservatory of Music in California. 
Before returning to San Francisco, this active and enthusi- 
astic clubwoman and musician will attend the national con- 
vention of the Federation of Music Clubs of America in 
Asheville, N. C 

Edouard Deru, one of the foremost exponents of the 
Belgian school of violin artistry, has secured a studio in San 
Francisco, which he will occupy during the summer months. 


Many advanced and ambitious violin students are eagerly 
anticipating his arrival. Mr. Deru was for many years offi- 
cial violinist to the King and Queen of Belgium and has 
not only won honors in his own country but has also had 
many conferred upon him by the French Government. 

Uda Waldro, the popular California composer-pianist 
and organist, has resumed his former position as organist 
in the Geary Street Synagogue. Mr. Waldrop held this 
position for seven years prior to his departure for New 
York City, where his musical activities called him. Upon 
his return to this city Mr. Waldrop’s several other organ 
positions prevented him from immediately taking up his 
duties at the synagogue. 

Pearl Hossack Whitcomb sang for the members of the 
Pacific Musical Society at its last concert and pleased a 
discriminating attendance with the beauty of her mezzo- 
soprano voice. Her voice is well placed and she sings with 
a plenitude of tone and emotional warmth. Her numbers 
included Massenet’s Les Larmes, from the opera Werther, 
which is seldom heard here. A group of Russian songs 
and modern French were her contributions. Irene Miller 
proved an excellent accompanist. Other artists who par- 
ticipated in the program were Rudy Seiger and J. Chandler 
Smith, who rendered the Grieg sonata in G minor for violin 
and piano, and Esther Deininger, who played in admirable 
style Liszt’s La Campanella, Palmgren’s Prelude, and Schu- 
mann’s sonata in G minor. This concert was one of the 
most enjoyable that the Pacific Musical Society has given 
throughout this year. 

Tania Akounine, a thirteen-year-old violinist, was the 
soloist at the recent concert given by the Minetti Orches- 
tra. The lad gave a vital reading of Max Bruch’s G minor 
concerto. Madame Rose Florence, well known mezzo-so- 
prano, also appeared at this concert, singing the aria from 
Samson and Delilah, Duparc’s Phidyle, Gretchaninoft's 
Triste est le Steppe, and Hugo Wolff's Er Ist’s. Mr. 
Minetti conducted the orchestra in his usual dynamic man- 
ner, giving fine renditions of Strauss’ Tales from the Vienna 
Woods, intermezzo from Carmen, Mozart’s symphony in 
G minor and the overture to the Me rry Wives of Windsor. 

Edna May Stratton Nies played for the first time before 
a local audience when she appeared as soloist with the Zech 
Orchestra, offering Bruch’s violin concerto No, 2 in D 
minor. Arline Elizabeth Lynch played the piano score 
The orchestra, under the leadership of William Zech, played 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture, Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym- 
phony in B minor, two Slavonic dances by Dvorak and 
Wagner’s prelude to Die Meistersinger. Zech’s orchestra 
has been in existence for over nineteen years and has con- 
tributed much toward the musical education on the Pacific 
Coast, giving a number of semi-professional musicians 
opportunities to display their talents. 

Hother Wismer contributed viola and violin solos witi 
refined taste and brilliant technic at the recital of mono- 
logues and dialogues given by Marie Nrock at Sorosis 
Club. Mr. Wismer played without accompaniment J. S. 
Bach’s Sarabande, from the C major suite, Rode’s air in G 
minor with variations, on viola, and an adagio by Spohr 
and Fritz Kreisler’s recitative and scherzo for violin. 

Augusta Hayden, a delightful and charming’ lyric so- 
prano, was the soloist at the Hotel Whitcomb Sunday eve- 
ning concert, given under the direction of Stanislas Bem. 
Miss Hayden’s bright, clear and splendidly schooled voice 
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was heard in a group of English ballads and in several 
French songs, to which Leo Shorr gave her fine piano ac- 
companiments. Miss Hayden created a fine —— 


LOS ANGELES GREETS ZOELLNER 
QUARTET ON RETURN FROM TOUR 





Oratorio Society Gives Samson and Delilah—Lyric Club’s 
Closing Concert—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 14.—The Zoellner Quartet gave 
the first program following its eastern tour of several 
months, at the Ebell Club House, April 23, to a full house. 
A welcome that was a personal as well as a musical tribute 
greeted the quartet and the evening was marked by a cor- 
dial and informal atmosphere. There is a very human ap- 
peal in the work of this organization, free from the pedantry 
and formal coldness too often felt with chamber music. 
The lovely Haydn quartet, op. 64, No. 5, opened the pro- 
gram and the colorful sonata quartet in E minor closed 
it. The Sinding Serenade, op. 56, for two violins and piano, 
was most interesting, and a new number to Los Angeles 
audiences. The Zoellner Quartet is comprised of the mem- 
bers of the family of Joseph Zoellner, Sr., who plays the 
viola in the quartet. The others are Antoinette Zoellner, 
violin, and Amandus and Joseph, Jr., violin and cello re- 
spectively. 

Oratorio Society Gives SAMSON AND DeviLag. 

The Oratorio Society of Los Angeles, John Smallman 
conductor, gave Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah on May 1, 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium. The chorus, numbering 
225 voices, was accompanied by the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, and the organist, Dr. Ray Hastings. The soloists were 
Arthur Hackett, as Samson; Anna Sprotte, Delilah; Ettore 
Campana, High Priest, and Henri de la Plate, Abimelech 
Mr. Hackett has an enviable reputation as one of the leading 
oratorio singers of the country. Mme. Sprotte, a well 
known contralto, has sung this role both in this country 
and abroad many times, with marked success. Her remark- 
able range, quality, and dramatic sense have a fine vehicle 
in this role. Mr. Campana and Mr. de la Plate added greatly 
to the effects. Mr. Smallman is a conductor par excellence. 
His marked ability, coupled with a personality that makes 
him beloved of every member of his chorus, gives him a 
command of all his forces. The work he is doing is inesti- 
mable, for nothing of moment in this line has ever before 
received a continued support in this city, and he has estab- 
lished a bulwark in the musical life. 

Lyric Crus’s Closing Concert. 

The Woman's Lyric Club of Los Angeles, under the 
direction of J. P. Paulin, has become, in the nineteen years 
of its existence, one of the finest trained women's choruses 
in the country. It has held this position for the past ten 
or fifteen years, and has jealously maintained its standard, 
although the personnel has necessarily changed. The lasi 
concert was marked by the finesse and vocal clarity char- 
acteristic of the chorus’ work and was refreshing in its 
selection of numbers. The audience demanded a repetition 
of the exquisite Silver, by Victor Harris, the incidental 
solo by Annis Stickton Howell. A Vision of Music, by 
Harry M. Gilbert, was beautifully given, with the rich 
contralto of Tilda Rohr and the cello obligato of Carlyle 
Walker adding greatly to the impressiveness. Others espe- 
cially attractive were an adaptation by Spross of Debussy’s 
Mandoline (given in French) and Cyril Scott's Lullaby. 
The piece de resistance was the closing number—Mabel W. 
Daniel’s Eastern Song, accompanied by violin and cello. 
It was the most ambitious chorus number on the program 
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and closed the evening in a blaze of glory. Assisting art- 
ists were Henry Svedrofsky, violinist; Carlyle Walker, 
cellist, and Frieda Peycke, in musically illustrated read- 
ings. Mr. Svedrofsky contributed several solos besides the 
obligatos. Mr. Svedrofsky has the true poetical tone as well 
as feeling, and his rendition of the Chopin-Wilhelmj 
nocturne in D major will not be soon forgotten by those 
who heard it; equally so, the Bird as Prophet, given as 
encore, and the Lotus Land of Cyril Scott, arranged by 
Kreisler. A number by Walter Henry Rothwell, Vien- 
nese Greeting, and the brilliant Romance Andalouse, Sara- 
sate, were the other numbers on the program, Worthy of 
mention is the exceptionally fine work of Mrs. M. Hennion 
Robinson, both with the club and in the accompaniments 
for Mr Svedrofsky 

Notes. 
Trio gave the final concert in its sea- 
n’s series on May 3, presenting a program of excep- 
beauty and interest. It included the B flat major 
trio, No. 7, by Beethoven and the Trio in A Minor, op. 50 
by Tschaikowsky. ‘There was also a duo for violin and 
cello, arranged by Halvorsen, from Handel’s Passacaglia. 
The members of the Los Angeles Trio are May M‘Donald 
Hope, pianist; Calmon Lubonski, violinist; and Ilya Bron- 
son, cellist 

The MacDowell Club gave its monthly musicale Monday 
evening, April 30, at its rooms in the Tajo Building. 

Mrs. William Mabee, president of the Wa Wan Club, 
gave a talk on church music and on the plans for Music 
Week, May 19-26. Blanche McTavish Smith, possessor 
of a beautiful contralto voice; Helen Simonsen, cellist; 
Harriet Lois Beckett, violinist, and Dorothy Ferguson Glea- 
son, pianist, offered a charming program. Among the 
numbers were two by one of the club's members, Helen 
Livingstone. Her Song of the Loquat Flower and Hymn 
to California Sun were two of the trios played. 

Minnie O'Niel, the artist-pupil of Abby de Anivette, who 
is attracting much favorable notice, has recently played at 
two lecture recitals given by Frederick Warde, the noted 
actor. 

Rosa Ponselle thrilled Los Angeles with her beauty of 
voice and person in a recital given Monday evening, May 7, 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium. She conquered her audi- 
ence completely. 

The Pacific Coast Organists’ Convention, under the aus- 
pices of the California chapters of the American Guild 
of Organists, will be held in Los Angeles, June 26 to 28. 
Che convention headquarters will be at Bovard Auditorium 
and the First Presbyterian Church. It will be open to all 
organists and offers an interesting prospectus and pro- 
gram : 


The Los Angeles 


tional! 


New York Quartet at People’s Concerts 

Seethoven’s beautiful quartet in C minor, op. 18, No, 4, 
was given masterful interpretation by the New York String 
Quartet at the fifth of the Friday evening chamber music 
concerts under the auspices of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, Washington Irving high school, May 25. The four 
allegro ma non tanto with its subtle grace, the 
lively scherzo weaving its moods, the dainty menuetto 
allegretto, with characteristic Beethoven charm, and the 
fanciful allegro, were received with fervor. 

Dvorak’s quartet in F major, op. 96, contributed an inter- 
esting portion of the program, played with the feeling for 
ensemble which characterizes the work of this organization. 
The modern school was given representation by two sketches 
of Eugene Goossens—By the Tarn, and Jack O’Lantern— 
which latter so delighted the audience that repetition was 
demanded 

The quartet is composed of Ottokar Cadek, first violin; 
Jaroslav Siskovsky, second violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, 
and Bedrick Vaska, cello, and was founded by Mr. and 
Mrs, Ralph Pulitzer. Although a comparatively recent 
musical organization, it has rapidly achieved a place of 
distinction 

The next of the People’s Symphony chamber music con- 
certs will be given by the Tollefsen Trio, June 22, at the 
same place. These concerts are in line with the program 
hegun by Franz Arens, to give to the masses of New York 
the best to be had in music by the finest artists, at the lowest 
prices, 


movements 


possible 


Wisconsin “All for Schumann Heink” 

To quote a telegram received by her managers from the 
local auspices in Stevens Point, Wis., where Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann Heink appeared on May 16 in recital: “Schu- 
mann Heink endeared herself to capacity and overflow audi- 
ence here last night with a program of artistic performance. 
Central Wisconsin is all for Schumann Heink.” 


Harriet Van Emden Arrives 
Harriet Van Emden, American singer, has arrived from 
Holland where she sang under Willem Mengelberg. After 
a successful tour of the important Continental cities, Miss 
Van Emden has arranged to divide her time in the future 
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between the United States and Europe, singing part of every 
season on each side of the ocean. She returns to Europe 
in August and makes her next tour of the United States 
after January. 


Good Singing at Dudley Buck’s Studio 


“I always come to a Dudley Buck recital because I never 
yet have failed to hear good singing and spend a pleasant 
evening,” says Mr. Kempf, and the large crowd which gath- 
ered in this teacher’s studio, May 22, seemed to agree wit! 
him. This Spring Song Recital was marked by a happy 
spirit throughout which culminated in Cadman’s song cycle, 
The Morning of the Year, which was well sung by Mrs. 
la Forge, soprano; Miss Bushnell, contralto, and Messrs. 
Sanchez and Arnold, tenor and bass. The blending and 
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quality of tone was excellent and the interpretation one 
of character. 

Alma Milstead, soprano, gave special pleasure. She is a 
young singer who has the unusual combination of a rich 
natural voice, magnetic personality and the ability to color 
her tones and make her renditions intellectually interesting. 
Ella Good, contralto, also showed great promise since her 
well schooled and beautiful tone quality is used with excep- 
tional artistry. Frank Munn is deservedly popular, since 
his diction conveys the entire sense of his texts to his listen- 
ers and his jovial personality wins their affection. Others 
who contributed to the success of the occasion were Frank 
Forbes, baritone; Gladys Durham, coloratura soprano; 
William Guggolz, bass-baritone, and Adelaide De Loca, con- 
tralto. Elsie T. Cowen, Mr. Buck’s efficient accompanist, 
played exceedingly well considering that she had fallen and 
hurt her hand, thus making her work a great strain. 





RESPIGHI’S BELFAGOR HAS SUCCESSFUL PREMIERE — 





Scala Gives Excellent Performance of Fine but Undramatic Score—Other Opera Novelties Close Italian Season 


Milan, April 27.—Ottorino Respighi’s eagerly expected 
opera, Belfagor, which has been scheduled for performance 
at the Scala for over a year, at last had its premiére last 
night. It had a cordial reception at the hands of a capacity 
audience; and there were four curtain calls after the first 
act, five after the second, and six at the end of the opera. 
Nevertheless it must be stated at the outset that the suc- 
cessful composer of the Fontane di Roma and other 
symphonic works has not proved by this work that he is 
a dramatic composer as well. He is still a novice in this 


_ field, for his two youthful operas, Re Enzo and Semiramis, 


were immature, while a third, Marie Victoire, on a French 
text by Guiraud, was neither produced nor published. 

In Belfagor Respighi reveals no new aspect of his talent, 
and remains the composer of symphonic music. Neither by 
intuition nor by study has Respighi reached that perfect 








OTTORINO RESPIGHT, 


composer of Belfagor, just produced at La Scala. 


He was 
born in Bologna, July 9, 1879. He is now professor of 
composition in the R. Liceo Santa Cecilia, Rome. 


blending of musical and dramatic elements which consti- 
tutes the aim of every maker of operas. Without going into 
details his chief fault is that the stage, its action and its 
music, appears to be wholly severed from the orchestra and 
independent of it; nay, the latter, far from furthering it, 
rather diverts the attention from the action. 


SENTIMENT vs. CoMEDY. 


Generally speaking, too, the comic and sentimental ele- 
ments are not adjusted to each other so as to give the opera 
unity and balance. The latter rather interferes with the 
humor of the comedy, and the spectator is often hindered in 
following the development of the intrigue which forms the 
substance of the play. What Verdi succeeded in doing so 
wonderfully in Falstaff (which Respighi often tries to 
imitate)—namely, the interpolation of a sentimental note 
in a comic scene, Respighi fails to accomplish. Result: the 
two aspects of the play clash with one another. Of the 
two he is more successful with the sentimental one, which 
indeed has the upper hand in Belfagor. The humorous part 
on the other hand is successful only in spots, largely be- 
cause its expression is left almost wholly to the orchestra. 
The composer apparently had not the skill of availing him- 
self of that wonderful source of ludicrousness resulting 
from the inflections of the voice and from the ensemble of 
several voices. And so it happens that while the text is 
often full of fun, the music does not call forth a smile. 


Tue Story. 
The story of Belfagor is a familiar tale that has been 
used by playrights and musicians many times before. Bel- 


fagor is the imp who was sent to earth by his master Beezle- 
bub that he might know what marriage is, and report back 


whether wedded life is really as difficult as men say. Most 
of Respighi’s predecessors have drawn their material from 
the tale of Macchiavelli, a humoresque which the Italian 
dramatist Morselli took for the subject of his comedy. 
However, since Morselli, who died prematurely a few years 
ago, was above all a fine lyric poet, his comedy rests essen- 
tially upon a sentimental episode in which the devil becomes 
entangled, now in comical and now in tragic adventures. All 
is well that ends well; the devil is finally outwitted; he 
must ge back to hell and the two lovers may realize their 
dream of love. From this comedy Claudio Gnastella has 
derived the libretto of Ottorino Respighi’s opera. 
Goon Music, But UNpRAMATIC. 

Considered apart from the stage, as a musical work, 
Belfagor contains many excellent pages. In general the 
purely instrumental passages are fine, as for instance, the 
delicate description of dawn between the prologue and first 
act. These prove once again that Respighi possesses a 
genius for color and for orchestral delineation. Moreover, 
the whole work breathes distinction and refinement. It 
has, moreover, good technical merits and betokens a refined, 
harmonious sensibility. The orchestra is perfectly balanced 
in sound; and it is always agile, though now and then lack- 
ing ampler lines and the long-breathed phrases. 

An instrumental episode of great delicacy is that of the 
second act, in which, during the festivities in the palace of 
Belfagor, there issue from an inner hall the accents of an 
archaic dance (strings and cymbals), while the orchestra 
dots it here and there with the woodwind chords and short 
passages of the strings. The dance is drawn from an old 
lute collection by Fabrisio Caroso da Sermoneta, and Res- 
pighi has transcribed it with that elegance which is well 
known to all who have heard his suite of Ancient Airs and 
Dances for orchestra. It now remains to be seen whether 
Respighi will be able, in future works for the stage, to 
“mobilize” his good taste and ability for the benefit of Italian 
opera. He must recognize that this work, despite its ex- 
cellences, cannot live as an opera, and that to overcome 
its faults, will require much patience and toil. 

But, after all, if Respighi does not succeed as an oper- 
atic composer, it will not detract from his position as aa 
eminent creative musician. Musical history teems with ex- 
amples of composers who either did not dare to attempt dra- 
matic composition or have failed to leave their trace upon it. 


THE PERFORMANCE. 

The performance of Belfagor, under the direction of An- 
tonio Guarnieri, was good, though the orchestra could have 
been softened down to advantage here and there. Among 
the singers, Mariano Stabile in the title role, who, by the 
way, is also the remarkable Falstaff in the Scala produc- 
tion of Verdi’s masterpiece, is especially deserving of 
praise; also Margaret Sheridan as Candida, the English 
soprano, who has a beautiful voice and fine bearing; and 
the tenor, Francesco Merli, as Baldo. The remaining parts, 
however, were also well cast; Gramegna as Olimpia and 
the buffo, Azzolini, who portrayed the comic old father, 
a toper and an epicure, were both splendid. The scenery, 
designed by Frattino, was much admired, especially the 
setting for the prologue and epilogue. Signor Caramba 
and Giovacchino Forzano, as usual, directed the mise-en- 
scéne, and added materially to the success of the perform- 
ance. 

Orner Operatic Premiéres IN ITAcy, 


The Scala, which has with this performance struck an- 
other blow for the cause of contemporary art, is continuing 
its successful career, and as already reported will con- 
tinue to play its repertory right into June. Preceding Bel- 
fagor, it has revived Giordano’s Madame Sans-Géne under 
Toscanini himself, who was, however, not able to save the 
work from a well-deserved failure. Meantime the other 
Italian opera houses are closing their doors for the season 
after bringing out the customary season-end novelties witn 
more or less success. The successful premiéres of Michetti’s 
La Grazia and Riccitelli’s I Compagnacci in Rome are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. Morenita, a one-act opera by 
Mario Persico, a young man new to the theater, who seems 
to promise well, has had an excellent reception at the San 
Carlo in Naples, and at the same theater Alfano’s Leggenda 
di Sakuntala hada success. Guo M. Gatti. 
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FAMOUS PRIMA DONNA 
LOSES FIVE POUNDS 


Anxiety to Learn Joyful News Drags Songbird from Bed 
During Attack of Pneumonia 

The New York World must be held responsible for the 
correctness of the following amusing item which it pub- 
lished on May 24: “Miss Anna Fitziu, opera singer, who 
has been ill with bronchial pneumonia in her home, 246 
West 70th street, since Friday, was resting comfortably 
last night, her nurse said. While the nurse was absent a 
few minutes, Miss Fitziu, curious to learn if her illness 
had resulted in loss of weight, tiptoed to a scale in the next 
room, ascertained she has lost five pounds, and returned to 


bed, her condition becoming greatly aggravated not long 

after.” 

Ellie Marion Ebeling Makes Good on Short 
Notice 


Ellie Marion Ebeling, whose fine soprano voice has been 
in constant demand this winter, sang the role of the High 
Priestess in Queen Hatasu of Egypt, a play by Ruth Helen 
Davis, given at a benefit per formance for thé building fund 
of the New York City Federation hotel for working gir!s, 
under the direction of the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at the Longacre Theater, Monday after- 
noon, May 7. 

Carrie Bridewell, who was supposed to sing the role, was 
ill, and Mme. Ebeling took her part and learned the role 
within twenty-four hours’ notice, equitting herself splen- 
didly to the great delight of all. Only a singer of routine 
and experience on the operatic stage could have filled in at 
so short notice. 


Stephens Artist Gives Program 


On Wednesday evening, May 16, in the studio of Percy 
Rector Stephens, Nancy Hitch, contralto, gave a program 
of songs in German, Italian, French and English. Miss 
Hitch already has made herself known through her solo 
work with the Schumann Club of New York and as one of 
the Brahms Quartet. Especially worthy of attention was 
Miss Hitch’s singing of the group of German songs. 
Brahms’ O wusst Ich doch den Weg zuriich and Verge- 
bliches Standchen, Schumann’s Volkslied, and Strauss’ 
Cacaelie were especially well sung. Le temps des lilas, by 
Chausson, and Le Passant, Hiie, were included in her French 
group, and Respighi’s Nevicata, Zandonai’s Lullaby and God 
Took From Me Mine All, Rachmaninoff, made up another 
group. The growth of this young singer is a well established 
fact, as the number of her engagements this past season will 
attest. Lee Cronican, Mr. Stephens’ accompanist, was at 
the piano. 


American Soprano in German Opera 


Under the professional name of Sophie Moreno, the 
American soprano, Sophie Spriestersbach of Pittsburgh, 
is winning success as one of the leading sopranos of the 
Dessau (Germany) opera. Her debut was made as Sieg- 
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linde and her next appearance will be as Elsa in Lohen- 
grin. Miss Moreno has also made an excellent impression 
in concert work both in Dessau and other German cities. 


Manén Triumphs in Cuba 
Juan Manén, eminent Spanish violinist, who has given ten 
concerts in Cuba, met with unprecedented success there and 
press and public were unusually enthusiastic over his playing. 





JUAN MANEN 


Following are a few press comments from leading Cuban 
papers : 


Yesterday's recital excited the audience to an indescribable enthusi- 
asm. Ovation followed ovation and the artist was compelled to come 
again and again to the front in answer to curtain calls, His encores 
were received with clamorous — and stentorian bravos.—Isadoro 
Corzo in “Heraldo de Cuba, April 


ave vent to the enthusiasm produced in me by the concert 
given, yesterday by Juan Manén, vietiniet, at the National Theater, I 
would be criticised as exaggerating. herefore, and in order to avoid 
this criticism, I will try to order and restrain the confusion of ideas 
left in one’s mind by an art so sublime and compeling as the art of 
Juan Manén. Manén’s brain and his heart have united to 


Were I to 
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make his artistic personality. The ovation given to Manén has been 
one of the greatest ever accorded to a concertist in Habana.—Diario 
La Marina, April 19. 


Paganini’s wonderful playing was attributed by superstitious per 
sons to his being pesneened of the devil. Manén, without claiming such 
rare and disreputable distinction, has the same faculty of Paganini, 
that of entirely possessing his audience as soon as his violin emits the 
first notes. . ‘ And finally, above all these great qualities, 
Manén has one greater than all. His great sensibility and brilliant 
talent permit him to interpret all authors with scrupulous fidelity, 
with sleasines correction, with fire and tenderness, and giving the 
whole work its proper and exact significance. I do not hesitate in 
proclaiming Juan eate the foremost violinist of our times,—Isadore 
Corzo, in Heraldo de Cuba, April 24, 


Salzburg Mozart Festival Called Off 


Vienna, May 7.—The Vienna press announces (and the 
information is privately confirmed by the Salzburg Festiv al 
Association of this city) that all plans for this summer's 
festival at Salzburg have been cancelled, as far as the 
operatic portion of the festival is concerned. Richard 
Strauss, the president of the society, is about to leave for 
South America together with the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and the. Festival Association finds itself minus an 
orchestra and without its principal conductor. The societ; 
still holds a faint hope of engaging either Furtwingler or 
Dr. Muck for a few concerts with some substitute orchestra, 
and there is a possibility of producing some peasant plays 


within twenty-four hours’ notice, equitting herself splen- 
agement. The International Soc iety’s chamber music festi 
val is, of course, not affected by this, and it will take place as 
scheduled, beginning August 8. P. B 


Rea Stella Broadcasts Ah Love, 
Remember 


favorite among the radio 


Will You 


Rea Stella, contralto, a great 
audiences, broadcasted four times last week Mana Zucca’s 
latest song, Ah Love; Will You Remember. Of the many 
thousands of voices it is said her rich, deep contralto is 
considered one of the best suited for recording. She will 
be heard again next week at NJZ Station, in a group of 
Mana Zucca songs. 
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OHIO’S FIRST STATE MUSIC MEMORY 


Ohio's musical history was advanced, the school youth of 
the State attracted to the finer and more enduring classes 
of music and the village and larger communities awakened 
to their responsibility for making Ohio a musical center and 
this country a musical America, at the triumphant conclu- 
sion of the first State Music Memory Contest, held on 
April 28, at the Memorial Hall, Columbus. 

As early as seven o'clock in the morning of the day on 
which the contest was scheduled to take place, hundreds 
of youngsters from all parts of Ohio, accompanied by their 
parents, teachers and friends, began arriving to compete. 

Forty-eight of the eighty-eight counties were officially 
represented and out of these nine made perfect scores in 
the first contest held. Not until a second contest was given 
were the majority of the prize winners decided. A number 
of the contestants were submitted to as many as six tests 
before any decision could be made and two took seven tests, 
completely stumping a committee of the most experienced 
musical judges in Ohio, 

These two contestants are Virginia Harper, thirteen, of 
Lancaster, and John Koenig, Jr., fourteen, St. Mary’s. Both 
of these young people recognized any one of a group of the 
thirty classical compositions when as many as six or eight 
notes from any part of any one of them were played. When 
the hour was approaching midnight the judges gave up 
in despair the effort of deciding which of the two should 
be the successful winner of the $150 orchestral instrument. 

Probably never before in American musical history has 
so big an event been developed and presented in so short a 
time. It was not until the middle of January when a handful 
of courageous souls met at the call of Mrs. Nelle I. Sharpe, 
State supervisor of music, to determine if possible a’ program 
to carry out the suggestion of the Federation of Music 
Clubs of a State-wide music memory contest. 

Here and there throughout Ohio there had been regional 
contests. Cleveland for three years had been advancing 
music by this means, Springfield also had its own contests. 
A few State contests which had been planned were in terri- 
tories so widely different that they furnished no criterion 
for the State of Ohio, with its numerous schools, its diversi- 
fied population and its established musical centers. Be it 
said in passing that these very musical centers were slowest 
in catching the vision and supplying the co-operation. 

The rural districts and smaller communities on the other 
hand showed earnestness and enthusiasm which spread elec- 
trically throughout the entire State. 

Thousands of bulletins were sent out to music supervisors 
and superintendents throughout the State. These set forth 
the rules and regulations governing the contest. A care- 
fully prepared list of musical compositions, together with 
suggestions for procedure, the names of the several com- 
mittees and other necessary comments and explanations 
were among the other things mentioned in the bulletin. 

The schools were divided into three groups. All rural 
elementary schools were classed as group A; city and 
exempted village elementary schools as group B, and all 
high schools as group C, 

Each one of these groups was assigned a list of com- 
positions which were chosen by the list committee and 
approved by Vernon M. Riegel, director of education, and 
Mrs. Sharpe. A knowledge of twenty selections was the 
requirement of the rural schools. The same twenty plus 
ten additional, making a total of thirty, constituted the 
assignment for the exempted village and city elementary 
schools. The same thirty plus ten additional, making a 
total of forty, were for pupils in all high schools. 

The choice of the numbers included in the lists was made 
with the thought of familiarizing the school youth with the 
best selections in music. The selections were also chosen 
with the view of showing the close relationship that music 
appreciation bears to the subjects of history, art, literature, 
geography, language and penmanship. 

Each county in Ohio‘could send nine contestants, three 
from each of the respective groups. Elimination contests 
were held in the individual schools. All county contests 
were held on April 21 and the successful contestants went 
to Columbus for the State contest on April 28. 

The determination of the prize-winners, both teams and 
individuals, was made by these judges: Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, chairman; Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio; Prof. E. H. F. Weis, Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord; Mrs. Andrew Timberman, president of the Women’s 
Music Club, Columbus; Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson, 
Dayton; Mrs. Kent W. Hughes, Lima, and Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, Columbus. 

These four counties made perfect scores in class A in 
the initial contest: Lake, Licking, Madison and Perry. 
Guernsey, Darke and Montgomery counties made perfect 
scores in class B, and Union and Fairfield in class C. 

So thoroughly familiar were the contestants with the 
contest numbers that perfect papers were the rule rather 
than the exception. All who made perfect grades received 
silver buttons, appropriately engraved, as a gift from the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music of New 
York City. 

This contest was not only of interest to the contestants. 
Children and adults took part in it just to find out how many 
numbers they could get correct. A striking example of 
these participants was little Marjorie Jane Hill of New 
Burlington, Greene County. She is only four years old, 
and out of the twenty numbers that were played in the first 
contest she had fourteen of them right. 

Preceding the contest speeches of endorsement of this 
movement were made by Lorena Tomson, supervisor of 
music of Elyria, chairman of the music memory contest; 
Mayor James J. Thomas, who welcomed the young students 
to Columbus on behalf of the citizens of the city; Mr. 
Riegel, Mrs. Sharpe, and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, the 
latter president of the Federation of Music Clubs of Ohio. 

After the final scores had been read, Miss Tomson said: 
“This contest has been a great success in every way. Next 
year the contest should start on the first day of school in 
September. The numbers should be offered as a music 
appreciation course and should culminate in a music memory 
contest to be held about the same time as this one. I have 
been happy all the time I served as chairman, It has been 
a revelation to me to find out how great the interest really 
is in music in Ohio,” 

A poll of those in atttendance at Columbus revealed a 
unanimous desire for a larger and better contest in 1924. 


CONTEST A GREAT SUCCESS 


The State department of education, which regarded the 
contest somewhat as an experiment, is completely convinced 
of its results. 

Here is the list of prize winners and the prizes they won: 

Crass A (Rurat Exrementary ScHoors). 

First Prize—Brunswick phonograph, given by five Columbus deal- 
ers. Winning team, Grace Seasholes, E, Chamberlain, Frances Lloyd, 
Granville, Licking County, Ohio. photograph sent to 
each one of team, 

Second Prize—Sonora portable, given by Sonora Company, New 
York City. Winning team, Evelyn Nichols, Santa Fe Brown, Emelia 
Littlefield, New Lexington, Perry County, Ohio. Autographed photo- 
graph sent to each one of team. 

Crass B (Crty anp Exemprep Vittace ELementary ScHoors). 

First Prize—Columbia Grafonola, given by Cleveland branch. Win- 
ning team, Elizabeth Wright, Ada Johnson, Melba Fordyce, Cambridge, 
Lo rea County, Ohio, Autograph photograph sent to each one 
of team, 

Second Prize—Vocalian portable, 
Detroit, Mich. Winning team, Amelia Thomas, 
Charlotte Wolf, Lancaster, Fairfield County, Ohio. 
graph sent to each one of team, 

Crass C (Hicu Scuoors). 

First Prize—Ampico piano, from_twenty-one Ampico piano dealers, 
Winning team, Mary Southard, Corinne Lay, Katherine Whitney, 
Marysville, Union County, Ohio. Autograph photograph sent to 
Katherine Whitney. es : 

Second Prize—Console Victrola, given by Victor distributors of 
Ohio. Winning team, Mk wey Gilliam, Meredeth Bowman, wonton 
DeLancey, Lancaster, Fairfield County, Ohio. Autograph photograp 
sent to Virginia Gilliam and Meredeth Bowman. 

INDIVIDUAL PRIZES. 
Crass A. 

Gladys Jones, Mitchell school, Wilberforce, Greene County, Ohio 
(sixth contest); choice of viola, flute or violin, given by Orchestra 
Supply House, Evanston, IIl. Violin chosen. 

Crass B. 

John Koenig, Jr., St. Mary’s, Auglaize County, Ohio (seventh 
contest) ; Virginia Harper, Lancaster, Fairfield County, Ohio (sev- 
enth contest); choice of one orchestral instrument, given by C. G. 
Conn, Elkhart, Ind. These two children tied at the finish of the 
seventh contest and could not be eliminated. Letter written to Mr, 
Conn asking if prizes could be arranged for each child, Mr, Conn 
answered that same can be arranged. 

Crass C, 

Mary Southard, Marysville, Union County, Ohio 
one year scholarship to Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Ohio. Communicate with Burnet C. Tuthill, 

Corinne Lay, Marysville, Union County, Ohio (second contest) ; 
one year scholarship to Dennison University, music department, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. Communicate with Karl H. Eschman. 

Dorothy poorer Co Lancaster, Fairfield County, Ohio (second con- 
test); one year scholarship to Grace Hamilton Morrey School of 
Music, Columbus, Ohio. Grace Hamilton 
Morrey. 

Dale Bartholomew, Delaware, Delaware County, Ohio (second con- 
test); perfect score; one year scholarship to music department of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Communicate with Director 
H, D. LeBaron, 

Mildred Hunter, St. Mary’s, Auglaize County, Ohio (fifth contest) ; 
one year scholarship to music department to Wooster College, Wooster. 
Communicate with N. O. Rowe. 

Youncest Boy Havinc Perrecr Score. 

Robert Bebb, Coluinbus, Franklin County, Ohio (age nine years) ; 
ten dollars in gold given by T. T. Frankenberg, Publicity Department, 
Columbus, Ohio. Five dollar gold pen given by H. B. Dickson, 
Columbus Convention, Exposition and Community Service Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, Silver Perfect Score Pins, given by C. > 
[remaine, National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, New 


York City. 
Crass A, 

Athens—Anna Gold, Esther Lewis; Auglaize—Meta Kuch, Viola 
Hiepeweey! Delaware—Maian Duncan, Geneva Backovem; Franklin 

~Ellen Gloyd, Ortha Smith; Greene—Gladys Jones, Mildred Shields; 
nee age 2 Marsh, Evelyn Call, Elsie Clayman; Locking—Grace 
Seasholes, Frances Lloyd, Elizabeth Chamberlain; Lucas—Delpha 
Laughan; Madison—Hermina Miller, Olive Hughes, Pauline Burn- 
ham; Marion—Pearl May, Cleo Fink; Meigs—Alice Powell, Mildred 
Bartman; Miami-—Frances Shafer; Monroe—Samuel Steward; Mont- 
gpmees —Natalie Chunet; Noble—Margaret Ferguson; Perry—Evelyn 
Nichols, Emelia Littlefield, Santa Fe Brown; Richland—Anna Kopcial, 
Wanda Davidson; Summit—Elizabeth Frank; Union—Ethel Brown; 
Washington—Clessom Miracle, Preston Penn, 

UNOFFICIAL CONTESTANTS, 
Perrecr Scores. 

Class A—-Catherine Debus, Obets, Franklin County, Ohio; Mildred 
Debus, Obets, Franklin County, Ohio; Fredda Herring, Lucas, Rich- 
land County, Ohio; Harold Dent, Ontario School, Springfield, Rich- 
land County; Norma_ Grener, Hilliards, Franklin County, Ohio; 
Dale Fox, Covington, Miami County, Ohio; Mildred Edwards, Xenia, 
Greene County, Ohio; Catherine Neneia. New Burlington, Greene 


County, 

Class B-—Roland White, Lancaster, Fairfield County, Ohio; Mary 
Opal Ziesler, Lancaster, Fairfield County, Ohio; Eileen Haas, Lan- 
caster, Fairfield County, Ohio; Catherine F. Johnson, Lancaster, Fair- 
field County, Ohio; Frances Goll, Lancaster, Fairfield County, Ohio. 

Class C (no perfect scores) —Twenty dollars given by H. ick- 
son, Columbus Convention, Exposition & Community Service Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio. Six dollars added by some of the judges 
on the evening of the contest in order to give each of the above $2.00. 





‘Autographed 


iven by Vocalian Company, 
Virginia Harper, 
Autograph photo- 


second contest) ; 
usic, Cincinnati, 


Communicate with Mrs, 





Judson House Holds Unique Record 


Judson House, the tenor, who returned recently from a 
tour as leading tenor with the Hinshaw Cosi Fan Tutte 
company, and from singing at several important spring 
music festivals, holds the unique record of having finished 
a 29,000-mile trip without ever having missed a train or a 
performance (eighty-one appearances in all) a record of 
which, it is said, no other member of the company can boast. 

According to the Columbus Dispatch “Judson House is 
an admirable tenor, vocally competent and artistically fit.” 
The Citizen hailed him as carrying the title role “with a 
vigorous tenor voice.” These lines appeared in the re- 
spective papers after the artist had appeared in the Ohio 
city recently, at the music festival, in Saint-Saéns’ Samson 
and Delilah. 


Cleveland Will Hear Bonelli in Concert 


As a result of the profound impression created on the 
Cleveland musical public by Richard Bonelli, young Amer- 
ican baritone, on his visit to that city last fall as guest artist 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, he has already been 
booked for a re-appearance there in recital during the com- 
ing season. On the occasion of his former appearance there 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer wrote: “Bonelli’s performance 
perhaps was the most brilliant individual achievement of 
the San Carlo week engagement. Ask any who attended, 
the chances are good he will talk first and last of Bonelli.” 
The Cleveland Press added: “He is one of the finest bari- 
tones on the stage, so far as I have heard. He modulates his 
tones with an art that is refreshing and points his phrases 
with a full appreciation of this value.” 


Middleton to Sing at Smith College 
On December 12, next, Arthur Middleton will appear at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., in recital. From his 
present bookings for next season, the American baritone 
is more than proving his ever-increasing popularity. 
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WASHINGTON HOST TO AMERICAN 
GUILD OF FRETTED INSTRUMENTS 


Prominent Local Organizations Give Programs During 
Mid-Spring Season 

Washington, D, C., May 13,—The annual three-day con- 
vention of the American Guild of Banjoists, Guitarists and 
Mandolinists was held at the Raleigh Hotel, April 23-25, 
delegates coming from all parts of the country. Walter T. 
Holt, James H. Johnstone, Miss Franklin Harvey and J. 
H. Johnstone were re-elected to the offices of president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer and field secretary for the 
coming year. C. A. Templeman (Sioux City, Ia.) was ap- 
pointed to the board of directors to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of George L. Lansing. An interesting feature 
of the gathering was a display of the various forms of 
fretted instruments being manufactured, the makers en- 
deavoring by the exhibit to show the advance made in their 
works during the past few years. The musical program 
was furnished by the Nordica Clubs under the baton of 
Mr. Holt and several guest conductors. The Nordica or- 
chestras are formed in the main from students and for this 
reason exceptionally high praise is due them for the results 
obtained. In the past two seasons the clubs have presented 
Schubert’s Unfinished symphony and the Beethoven C minor, 
forms of composition which do not seem to have appeared 
in the repertory of any like organizations. Both of the sym- 
phonies were given with huge success, the arrangements of 
B. W. DeLoss quite sufficiently caring for the intricacies of 
the scores. Shifting Shadows and A Moonlight Frolic, by 
Herbert Forrest Odell, and George Muder’s Eglantine and 
Goldenrod were four insets which, under the direction of 
the composers, were delightfully interpreted by the clubs. 
There were many individual numbers of merit presented by 
the soloists which found favor with the many who at- 
tended. 

RevIVAL OF MENDELSSOHN’s ELIJAH. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah was heard for the first time locally 
in many seasons on May 8, at the Masonic Auditorium. The 
oratorio was sung by the Washington Choral Society unde1 
Charles Wengerd’s direction. This was the fourth work of 
the year and showed vast improvement over the other ven- 
tures, notably in regard to the unified and strengthened ren- 
dition of the choruses. The soloists were Gertrude Lyons, 
soprano; Richie McLean, contralto; Carfax Sanderson, 
tenor, and Charles T. Tittmann, bass. Charles T, Ferry 
played all the accompaniments of the evening in worthy 
fashion. 

Artists Give CADMAN PROGRAM. 

A recital of Cadman music (arranged by the composer) 
was presented by Netta Craig, soprano, and George Dalana, 
pianist, at the Arts Club on April 24. Mr. Cadman’s A 
major sonata was interesting matter in the hands of Mr. 
Daland. No less of an achievement was Miss Craig's fin- 
ished singing of the Bird of Flame cycle and her additional 
group of numbers. The two artists thoroughly appreciated 
their task and accorded much freshness and charm to the 
lesser known melodies of the author. There was a large 
audience that applauded heartily. 

Success ror CHAMINADE CLUB, 

The Chaminade Glee Club’s program on May 3 presented 
a considerable quantity of excellent music, all of which was 
effectively and satisfyingly sung. Foremost on the list was 
Paul Bliss’ cantata, Three Springs, a light and interesting 
work that received capable interpretation. Netta Craig, so- 
prano; Flora Brylawski, contralto, and David Nemser, vio- 
linist, as assisting soloists, considerably aided by their pleas- 
ing appearances. The club has recently received three com- 
positions from Cecile Chaminade, Les Sirens, Noel des 
Marins and Rondo du Crepuscule, which are to be used 
during the coming year. 

Cottece Gree Cius Gives UNnusuat RECITAL. 

The most striking recital of choral music by a non-pro- 
fessional group during the season was rendered by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Glee Club under the direction of Arthur 
Fickenscher on May 4, at Wardman Park Hotel. This or- 
ganization showed sound training in everything attempted, 
its renditions being marked by precision, solidity, uniform 
tone quality and a clarity of diction decidedly unusual for 
the average university band of singers. Morley, Palestrina, 
Elgar and Coleridge-Taylor compositions indicated the high 
standard achieved. Fred Ogden, Fulton Lewis and Lyttle- 
tom Waddell were the vocal soloists, while Randolph Conroy, 
John D. Green, G. Saunders and H. M. Lloyd provided 
instrumental offerings. 

Last Event By Rusinste1n Bopy. 


The closing seasonal event by the Rubinstein Club under 
the leadership of Claude Robeson offered a good deal of 
well developed choral singing of works by Elgar, Sullivan 
and Moszkowski. A group of folksongs, Slovak and Bel- 
gian, proved so popular that all five of them called for repeti- 
tion. Kathryn Meisle, contralto, was the guest artist. Her 
numbers included the Don Carlos aria and some picturesque 
songs by Schubert, Gretchaninoff, Delibes, Watts, Strickland 
and Bridge. Mrs. Weldon Carter and Mrs. Raymond 
Bickey played violin obligatos for several airs. Mrs. How- 
ard Blandy for the club and Earl Beatty for Miss Meisle 
proved valuable accompanists. 

Twetve-YEAR-O_p Lap in Piano Recitat. 

Emerson Meyers, twelve-year-old pianist, played an exact- 
ing program at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, May 5, aston- 
ishing his hearers. Two preludes by Bach, the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 10, No. 2; a Chopin prelude; the Military Polo- 
naise by the same composer and a varied assortment of 
Rachmaninoff, Goossens, Mendelssohn, Grieg and MacDowell 
made up the assignment undertaken by the youth. His well 
defined interpretations and the exceptional power and asser- 
tion of his delivery seem to indicate a bright future for 
him. Jacob Levenson, violinist, offered two numbers. 

Notes. 

Marguerite and Bessie Brown, soprano and mezzo, to- 
gether with Malton Boyce, pianist, gave a recital for the 
benefit of the Russian Refugee Fund. 

The final lobby concert at the Y. M. C. A. introduced 
Arthur Middleton, bass; Lillian Chenoweth, contralto; 


Bazarova, male soprano; Beatrice McGuire, reader, and 
Marjorie Davis, pianist. 

The League of American Pen Women have adopted as 2 
slogan song The Hoot of the Owl, words by Virginia Munro 
and musical setting by Wilmuth Gary, two members of the 
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association. The “hoot” was first given under the leadership 
of Mary Helen Howe by a double quartet at the recent 
authors’ breakfast. 

Louise Continno, laureate of the Lisbon Royal Conser- 
vatory and pianist to the queen of Portugal, gave a brilliant 
recital at Homer Kitt Hall, April 28. 

Hazel Gibson Wood, soprano, was the soloist for the re- 
ception given by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the Willard Hotel. 

George Daland, organist, was recently heard in a pro- 
gram devoted to the works of Bach, Haydn and Rossini. 
Netta Craig, soprano, assisted with songs by Ponce, Cowen 
and Grieg. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of George Washington University, 
led by Mrs. Otis D. Swett, gave its annual concert at Epi- 
phany Parish Hall. 

Elias Breeskin, violinist, has been appointed concertmaster 
and soloist of the Rialto Theater Orchestra, the largest or- 
ganization in local motion picture houses. 

The Mikado was given by the students of McKinley 
Manual Training School as their spring dramatic offering. 
The cast of high school pupils included Frances Sherier, 
Floyd Gessford, Leonard Davis, Arthur Hipsley, Anne 
Chamberlain, Helen Roeder, Frances Carrick, Robert Stab- 
ler and Merrill Burnside. 

Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler was the guest soprano at the 
thirty-third community sing. Mrs. Gawler was also selected 
to commemorate the one hundreth anniversary of the writ- 
ing of Home Sweet Home by singing the Paine song at 
Keith’s Theater, May 22. 

Carfax Sanderson, pupil of H. Leroy Lewis, made his 
debut in oratorio by singing the tenor role in Mendelssohn's 
Elijah at the performance of the work by the Washington 
Choral Society. He was particularly well received. 

H. Leroy Lewis, local vocal coach, was heard in recital 
together with Lelah House Stoker at the College Club, 
Baltimore. Their program contained highly artistic mate- 
rial for both soprano and baritone. toe. G 


Columbia Students’ Compositions Heard 


A ‘oncert of original compositions by students in the 
music department of Columbia University was given at the 
Horace Mann School auditorium, May 7. The compositions 
presented included those for piano, organ, voice, violin, 
cello and string quartet. Two organ pieces (arranged for 
piano, four hands), a canon in D major by Arthur Brand- 
enburg and a choral prelude by Lucy Alexander, were played 
by Professor Bingham and Mr. Hough. George Mead, Jr., 
sang his own song cycle for tenor, La belle dame sans 
merci (Keats) and At Parting (Erskine). Three inventions 
for piano were played by Mr. Hough, one in B flat major 
by George Mead, Jr.; one in G minor by Walter Sibert, 
and one in D major by the class in counterpoint. Grace 
Becker interpreted two cello numbers, Melodie Plaintive, 
by Elinor Everit, and Chanson, by Philip Harburger. The 
Melodie Plaintive was very interesting with an appealing 
melody, pleasingly worked out. Doris Silbert played two 
of her own piano compositions and a scherzo by Philip Har- 
burger. Miss Silbert’s dainty Marionettes and a berceuse 
with smooth and agreeable melodic and harmonic feeling 
were very commendable. Walter Sibert’s Cantilene and 
Lucy Alexander’s Larghetto were both melodious violin 
numbers, played by Emil Levy. 

Particularly interesting were the four songs for soprano, 
composed by Julia Fox and admirably interpreted by Jessie 
Fox. They were To the Moon (Shelley), Have You Seen 
My Love? (Donald Davidson), Echo (Thomas Moore) and 
Do You Know What the Birds Say? (Coleridge). The 
latter number showed the most individuality of style and 
was very effective. Variations for String Quartet, arranged 
for piano, four hands, was played by Professor Bingham 
and Mr. Hough. The theme was written by Edward Mar- 
getson and the variations by Arthur Brandenburg. Wintter 
Watts assisted on the program, playing the accompaniment 
for four of his songs, interpreted by Velina de Maclot. 
Like Music on the Waters (Byron), Ruins of Taestum 
(Vignettes of Italy), The Nightingale and the Rose (Hen 
ley) and Little Shepherd’s Song (Percy) were all excel- 
lent concert numbers. The Little Shepherd’s Song found 
especial favor with the audience. Miss de Maclot has a 
clear, strong soprano voice and gave vivid expression to 
the songs, interpreting them with feeling. 

All in all, the compositions of the various students showed 
skill in workmanship, and in most cases there was felt 
the striving for individual expression. 


Erin Ballard a Delightful Artist 


Erin Ballard, a charming and unusually gifted young 
pianist from the La Forge—Bertimen School, appeared in 
recital at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios on May 10, play- 
ing a taxing program of classical and modern compositions. 

Miss Ballard has toured the country with Alda and Mat- 
zenauer as accompanist and soloist, but on this occasion, the 
young artist proved to be a full fledged artist-pianist, with 
a clear and brilliant touch, and possessing besides a charm 
ing personality. 

Miss Ballard opened her program with numbers by Han- 
del, Gluck-Sgambati and Schumann. In the symphonic 
etude by Schumann, the young artist displayed admirable 
technic. The most intense fire was noticeable, as well 
as the finest delicacy. Miss Ballard went through this monu- 
mental work with great ease and repose. A group of 
Chopin compositions gave the young pianist an excellent 
opportunity for deftness of touch. The G flat impromptu 
was exquisitely done, and the G minor ballade was played 
with warmth and exuberance of tone. Other numbers by 
Cyril Scott and Liszt brought to a close a program of un- 
usual beauty. 


Cahier to Open Season with New York Dates 


At the close of her present European tour covering Ger- 
many, Austria, Poland, Denmark and Sweden, which will 
include during the summer many special operatic and fes- 
tival engagements, Mme. Charles Cahier will return to this 
country late in September. On October 15 she will appear 
as soloist with the Society of the Friends of Music at the 
special concert to be given in Carnegie Hall. On October 31 
she will give her own song recital in Town Hall, after which 
time she departs to fill concert engagements in western New 
York, Ohio and the Middle West. 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





Laurette Taylor returns for the second time this season, 
with a new offering at the 48th Street Theater entitled 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury, a revival of Paul Kester’s fa- 
mous comedy. It is supposed to run for four weeks. 

fhe Ethiopian Art Theater has lasted only two weeks. 
rhe first offering, Salome, received unusually good crit.- 
cisms; but the second week the Negro company offered 

hakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, and while it was novel 
and decidedly not conventional, the company closed the 
following Saturday night 

Al Jolson, in Bombo, returned to New York, going tu 
the Winter Garden. There is perhaps no comedian before 
the public today who has a bigger following than Jolson, 
and after the second week the financial returns have far 
exceeded expectations. Bombo ran for a considerable time 
at the Jolson Theater last year and then was sent on tour. 
This return engagement only proves the great popularity 
of the comedian, The production is practically the same 
except that most of Jolson'’s jokes are new, or at least were 
not in the original production and he has introduced several 
new songs. The one which seems to have created the big- 
gest sensation is entitled Dirty Hands and Dirty Face, It 
has not been decided how long Bombo will remain at tic 
Winter Garden, but if box office receipts can prove anything 
it would seem a wise move on the part of the Shuberts to 
keep him there for some weeks 

James Barton, the clever comedian, is now a star on 
Broadway. His new musical comedy, Dew Drop Inn, which 
was brought to the Astor Theater on May 17, is one of the 
finest musical attractions we have at the present time. The 
entire production received excellent notices, and as for Bar- 
ton himself, he quite carried the entire thing. There is 
excellent dancing aside from Barton's contributions. He 
has been surrounded by an unusually good cast and the 
whole musical show is full of life and sparkle 

Ihe past week was unusually active. The Moscow Art 
Iheater returned to the Jolson Theater for a limited stay 
But there is a decided evidence of a lack of interest. Pre- 
sumably they have played their season. 

At the Gaiety Theater, Cyril Maude was introduced in a 
new comedy, Aren't We All Che distinguished Englis! 
actor enjoyes! a personal success when he introduced here 
If Winter Comes, but as a play the public did not seem to 
to it. The new comedy apparently will make up for 
the disappointment of the first offering. The production 
received unusually fine notices, and Mr. Maude himself 
came in for much comment on his excellent work. Alma 
Fell is the leading woman 

Che Fulton Theater offered a new play, entitled Cold Fee.. 
May Vokes and Glenn Anders are the principals. It was 
fairly well received 

laylor Holmes, as the principal, has begun an engagement 
at the Morosco Theater in Not So Fast, an American 
comedy Che criticisms were not overly favorable, some 
declaring the play “not so good.” 

At the Forty-eighth Street Theater special performances 
were offered of Sophocles’ Antigone, with Edith Wayne 
Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy as the principals. 
lhe other parts were taken by pupils of the Bennett School 
rhe critics were enthusiastic and declared the production 
intelligent and of high artistic standard throughout. 

At the Provincetown Theater the Players’ Company, Inc., 
introduced a play, Sun-Up, by Lulu Vailmer. This is Miss 
Vallmer's first piay, and it was witnessed with considerable 
interest. The first two acts have unusual power, and for 
© inexperienced a playwright they brought forth much fine 
comment from the critics, but the author suffered the same 
fault that many others have experienced from time to time 

all of the splendid situations she created in the first two 
killed in a bad third act. With such a fine start 
no doubt the young playwright will try again and really give 
us something worth while 
The Lyric Theater is the home of the new D. W. Griffith 
film, entitled The White Rose. The stars are Mae Marsh 
and the English actor, Ivor Novello. The picture was 
received with considerable interest and most of the critics 
eem to feel that Mr. Novello will become a great favorite 
with the American public. 

Josiah Zuro, a member of the Mayor’s committee on music 
for the Silver Jubilee, sent out a notice to the public that 
the Rialto Theater will be open to the public from 11 to 
12:30, where all are cordially invited to special concerts 
in celebration of the Jubilee 

rhe Society of Theater Organists gave a motion picture 
demonstration in Elizabeth, N. J., on May 23, as part of the 
State Rally of the National Association of Organists. 
William H. Meader, organist of the theater, demonstrated 
with the film, Mighty Lak a Rose, using Nevin'’s famous 
song as the theme. Alexander Gordon Reed was master of 
ceremonies and Robert Berentsen, president of the society, 
gave an address. Warren Yates, organist for the Branford 
Theater, Newark, N. J., was present, besides many other 
well known musicians from New York City. 


take 


acts were 


Tue Capron. 

rhe first musical number of the rather elaborate program 
last week was a picture of Capri. The pictures were inter- 
esting and unusually effective. The orchestra played many 
familiar Italian melodies as an accompaniment. This was 
followed by S. L. Rothafel’s special arrangement, entitled 
Impressions of Il Trovatore. Elsa Stralia was again the 
principal soloist and at the Tuesday evening performance 
she sang unusually well; in fact, her voice was more pleasing 
than at the other times she has sung here, at this theater. 

Frederick Fradkin, former concertmaster at the Capitol 
Theater, was the soloist. The program note states that ghis 
was Mr. Fradkin’s last appearance at the Capitol, in view 
of the fact he is going on a long tour. Fradkin made many 
friends while at the Capitol, but he seemed to sharé honors 
on this particular evening with the quartet, which sang the 
beautiful music of Trovatore. 

The theater was packed and jammed all week to see 
Martin Johnson's famous picture, Trailing African Wild 
Animals. Some of the pictures shown were marvellous, and 
certainly all children and grown-ups, too, should see this 
picture. It is not surprising the film has created such a 
profound impression, There was no musical accompaniment 
to the picture. The first time we saw it the silence was 
“ohs” and interrupted with 


punctuated with “ahs” and 





applause, The second time we saw it, it was at the first 
performance, and the theater was packed and there was a 
good deal of demonstration on the part of the audience 
showing approval and marveling at the feats which Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson have accomplished. This film should be 
shown in every school in the United States. 

For the first showing in the afternoon and evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson made a personal appearance. Mr. John- 
son stood beside the large stage and talked as the pictures 
were thrown on the screen, It took us back to our childhood 
in the old days when the Stereopticon and the “ ‘fessor’ usu- 
ally operated the machine himself while expounding great 
learning to the children. It was very interesting. We would 
much have preferred not to have heard and seen Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson. Mrs. Johnson is a tiny little creature, very 
pretty and very dainty, and was totally different from the girl 
of the pictures who was photographed with the wild animais 
of the jungle. To hear this charming little person one 
could not believe it was possible for her to endure the hard- 
ships of their two years’ safari. Mr. Johnson is a big fellow 
and looks as though he were over six feet tall. He appears 
very modest and certainly conveys the impression that he is 
unaccustomed to making public speeches. It might have been 
much better to let the audience weave its own romance about 
these two remarkable people. Mrs. Johnson said that she 
was very much afraid here in New York City. Taxicabs 
terrified her, also the crowds, and she was anxious to get 
back to the wilds. It is understood they will return shortly 
for a five years’ stay, and if their future pictures are more 
wonderful than their present film, the world and science have 
something to which to look forward. 

Tue Rrvow. 

Through the courtesy of the Ned Wayburn Office, patrons 
at the Rivoli last week enjoyed an unusual treat. The Bea 
Ali Haggin tableaux, giving a story of Old Frange, and 
entitled Du Barry, with a special musical setting by Victor 
Herbert, is a feature which for beauty of line and frame, 
loveliness of lighting effects, it would be difficult to dupli- 
cate. On all sides were heard murmurs of delight and 
appreciation. It is good to note the master hand of Josiah 
Zuro again in evidence. 

By way of variety, the Rialto and the Rivoli exchanged 
orchestras last week, and Mr. Zuro and Mr. Littau con- 
ducted the overture, which consisted of selections from 
Faust, with a finish which bespoke ample preparation. 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz followed, scoring its usual suc- 
cess. The martial strains of, Nora Flynn’s Tim Rooney's at 
the Fightin’ were sung by Frank Robbins, baritone, with 
appropriate vigor. Madge Bellamy, in The Soul of the 
Beast, was the feature picture, with Reginald Denny in The 
Wandering Two, of the New Leather Pushers series, run- 
ning it a close second for popularity. The Rivoli Pictoria! 
completed the bill. 

Notes. 

Julia Glass, pianist and artist-pupil of Alexander Lambert, 
is one of the soloists at the Capitol this week. 

Alma Beck, contralto, is singing Rhea Silberta’s Yahrzeit, 
as a memorial number at the Capitol this week. 

Jane Cowl has broken all records for playing Romeo and 
Juliet, at the Henry Miller Theater. She is now in her fifth 
month of the exceptional run. 

Charles Wagner, concert manager, who recently branched 
out as a theatrical producer, sailed on May 15, with his star, 
Sidney Blackmer. Sigrid Onegin, the Metropolitan singer, 
was also a passenger. 

B. S. Moss will build a twin theater to the little Cameo, 
at Broadway and Fifty-third street. The seating capacity 
will be 2,000. 

Mrs. Fisk will be under David Belasco’s management next 
year. She will be seen in St. John Ervine’s new play, Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary. 

Charles Dillingham will bring to America the Teatro dei 
Piccoli, the Italian marionette production which has been 
such a success recently in London. The Dresden will likely 
be the theater. May JoHNSON. 


Roderick White’s European Successes 

The American violinist, Roderick White, who is now 
concertizing in Europe with great success, has within the 
last month given recitals in Berlin, Paris and London. It 
is noteworthy that in each of these European capitals Mr. 
White has played entirely different programs. The violin 
ist has spent many years abroad as a student of Leopold 
Auer and as a concert artist, and he knows the European 
public so well that in each city he gave programs particu- 
larly suited to each. In Berlin he was accompanied by 
Waldemar Liachowsky, in Paris Eugéne Wagner played 
for him, while in London he was accompanied by Percy 
Kahn, whose work is well known in this country. 

At his second London recital at Aeolian Hall on May 10, 
he was assisted by the London Philharmonic String Quartet 
which accompanied him in the Tartini concerto in D minor. 
Mr. White’s own number, the Spanish Serenade, which he 
played as an encore in Berlin and Paris, was programmed 
at the second London recital and was so successful in each 
city that it was redemanded. Among his enthusiastic ad- 
mirers at his London recital was the theatrical manager, 
Arthur Hopkins, who recently brought glowing tales of the 
violinist’s success to America, and Helen Lord, who has 
made such a hit in Anna Christie in the English metropolis. 





WJZ Opens Permanent Headquarters in 
New York 


Conveniently located in its new and extremely artistic 
headquarters in the Aeolian Building, WJZ celebrated the 
official opening of its broadcast central in this city with a 
gala concert. Two programs were transmitted simultane- 
ously on different wave lengths, with the identifying call 
letters WJY and WJZ. The artists who were scheduled to 
participate in the program on this occasion were: Cecil 
Arden, Carolyn Beebe, Estelle Liebling, Philine Falco, Robert 
Armbruster, Betsy Lane Shepherd, Frank Kneeland, the 
Sittig Trio, Genia Zelinska, Maximilian Rose, Mary Luding- 
ton, Arthur Seymour and Anna Pinto. General Harbord, 
president of the Radio Corporation of America, gave an 
interesting talk, 


AMUSEMENTS 





Beginning Sunday, June 3rd 


THE 


“RAGGED EDGE” 


by HAROLD McGRATH 
Superbly Acted by 


ALFRED LUNTand MIMI PALMERI 


Directed by HARMON WEIGHT 
from an Adaptation by Forrest Haisey 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Erno Rarzez Conpucrine 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS—SOLOISTS 
(Presentations by RoTHAFEL) 











Paranoid Putttses— 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI sROADWAY AT 49h ST. 
BEBE DANIELS and ANTONIO MORENO 
in “THE EXCITERS” 
By Martin Brown. Directed by Maurice Campbell 
Scenario by John Colton and Sonya Levien 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO BROADWAY a: 42d ST. 
AGNES AYRES in 
“THE HEART RAIDER” 
By Jack Cunningham Directed by Wesley Ruggles 
From the story by Harry Durant and Julie Herne 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 























Gertrude Lang’s Success in Blossom Time 
Continues 
Three months ago a new Mitzi appeared in that popular 
operetta, Blossom Time, and was hailed by the critics as 


a “new Shubert star.” She was Gertrude Lang, a young 
soprano who had attracted much attention in her brief sea- 





GERTRUDE LANG 


son with The Passing Show of 1922. Many conflicting opin- 
ions were offered regarding her possible success, but suc- 
ceeding her initial appearance not a dissenting voice was 
raised against her. er beauty and charm, as well as her 
lovely voice, cpmpelled the admiration of all who witnessed 
her capable handling of the difficult role. The part of the 
naive and fascinating Mitzi might well have been created 
especially for the equally naive and fascinating Gertrude 


ng. 

The Blossom Time company has just returned to New 
York after continued triumphs on the road. Once again it 
has been established in New York, this time at the Shubert 
Theater, and, as in the first days of its overwhelming suc- 
cess, proves to be one of the most popular musical attrac- 
tions of the season. Miss Lang’s reception by the various 
audiences is remarkable in the extreme, and every perform- 
ance continues to add to her long list of admirers. As an 
actress and a singer she has proved herself worthy of the 
difficult role which was assigned to her. 


John Charles Thomas Records Nichavo 


John Charles Thomas has just recorded Mana Zucca’s 
song, Nichavo, for the Vocalion. It is one of the most 
successful recordings he has made and has won instantaneous 
approval from the phonograph public. He has been singing 
this song on all his programs and will continue to do so next 
season. 


Schmitz Tour Ends 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, has completed the last recitals 
of the two months’ tour which took him to the Pacific Coast 
and back. After finishing in Pittsburgh, May 24, he returned 
to New York for a much needed rest before going to Chicago 
for his five weeks’ session of master classes. 
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John Charles Thomas denies the rumors that he is planning 
to leave the concert stage. 

Harriet Van Emden will in the future divide her time 
between the United States and Europe. 

J. Warren Shaw will conduct vocal classes at his studios 
in Carnegie Hall this summer. 

John Powell’s Rhapsodie Negre was inspired by Joseph 
Conrad's book, Heart of Darkness. 

A. De Smit, Paris publisher, offers prizes of 500 and 300 
francs for compositions of a lighter sort, 

Representatives of 2,000,000 women, meeting in Atlanta, 
voted to annihilate all jazz. 

Joseph Hollman is the first foreign musician to be enter- 
tained in twenty-five years at one of the Imperial palaces 
of Japan. 

Lee Pattison will teach at the Glenn Dillard Gunn Music 
School, Chicago, from June 25 to July 28. 

Erna Rubinstein and her mother were Europe bound pas- 
sengers on the steamship Volendam on May 19. 

Levitzki had twelve dates for next February on the Coast 
before he finished his latest California tour. 

Max Rosen has spent the last three years touring foreigu 
countries; he will return to America in the fall. 

WJZ has opened permanent headquarters in the Aeolian 
Building, New York. 

Merle Alcock will soon make her European operatic debut 
in Germany. 

Renato Zanelli will give a series of recitals this summer in 
South America. 

Philadelphia will hold a Main Line Music Festival on 
June 2. 

Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, official organist of Balboa Park, 
San Diego, gave 304 recitals during the year. 

Josephine Lucchese achieved unusual success in Havana in 
Lucia, Barber and Hamlet with Ruffo and Schipa. 

Six organ pupils of Lynnwood Farnam appeared in recital 
on May 17. 

The National Association of Organists had a successful 
State Rally in New Jersey. 

Wilhelm Kaffenberger, organist in a Buffalo church for 
forty years, is dead. 

Carl ss Roeder pupils appeared in two recitals within a 
week, 

Samuel A. Baldwin has been presented with a flag of the 
city of New York, and a gold medal has been bestowed 
upon him by the Guilmant Organ School. 

Mabelle Addison displayed “a voice of exquisite quality” at 
the Ann Arbor May Festival. 

Roderick White has given recitals in Berlin, Paris and 
London within the last month. 

Clair Eugenia Smith scored a success as Amneris in Aida 
with the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 

A dinner was given at the Hotel Astor on May 22 in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beniamino Gigli. 

Harold Morris’ trio for piano, violin and cello is one of the 
works chosen to represent the United States at the 
Salzburg Festival this summer. 

Byron Hudson is to make records for the Edison Phono- 
graph Company. 

The New York String Quartet will present at least one 
novelty at each appearance next season. 

Contributions are still solicited for the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterborough, N. H. 

Felix Warburg and Dr. Eugene Noble are now on the board 
of trustees of the Institute of Musical Art. 

The Denishawn Dancers’ repertory for next season will 
include four entirely different programs. 

Joseph Regneas’ All-American concerts at Aeolian and 
Town Halls were “real treats.” 

The National Concert Managers’ Association will again 
hold its summer convention in Chicago. 

Harriet McConnell will debut at the Paris Opera in Sep- 
tember, if not before. 

The .Philadelphia Orchestra’s seven-year endowment fund 
has been completed. 

Frieda Hempel’s Jenny Lind concert in London was enjoyed 
by an audience of over 7,000. 

Swift & Company offer a prize of $100 for the best musical 
setting to James McLeod’s poem, The Sea. 

Herma Menth has cancelled her trip to Europe owing to an 
engagement in Los Angeles in June. 

Seven harpists will be heard at the commencement exercises 
of the Institute of Musical Art on June 2. 

The Apocalypse will open the new great Memphis auditorium 
in November, 1924. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The Vanderbilt Studios will open a branch on June 1 at 
13-15 East Thirty-eighth street. 

Paderewski will play in Paris and London during his sojourn 
in Europe. 

Matzenauer postponed her trip to Europe to sing at the 
Benefit of the Veterans Mountain Camp. G. N. 


Dicie Howell Wins Superlative Praise 


Dicie Howell closed the long series of recital concerts held 
this season at the Ely Court Girls’ School at Greenwich, 
Conn., on the evening of ‘agg Boe and Harry R. Spier played 
the accompaniments. Miss Howell opened her recital with 
the aria and recitative Dove Song, from the Nozze di Figaro. 
This was followed by four German lieder, then by four 
modern French. The two last groups were Russian and 
English. : ; 

Miss Howell’s notices after her appearance in Newark on 
May 9 were superlative praise for her singing. The Newark 
Evening News commented as follows: 

Naturally endowed with a soprano of singular purity and brightness, 
Miss Howell has acquired such a knowledge of the art of bel canto that 
she used it with a skill which enhances the beauty of her tones and 
enables her to deliver florid pee in song with remarkable fluency 
and finish. The flexibility of her tones and the polish of her vocaliza- 
tion gave distinction to her singing of Mozart's Alleulia, Loew's She 
Is Fairer Than the Fair and the waltz from Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet, the last of which she sang brilliantly. 


J. Fischer & Bro. Publications Featured 


The publications of J. Fischer & Bro. were well repre- 
sented at the concert of The Treble Clef, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, recently. Under the able 
baton of Karl Schneider, the first performance of James 
P. Dunn’s Sing, O Sing was given, as well as Franz C. 
Bornschein’s The Dying Decadent. The poem of the latter 
is one of the finest modern works by Louis Untermeyer, 
and Mr. Bornschein’s setting a beautiful one, in which the 
spirit of the words is enhanced. Deems Taylor’s Whither 
Going, Shepherd, and Play, O Gipsy, arranged from two 
Hungarian folksongs and translated by Mr. Taylor, were 
also well received. 


London Hails Hempel as Jenny Lind 


Frieda Hempel gave her first Jenny Lind concert in Lon- 
don last Sunday afternoon (May 27). The following cable- 
gram tells the story: “Frieda Hempel’s Jenny Lind concert 
at Albert Hall today sensation of London season. Over 
seven thousand in audience. All royal boxes occupied until 
last encore.” 

The Swedish Nightingale was a favorite of Queen Victoria 
and greatly beloved throughout England, which she made 
her home after her visit to America. Miss Hempel is spend- 
ing the week with friends near London and will later go to 
Sils Maria, up in the Engandine, where her father will join 
her. 


Widespread Interest in Hutcheson’s Series 


Interest in Ernest Hutcheson’s series of five recitals on 
the great masters of piano literature, which Boston, New 
York and Toronto heard last season, has been widespread. 
A request was received recently from the San Francisco 
Public Library for a copy of the notes which Mr. Hutche- 
son wrote for the programs. Recent bookings for Mr. 
Hutcheson for next season are with the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore; with the Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, 
and a recital under the auspices of the Fortnightly Music 
Club of Joplin. 


Master Institute of United Arts’ New Home 


As stated in the Musica Courter for May 24, the Master 
Institute of United Arts will occupy its new building at 
310 Riverside Drive after October 1. The photograph pub- 
lished with the article last week would give one the impres- 
sion that the building is located on the south corner of the 
Drive, but this is not the case; it is located on the north 
corner. 


Harriet McConnell to Make Operatic Debut 
Harriet McConnell, contralto, who has been busy in Paris 
for some time past studying for opera, had an audition with 
M. Rouche on April 18, with the result that she will make 
her debut at the Paris Opera in September, if not before. 


Southwick Engages New Organist 
Frederick Southwich has recently engaged Orton T. Rose, 
a new organist, for the position at the High Street Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N. J. 


65 
Another Successful Bach Festival 


The eighteenth Bach Festival, under the direction of 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, was given in the Packer Memorial 
Church, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., on Friday and 
Saturday, May 25 and 26. Great interest always is shown 
in this event by music lovers from all parts of the country, 
but this year’s festival aroused even greater enthusiasm 
than ever before. The church was packed to the doors for 
each concert, and the fine work done by chorus, soloists, 
orchestra, the choir of trombones and the organist was 
enjoyed to the utmost by the audiences. The St. John 
Passion was given on Friday afternoon and evening, with 
Emily Stokes Hagar, Mabel Beddoe, Nicholas Douty, Fred 
Patton and Charles Trowbridge Tittmann as soloists. In 
cidental solos were sung by Geneva Morgan, H. T. Van- 
natta, Amno Sharer, Howard J. Wiegner and C. Earl 
Nonnemacher. The Mass in B minor was heard on Satur 
day afternoon, the soloists being Mildred Faas, Mabelle 
Addison, Nicholas Douty and Fred Patton. A more com 
plete report of the Festival will be published in next week's 
Musica Courter. 





Fay Foster Honored in Washington 


Fay Foster has returned from Washington, where she was 
a guest of honor at the annual breakfast of the League of 
American Pen Women, and was entertained by Mrs. E. H. 
Watson, chairman of the music committee. Over 800 of 
America’s brainiest women were present at the breakfast, 
which was held in the New Willard Hotel. 

In the evening a reception was given by the national 
executive board in honor of Mrs. Geldert, national presi- 
dent. A delightful feature of the evening was the singing of 
The Call of the Trail, with Fay Foster playing the mano 
accompaniment. The fact that the words of The Call of 
the Trail were Mrs. Geldert’s, and the musical setting by 
Fay Foster, this number proved of special interest. 

Miss Foster will head a movement in New York having 
for its aim the closer affiliation of America’s best women 
composers with the Pen Women’s League, and the giving 
of programs of their compositions in Washington under 
the League’s auspices. 


Wilhelm Kaffenberger Dead 


The death, May 8, in Buffalo, of Wilhelm Kaffenberger, 
who would have been seventy-five years old next month, 
takes away one of the ablest and most accomplished organists 
of America. His father was a German Evangelical pastor 
and the son began playing at fourteen in a similar Buffalo 
church. For forty years (until last year) he was organist 
of the North Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, retiring last 
summer. He inaugurated the New York Avenue M. E 
Choir of Brooklyn a quarter of a century ago (Harriet 
Foster was vocal soloist), and astonished his hearers by 
playing the whole program from memory. Subsequently 
he appeared at the big expositions and always commanded 
admiration for his scholarly attainments. The widow, who 
was Mary E. Phelps of New York, and a son, Karl, survive 
The Buffalo Orpheus Society, conducted by John Lund, sang 
at the graveside. 


Edward Johnson in Europe 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, sailed for Europe on the Olympic on May 19. Mr 
Johnson supplemented his season at the Metropolitan with 
more than thirty concert engagements, which included 
recitals in Chicago, Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Memphis, 
Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and many 
other cities. Mr. Johnson also made several appearances as 
orchestra soloist. He will return to this country for a con 
cert tour prior to starting his second year with the Metro- 
politan. 


Von Klenner and Pupils Active 


Baroness Von Klenner is proud of the fine notices obtained 
by Frances Travers, singing in St. John, N. B., Canada, 
and also of the tenor, David Arthur Thomas, who, singing 
in Wales and England, has met with much commendation: 
he has just returned to New York. April 25 Mme. Von 
Klenner went to Newburg as special speaker of the day 
before the ninth district, Women’s Federation of Musical 
Clubs, her subject of course being Opera. 


Louis Cohn Passes Away 
Louis Cohn, a publisher of popular music, died on May 13 
at the age of forty-two. For the past twenty years h 
has been well known in the industry. 
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Disciple of Jean de Reszke 
Now on 3rd Transcontinental Tour 
of Master Classes-—Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Lewiston. 


WEW YORK STUDIO REOPENS IN OCTOBER 
319 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 














J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


Complete catalogues post free on application 


MARY WILDERMANN 


ncert Pianiste—Teacher 
New York Studio to be opened Sept. 
Res. Studio: St. George, S. I., 30 Nicholas St, 
Tel. Tompkinsville 3385. 


MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 





LONDON, W. 1 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
1215 Douglas Street 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street 
el.: Columbus 1405 


New York 











OPPORTUNITIES 








SOPRANO wanted for 
summer concert tour July- 
August for “Sieglinde” in 


Walkiire (first act). Apply street. 


Renting office opens June 1. Also studios 
at 125 East Thirty-seventh street, tele- 
phone Murray 
West Ninth street. 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 





Hill 0991, and 37-39-41 
Office 41 West Ninth 


Compositions 





by letter only to Opera Set, 
1425 Broadway, New York, 
pet 














ROAD BOOKING REPRESENTATIVE 
—Experienced promoter, exploiter, man- 
ager and advertiser, can book high class 
artists, covering all branches of the mu- 
sical and amusement field from coast to 
coast. Can produce results. 
propositions. 


composer, pupil of Leschetizky, Schar- 
wenka and Humperdinck, wishes to teach 
piano in college or university. Has taught 
several years in German Conservatory. 
published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt and Breitkopf and Hartel. 
dress “J. K. L.,” care of Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New Fern Lake. Near historic Cumberland 
Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, York. Gap. Address Booneway Inn, Middles- 
announce the opening of a new branch borough, Ky. 
at 13 and 15 East Thirty-eighth street. | yoUyN(; AMERICAN PIANIST and 


A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 


Ad- 





State your 
Address “R. P. T.,” care of 





THE BOONEWAY INN, located in heart 
of Cumberland Mountains, offers an ideal 
place for summer classes in music or 
painting. Swimming pool. 


Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Boating on 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS NEW 
ORCHESTRA UNDER LEPS 


Initial Concert Proves Very ‘Seccsccted~Stohoweld Appears 
as Guest Conductor—Union Men to Obtain Training in 
This New Organization—Gilbert and Sullivan Work 
Well Performed by Operatic Society—Jacobinoff 
and Ezerman in Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa, May 9.—The Civic Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Wassili Leps, with Leopold 
Stokowski as guest conductor, gave its first concert to a 
large audience in the Forrest Theater, May 6. The or- 
chestra of 108 players was organized last November by 
Local 77, American Federation of Musicians, to assemble 
and train union musicians in the principles of orchestra 
routine. The program included the Sakuntala overture by 
Goldmark; Dvorak’s New World symphony, the Saint-Saens 
B minor concerto for violin and orchestra and Tschaikow 
sky’s Marche Slav. Max Seenofsky was the soloist and 
acquitted himself satisfactorily. The orchestra did excel- 
lent work, thanks to Mr. Leps’ effective conducting and 
discipline. Mr. Stokowski added to the delight of the audi 
by conducting the final number. 

SOCCELLI IN RECITAL, 

Boccelli, baritone, assisted by Bertrand Austin, 
and Mary Miller Mount, accompanist, gave a splen 
ital at the Ritz Carlton, May 3. 

STRAWBRIDGE AND CLOTHIER Operatic Society. 

The Strawbridge and Clothier Operatic Society gave The 
Pirates of Penzance at the Academy of Music, April 30 
Herbert J. Tily, who directed, deserves much praise for pro 
ducing such a fine performance. The chorus showed absolute 
obedience to his direction and the soloists sang admirably. 
The orchestra was drawn from the members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, which means excellence in that part. 
Those appearing in the principal roles were Ruth Grovene- 
Maybelle Berretta Marston, Aleta Smith, Myrtie 
Caroline Hoffman, Edny fed Lewis, Harold 
Starr, John Vandersloot and L. Herbert 
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Jacopinorr AND EzerMAN IN RECITAL, 

Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, and D. Hendrik Ezerman, 
pianist, appeared in joint recital at the Little Theater, April 
38. The program included three sonatas: Brahms in G 
major, op. 78; the Debussy sonata, and the one by Richard 
Strauss in E flat, op. 18. The audience was large and appre- 
ciative of the artistic accomplishments of the performers 

M. M. C. 


An Active Summer for Dicie Howell 


Dicie Howell, the young American soprano, who has been 
heard in annual Aeolian Hall recitals in New York for five 
years, will give a series of recitals and also teach at the 
Civic Summer School of Music in Winston-Salem, N. 
from June 24 to August 4. The school sessions will be held 
at Salem College, the oldest women’s college in the South, 
and will have the support and encouragement of all the 
local organizations. 

The program for the summer will include what is known 
as the Summer Master School, Special Music Week (which 
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will not take place until the fall), orchestral concerts, which 
will be given throughout the summer by an augmented band, 
and a series of Wednesday afternoon Intimate Talks on 
Program Building, American Composers, Orchestras and 
Their Work, Helpful Literature, Oratorios, etc., by Miss 

Howell, who will also give complete song recitals in 
Memorial Hall at the college. 

Miss Howell, it is. learned, has offered to award a free 
sc holarship to the student who, after an open competitive 
examination, is found to possess the greatest gift of singing. 
Acs; Cornell, who will direct the vocal department, has 
offered a similar scholarship. Four additional scholarships 
will also be awarded. 

Miss Howell returns to New York City in August to be 
the soloist eight times with Edwin Franko Goldman at his 
band concerts in Central Park on the Mall. 


Church Music Course at Wellesley 


The Summer School of Church Music will hold its ninth 
annual meeting at Wellesley College, Mass., from June 25 
to July 5. A new feature of the school will be a course on 
Music in the Church School. With the growing realization 
that the school of today is the church of tomorrow, and in 
line with advance in educational methods in allied subjects, 
church school superintendents of all departments will get 
much help from the course to be given by Reginald L, 
McAll, of New York, organist and director of music of the 
Church of the Covenant, New York. Mr. McAll has been 
called to give a similar course at Columbia University, and 
his experiences with the French army and as secretary of 
the American Seamen’s Friend Society guarantees the hu- 
man service and helpfulness of the course. 

A successful trainer of choir boys and choirmasters is 
Lewis A. Wadlow, of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. He 
has been secured to give a demonstration course on the 
training of choir boys and choir directing and his wide 
experience is placed at the service of leaders in this impor- 
tant branch of church work. 

The work in service playing and repertory will be taken 
by Richard G. Appel. Having begun his education with J. 
Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Mr. Appel studied with Ralph 
Kinder, of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia; Walter Henry Hall, 
of Columbia University, and with Wallace Goodrich, of 
Boston. His training and experience make him an authority 
on the liturgical use of the organ and its literature. 

Linking up the school with the official plans of the church 
will be Wallace Goodrich, of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, who will outline the report of the Commission on 
Church Music of the general Convention, of which he was 
secretary. Lectures, demonstrations, conferences and re- 
citals are open to all members of the Conference for Church 
Work with which the school is held. 


May Meeting of the Sewickley Music Club 


The May meeting of the Sewickley Music Club was 
arranged by Olive Nevin and Ernest Gamble, and proved 
to be a unique affair. The announcements stated that mem- 
bers of the club were invited to bring their children and 
their neighbor’s children, as the program had been planned 
for such an audience. Mr. Gamble expected to do some 
readings from Rudyard Kipling’s Just So Stories, but as 
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he was suddenly called away for some concerts his place 
was taken by Lowell Nicols, of the Drama League. After 
each of the stories Olive Nevin sang a Just So Song from 
Edward German’s delightful cycle by that name. There also 
was a dance by two of the young guests, Winifred and 
Peggy White. At the end of the program Olive Nevin 
asked the audience to join her in the song about the “tree 
in the wood with the green grass growing all around.” 
As this was announced a large blackboard was brought out, 
and, while the audience sang, Olive Nevin’s eldest son, 
Nevin Muzzy, who has inherited his mother’s talent for 
drawing, quickly drew “the wood and the tree and the 
branch and the nest” with gay colored chalk. 


Philharmonic Announcements 


The Philharmonic Society’s prospectus for the eighty- 
second season announces fifty-four subscription concerts 
to be given at Carnegie Hall, ten at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and six at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 
The Carnegie Hall concerts will include eighteen pairs on 
Thursday evenings and Friday afternoons, with the excep- 
tion of a single concert in the evening series which will 
take place on the Wednesday evening before Thanksgiving 
to permit of the observance of the holiday by players and 
subscribers; six Saturday evenings and twelve Sunday 
afternoons. 

The concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House will take 
place on six Tuesday evenings and four Sunday afternoons. 
Messrs. Van Hoogstraten and Mengelberg are announced 
as conductors, with Henry Hadley as associate conductor. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten will conduct the orchestra at the 
Stadium concerts in the summer before opening the soci- 
ety’s subscription season on October 25. 

Soloists who will appear with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Manhattan during the season are: Paul Kochanski, Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, Bronislaw Huberman, Carl Flesch, Scipione 
Guidi, Erika Morini and Albert Spalding, violinists; Felix 
Salmond, Leo Schulz and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellists; 
Ernest Schelling, Mitja Nikisch, Yolanda Mero, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer, Mischa Levitzki and Wilhelm 
Bachaus, pianists, and Wanda Landowska, harpsichord. 

At the Brooklyn Academy of Music the soloists will be 

Nina Koshetz, soprano; Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold 
Bauer, pianists; Scipione Guidi, violinist, and Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano. 
Early in the season the Philharmonic Orchestra will play 
under the direction of Willem Van Hoogstraten in Plain- 
field, N. J., at Princeton, Yale, Dartmouth, Mt. Holyoke 
and Connecticut colleges, and in Worcester and Boston. 
Later Willem Mengelberg will conduct Philharmonic per- 
formances in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Lan- 
caster and Pittsburgh. 

The season’s novelties will be selected by the conductors 
and announced at a later date. In the meantime subscription 
renewals continue to reach the Philharmonic offices in the 
Fisk Building, where applications for new seat reservations 
are also received, allotments to locations being made in the 
order of the receipt of the applications. 


Samaroff to Play at Buffalo Festival 


Olga Samaroff will present American piano music at the 
All-American Music Festival at Buffalo next fall. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Strs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I eonsi¢er one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so cunebaiisdaliie superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


~ Bria 
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’ HIS RARE VOICE AND FINE ARTISTRY HAVE WON HIM AN ENVIABLE PLACE IN AMERICA. 








